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PREFACE. 


HE Reader will plainly perceive that 
the following LET TzRs, though now 
a \ little altered and curtailed, were not origi- 
pally intended for the Preſs. My Correſpon- 
dents, who. preſerved them, have perſuaded 
me to believe they may poſſibly amuſe the 
World; but, had I foreſeen this Publication, 
I might, with very little Trouble, have been 
circumſtantial in many Feen where a ad 
now ſuperficial. _. 

Before I left England, I was fully nn 
of the Danger a Traveller is expoſed to, of 
miſtaking Singularities for Cuſtoms, and hope 
I have guarded againſt that Error. I had 
known ſeveral Frenchmen, who, having ac- 
quired Engliſb enough to read a News aper, 
believed that Treaties of Marriage in wot 
are uſually negociated by Advertiſements., 


was once acquainted with a "poor. fairy ho 


Gentleman at, Paris, who knew. no wore 

the Hiſtory of England than the Fate of our 
unhappy Kings, Charles I, and James II. 1 
have heard this poor Man, with Tears in his 


AY 


Eyes, thank the hon Dieu that he was not born 


a King of England. At this preſent Time, I 


know a very ſenſible and learned Iralian, who 


being curious to examine the Truth of a po- 
A 2 pular 


ro 


- x 
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pular Opidicn in Traly, That no Engliſhman 
fears Death, prevailed upon himſelf to attend 
the Execution of my Lord Lovat, and Mr 
Radcliffe; It is very well remembered with 
what ſingular Franquillity and Heroiſm thoſe 
Gentlemen died; but this Accident has con- 
firmed, as he imagines, the Fruth of that O- 
pinion. Inſtructed by 1 fuch Leſſons, I flatter 
myſelf that. J have not often been too haſty in 
judging of the Cuſtoms and Manners of Hay. 
Should the more reaſonable Catholicks of 
England think T have been too particular in 
my Peſeriptions of the ſuperſtitious practices 
of their Religion, I muſt beg Leave to remind 
them of their own frequent Declarations, 
that, in this enlightened Age, thoſe Pagean- 
tries are continued abroad, merely to com- 
ply with the Weakneſs of the ignorant Mul- 
mude, who would imagine the Fundamen- 
tals of their Faith ſhaken by any Retrench- 
ment of thoſe Ceremonies ; ; and, if this be 
their 'Avowal, certainly what a Papiſt diſap- 
proves of, a Proteſtant i may desen without. 
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FE are arrived at Ver by the ang 
of Geneva, Turin; Milan, Vero-' 
na, Vicenza. and Padua; but as 
my  refidence i in theſe cities has not been of 
ſafficient continuatice to give me more than a 
ſaperficial idea of all that I have ſeen or 
heard, I ſhall not communicate hat obſer- 
vations J have made, till my return; E 
perhaps, a ſecond viſit, and a farther a 
taner with the manners bf Laß, will She 
me to judge better of men and things. I do 
not mean to trouble you; ot my ther Friends, 
during my ſtay abroad, with deſcriptions of 
ſtatues, churches, and pictures; for, beſides, 


5 


that I can ſay no more on that ſubſect than 


what every account of Italy, every guide for 
travellers, furni h a moſt tedivus abun- 
| nN n have” gehetally ex mga Ra 1 
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" IP LETTER I. 
of ſuch deſcriptions inſipid and tireſome 5 
indeed, how can it be otherwiſe, fince the 
— * of a Raphael, or Michael Angelo, 
mult be ſeen to be admired, and are no more 
ſuſceptible of a deſeription in words, than. 1s 
EA the air of a muſical compoſition, Theſe ac- 
counts, however, are both pleaſant and uſeful 
in the hands of a traveller, who, if he com- 
pare them with the originals, will borrow a. 
thouſand hints, which would otherwiſe eſcape 
the moſt diligent obſerver. 
© I muſt confeſs to you that I have yet ſec. 
nothing which has afforded me ſo much Plea» 
ſure as that extraordinary Genius Monſ. Vol. 
taire. My principal motive for paſſing 4 Fr 
Alps, by the way of Geneva, was a viſit to 
that Gentleman, I knew him in the days of 
my youth, and had the honour to be ſome- 
times with him when he was in London. I 
alſo faw him at Paris in 1549y and now that 
he is become the topic of converſation in al- 
moſt every village in Europe, I could not think 
of going to 7ely without granting myſelf the 
indulgence of ſeeing him once more. He 


—_ Fives about four miles frollt Geneva, in a moſt 
ſplendid and hoſpitable manner, keeping an 
open table, to 3 ſtrangers of every nati- 
on 


_ TR THRL 3 
tion, find an eaſy introduction. Contiguous 
to his houſe is a ſtnall theatre, which holds 
about fiſty people, but, when enlarged, will 
contain two hundred; the carpenters were 
beginning the alteration the day I dined with 
him. Pethaps he never had been more 
happy i in any one period of his life than at 
the juncture I ſaw him. Mademoiſelle 
Clairon, who has quitted the ſtage, was on a 
viſit there, and had exhibited that week iti 
two characters of his own writing. I un- 
fortunately arrived at Geneva the night after 
ſſhe had — the' lat ite, I had 
© often ſeeit her in 1749; but I found by Vl. 
faire, that, excellent as ſhe was in chr days, 
"ſhe had improved in the laſt fixtcet years be- 
yohd all imagination. I cannot give you ani 
3 of the ocſtacies he was in, acting and 
"= ok every now and then, a hundred 
paſſages, where the had been particularly 
happy in her expreſſion. His eyes have fach 
a brilliancy in thoſe moments, that you forget 
he is above ſeycnty-two. He had that morn- 
ing written an to Mad: Clatron; in 
verſe, which he read to the company from 
the foul copy: There were ſome etaſements 

in it, but not many. To perform a play, he 

"FRY A 4 is 
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is obliged to ſeize the opportunity, when any 
ſtroling comedians come into the neighbour- 
'hovd of Geneva; with ſome of theſe; and a 
niece who lives with: him, he then entertains 
himſelf and friends; but the viſit of Madam 
Clairon had given a perfeAtion-to this lt * 
1 which he had never hoped for. 

I wiſh, for the honour of my country, it 
were poſſible that a Frenchman could taſte 
the language of Shałeſpeare : I am perſuaded, 
could Voltaire feel the energy: of our Poet's 
deſcriptions; he would talk no more of his 
Barbariſms, and his /me beauties, | He who 
has ſo great a ſhare of merit himſelf, would 
gladly pay the. tribute due to the ſhrine of 
Shakeſpeare, and, poſſibly, grieve to have at- 
tempted thoſe tranſlations which he has pre- 
ſented to his countrymen as a ſpetimen of 
Shakeſprare's manner of writing. It is true, 
he apologiſes for the faintneſs af the .exeru- 
tion; but ſtill; bad he felt the exceſſiye in- 
feriority of his imitations 3 had he known fo 
well as Engliſhmen do, that they have. not 
the leaſt reſerablance of Po ſtrength, ſpirit, 
and imagination of the original; he certainly 
would never have hazarded the publication. 
ee to have * him ſay, about the 


year 
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ear 17265 that, before he learnt Eng! if, he 

2 read the Spectators in French, and often 
wondered that ſuch dull writings ſhould pleaſe 
a polite nation; But now,” ſaid he, « that 
« I have acquired the tongue, I wipe my 
« b-—þ with Plutarch! The phraſe 
was too remarkable; and made too ſtropg an 
impreſſion on the . of a young man, 0 be 
ever forgotten. 
This ſtory 1 would apply to Voltaire Him 
ſelf; and to every Frenchman who learns Eng- 
hfh aſter he is twenty-five years of ge, "Tho! 
 they-may be ſufficiently inſtructed to reliſh 
the good, ſenſe, and, poſſibly, the” wit and hu- 
mour of our Specrtators in proſe, the powers 
of Shakeſpeare in meafure, will always remain 
unfelt. They may underſtand the conftruc- 
tion, as a ſchool-boy reads Virgil; but they 
never will catch the- fire.” If Polta;re found 
ſo much difference betwixt thꝰ original and 
tranſlation of the Spr#ators, I do not doubt, 
but with a thorough ' knowledge of Engliſd, 
he would find as much, or more, betwixt the 


Shakeſpeare he tiowteads and the BG 
he would I When 8 | 
„ am, Sir, Sc. 
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Venice, Sept. 176 . | 
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W came from Padua to Venice, by the 


river Brenta, in a private boat. 
There are boats which ſet out evety day, to 


and from Padua, like our ſtage-coaches, Ng 
carry paſſengers fot about a thilling ; but it 


is uſual for people of a certain rank, to take 


a veſſel to themſelves. It is larger than a 
Graveſend boat, and is provided with a room 
built in the middle, and covered in, big 
enough to hold twenty perſons at leaſt ; 
every expence included, it coſts an Engliſh 
company about thirty-five ſhillings: The 
river Brenta is famous for the beauty of the 
country houſes built on its banks, which here, 
as through all Tah, bear the natne of palaces. 
We did not. diſembatk, to viſit the gardens 
of theſe palaces, and, therefore, cannot give 
our judgment upon the ſubject; but they are 
much celebtated by the people of the caun- 


try. When you atrive within four or five 


miles of Venice, at a place called Fuſing, 
where the river opens into the Laguna, 
rg (lake) 
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(lake) on which the city and adjacent iſlands 
are ſituated, you hire gondolas. Here a won- 
derful ſcene opens to every ſtranger, when, 
he firſt caſts his eye on this enchanting pro- 
ſpect. There are few Gentlemen who, are 
not, in ſome degree, apprized of what they 
are to expect from the yiews they have ſeen 
of this place, painted by Canaletti; never- 
theleſs, the real object exceeds, in beauty, 
what the imagination is led to conceive from 
theſe draughts; Which, however, ſeldom 
happens, as the repreſentation. of buildings 
in pictures is generally more gaudy and flat- 
tering than the life itſelf, Here the fuel, be- 
ing wood, there is no dirty ſmoak to deface 
the heavens, the water, and the buildings. 
There are no dirty barges, not dirty men; 
for the Barcaroles (Gondaliers) have moſt of 
them an elegant waterman's livery, and the 
others, who are not in Gentlemens ſervice, 
being a ſober. body of men, are not in ra 92 
like the lower ſort of people in England, W 


ſpend all they can get in . or Feral 


liquors. 
In Venice there is one lage i which 


runs through the middle 1 the city, in this 


form, 


$8  LET-TER-'m 
form and which receives into it a pro- 
digious number of ſmaller canals. Almoſt 
every houſe has one door communicating with 
0 ſtreet, and another opening imtnediately 
a canal. There are a few eanals from 
which you land into a narrow ſtreet, betwixt 
the houſe and the canal. The houſes, the gon- 
dolas, and the canals, were there no other cu- 
riolity, would be very amuſing; but the de- 
lights of this place are the views of the iſlands 
in the neighbourhood. South of the city is 
another range of buildings and canals, called 
Giudecea; they are divided by a canal, of the 
breadth of the Thames at London; and here an 
alring upon the water, is the diverſion of the 
Sunday evening, and feſtivals, an hour before 
dark. The ladies, with their Cavalieri Servun- 
, (called Ciceſbei in other parts of Taly) row 
backwards and forwards near the bank of the 
Giudecca, as, in former days, our gentry in 
England frequented the ring in Hyde-Park.. 
In the way to the Lazaretts; the iſland 
where quarantine is performed, you paſs in 
ſight af ſeveral iſlands, where the churches, 
convents; Sc. furniſh! an abundant entertain- 
ment to the Virtuofi, who have a taſte for- 
. Titian, Paul Yeroneſe, &c. One of 
the 
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the moſt curious ſights we ſaw amongſt theſe 
curioſities, was the famous Mr , who 
was performing quarantine at the Lazaretto, 
All the Engh/b made a point of paying him 
their compliments in that place, and he ſeem- 
ed not a little pleaſed with their attention. It 
may be ſuppoſed. that yiſitors are not ſuffered 
to approach the perſon of any who is per- 
forming quarantine. They are divided by a 
paſſage of about ſeven or eight feet wide, 
Mr ——— was juſt arrived from the Eaſt , 
he had travelled through the Holy Land, E. 

yt, Armenia, &c. with the Old and New- 
Teſt ament in his hands for bis direction, 
by: x: he told us had proved unerring guides. 
He had particularly taken the road of the 1 
raelites through the wilderneſs, and had ob- 
ſeryed that part of the Red Sea which they 
paſſed through. He had viſited Mount Si- 
nar, and flattered himſelf he had been on the 

very part of the Rock where Moſes ſpake face 
to face with God Almighty. His beard 
reached down 0 his breaſt, being of two 
years and a half growth; and the dreſs of his 
head was Armenian. He was in the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic raptures with Arabia, and the 
Arabs; like theirs, his bed was the ground, his 

. Hod 
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10 SETTER. 
food rice, his beverage water, his luxury a pipe 
and coffee, His purpoſe was to return once 
more amongſt that virtuous people, whoſe 
morals and hoſpitality he faid are ſuch, that, 
were you to drop your cloak in the highway, 
you would find it there fix months afterwards, 
an Arab being too honeſt a man to pick up 
what he knows belongs to another ; and 
were you to offer money for the proviſion 
you meet with, he would aſk you with con- 
cetn, why you had fo. mean an opinion of 
his benevolence, to ſuppoſe him capable of 
accepting a gratification. Therefore money, 
faid he, in that country, is of very little uſe, 
as it is only neceſſary for the purchaſe of gar- 
ments, which, in ſo warm a climate, are very 
few, and of very little value. He diſtinguiſh- 
es, however, betwixt the wild and the civilized 
Arab, and propoſes to publiſh an account of 
all that I have written, | | 
I ſhould do an injuſtice to our relident, Mr 
Murray, did I not mention the politeneſs with 
which he receives us, and all his countrymen: 
I do not doubt, but that from a man of, his un- 
derſtanding, and communicative diſpoſition, I 
ſhall learn all a traveller would wiſh to know. 
Jam, Sir, &c. * 
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FENICE, with a few 8 would 
be much more magkificent than it 
now is: The windows, inſtead of ſaſhes, are 
ſtill as in the other parts of Italy, made of 
ſmall panes of glaſs, incloſed in lead, which 
js exceedingly paltry ; and what is ſtill worſe, 
they are covered with iron. grates, exactly re- 
ſembling thoſe of our priſons, which makes 
a gere and gloomy view of the fronts of 
ir palaces. Theſe grates were formerly 
called Gelofias, but I queſtion whether they 
are now much known by that name ; for ne- 
yer was ſo entire a revolution effected in the 
manners of a nation, as in this inſtance of jea- 
| In ancient days wives were immured 
in lah, and huſbands were jealous: Now, no 
women on earth are under ſo little reſtraint, 
and the word jealouſy is become obſolete. 
The ſhutters of their houſes are plain deal 
boards tacked together without the leaſt form 
or decoration, and not painted like ours in 
England, ſo that when a palace i is ſhut up, it 
RE. . very 
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very much reſembles a bridewell, or an hoſ- 
pital for lunaticks. They likewiſe lay on the 
roofs of their houſes ſuch heavy clumſy tiles, 
that they very much offend the eye. Houſe- 
rent is remarkably cheap for ſo large and fo 
trading a city. A houſe of ſeventy pounds a 
year I ſhould have gueſſed at near two hun- 

dred, and ſo of others I enquired after. 
' The Republick is extremely. rigid in what 
regards the quarantine; and, ipdeed, as they 
border upon thoſe countries where the plague 
ſo frequently rages, they cannot be too watch- 
ful. There is not the leaſt connivance ever 
practiſed; all letters, to whomſoever directed, 

are firſt opened by the officers, and then 
ſmoaked before, they are delivered. Were 
Mr + to have handed over a news. pa- 
per to me, and we had been detected in the 
action, I muſt inevitably have performed qua- 
rantine in the Lazeretto, a certain number 
of weeks. A few years ſince, a boy got on 
poard one of theſe veſſels performing, quaran- 
tine; and ſtole ſome tobacco; he was purſued 
into Jeuice, and ſhot dead in the. ſtreets. 

Thete ate many cuſtom-houſe officers in 
their boats, watching the quapantine night 
and day, wha would certainly kill the firſt 
* 29 man 
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man who ſhould attempt to *. on ſhore, 
before the expiration of the quarantine. 

Their churches, their pictures, and their 
arſenal, admit of no other obſervation than 
what is to be found in books upon that ſub- 
ject; I ſhall ever mention one remark; 
that their men of war are built under cover, 

and not being expoſed to the weather, are 
conſequently leſs liable to decay. 4 

The church called Redemtore, is a curious 
inſtance of the power of art; for though it 
is not to be ranked amongſt the rich and ex- 
penſive ehurches, abounding neither in gold 
nor marble, yet the ſimplicity and elegance 
of its ſtructure had a wonderful influence on 
us the moment we entered within the door, 
and convinced us how deſervedly Palladio is 
admired, and how poſſible it is to taſte the 
beauty of proportion and deſign, without hav- 


ing ſtudied the rudiments of the art. 


Jam, Sir, &c. 
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WAS preſent this morning in the Senate- 

houſe, at an election of ſome officers of 
the State. The Yenetian Nobles have vari- 
ous methods of electing by ballot their ma- 
giſtrates and officers, according to the dignity 
of their office, but they reſemble one another 
in the eſſential form ſo much, that the ſpe- 
cimen I faw, will give you no bad idea of the 
whole. Suppoling that there are ſeveral hun- 
dred Nobles preſent who are to vote, juſt ſo 
many hundred balls are put into a box, two 
hundred of which, or thereabout, are golden; 4 
thoſe who take out the golden balls are en- 
titled to vote, and for that purpoſe retire with 
the Doge and Sthers into an adjacent room 
ſo that, by this means, the candidates cannot 
know who are to be their electors. If, a- 
mongſt thoſe that have taken out the golden 
balls, there be any related to the candidates, 
they do not ballot, but ſtand neuter at one 
end of the room. The ballots of two hun- 
-dred people are collected in half a. minute, 
” about forty little boys from ſeven to ele- 


ven 


ven years of age; they have each their 
ſeveral ſtations, where they collect the balls 


from a certain number of the Nobles; and 


running on their errand as faſt as they can, a 
ballot for fix or ſeven candidates is ſoon diſ- 
patched. _ 

The theatres are not now open; but when 
they are, all the world goes thither, particu- 
hrly in the ſeaſon of the Carnival, where 
the Barcaroles (Gondaliers) make ſo great a 
figure, that it is ſaid of them, what our 
Bickerſtaff ſaid of the trunk-maker in the 
Tatler, that what they cenſure or applaud, is 
generally condemned or approved by the 
publick: in ſhort, that it is the Barcaroles 
who decide the fate of an Opera or Play, 


Theſe” Barcaroles are certainly ſuch a body of 


ſober men as in England we have no inſtance 
of amongſt the lower claſs of people: In 
maſking-time, however, they indulge the 
taſte of gaming, and, doubtleſs, often play 
with the Nobles their maſters; but the brow n- 
neſs and coarſeneſs of their hands betray their 


occupation; beſides that it is impoſſible for 


them to forbear making their boaſts, or their 


complaints, of good and bad fortune, when 


their diale& and deportment never fail to diſ- 


cover them. | "2=MAa\ The 


16 LETTER IV. 
The number as well as the character of 
this people renders their body very reſpecta- 
ble: When one eonfiders, that in all the great 
families, every Gentleman keeps a diſtinct 


©. gondola, rowed by two men, except ſome 


few who have but one rower, it will be rea- 
dily conceived that the number of Barcaroles 
muſt be very confiderable. They are ex- 
ceedingly proud of their ſtation, and with 
ſome reaſon; for their profeſſion leads them 
into the company of the greateſt men of the 
ſtate, and it is the faſhion to converſe with 
them, to hear their wit and humour, and ap- 
plaud all they ſay; beſides, the pay of a 
Barcarole is about eighteen pence: a day; 
with liveries and little perquiſites, which, in 


fo cheap a country, is a plentiful income to 


a ſober man: accordingly, it is notorieus, 
that all of them can afford to marry, and do 


marry. 
The manner of rowing a gondola, ſtand- 


ing and looking forward, may be ſeen in e- 


very view of Venice, and this manner is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the guidance of a boat 
in theſe narrow canals; but it is curious to 
obſerve how dexterous they are by uſe; for 
it is very rare that they touch; much leſs en- 
danger over: ſetting, 2 they are every 


inſtant 
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inſtant within half an inch of each other. 
One cannot be an hour on-theſe canals with- 
out ſeeing ſeveral of the Barcaroles ſhifting 
themſelves ; for it is a cuſtom amongſt them 
to have always a dry ſhirt ready-to put on, 
the moment after they have landed their fare; 
and they would expect to die, if by any ac - 
cident they were under the neceſſity of ſuffer- 
ing a damp ſhirt. to dry on their bodies. On 
the other hand, it is curious to obſerve how 
careleſs they are of damp ſheets through all 
Laly, and the people at inns are ſo little ap- 
priſed of an objection to damp ſheets, that 
when you begin to beg they would hang them 
before the fire, they deſire you will feel how 
wet they are, being prepoſſeſſed that you 
mean they haye not been waſhed : In fact, 
unleſs you have ſervants who will dry them * 
you, it is in vain to expect it ſnould be done. 
By a ſumptuary law of the State, all the 
gondolas maſt be black, ſo that their appear- 
ance is very diſmal ; and every body, at firſt 
ſight, compares the. cabin you ſit in, to a hęarſe. 
The nobles too, by a ſumptuary law, cannot 
wear a ſword, and are obliged to dreſs in black, 
and long Wigs. **: "IT Sir, Fe. 
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Venice, Sept. 1765. | 
SIR, | 
ALLANTRY is ſo epidemical i in this 

city, that few of the Ladies eſcape the 
contagion, No woman can go into a public 
place, but in the company of a Gentleman, 
called here, a Cavaliere Ser vente, and in o- 
ther parts of 1taly, a Ciceſbeo. This Cavaliere 

is always the ſame perſon; and ſhe not only 
is attached to him, but to him ſingly; for fre- 
quently no other woman joins the company, 
but it is uſual for them to fit alone in the box 
at the opera or play · houſe, where they muft 
be, in a manner, by theinſelves, as the theatres 
are ſo very dark that the ſpectators can hardly 
be ſald to be in company with one another. 
After the Opera, the Lady, and her Cavaliere 
Servente retire to her Caſine, where they 
have a Tete- a- Tete for an hour or two, and 
then her viſitors join them for the reſt of the 
evening, or night; for on ſome feſtival and 
jolly days, they ſpend the whole night, and 
take Maſs in their way home. You muſt 
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know a Caſine is nothing more than a ſmall 
room, generally at or near St Mark'sPlace, hi- 
red for the moſt part hy the year, and ſacred 
to the Lady and her Cavaliere; for the huſband 
never approaches it. On the other hand, the 
huſband has his revenge; for he never fails 
to be the Cavaliere Ser vente of ſome other 
woman; and, I am told, it would be ſo ridi- 
culous for a huſband to appear in public with 
his wife, that there is na inſtance of ſuch a 
phænomenon; and, therefore, it is impoſſible 
for a woman to bear up againſt the torrent of 
this faſhion. Were a young wife to flatter 
herſelf that ſhe had married a man for the love 
and eſteem ſhe bore to him, and that it would 
be injurious to his honour to paſs ſo many pri- 
vate hours with a Cavaliere Servente, what 
would be the conſequence? She muſt live 
for ever at home; no woman would dare to 
appear with her, and it would be impoſſible ta 
find a man who would not exact the privileges 
of a Cavaliere Servente : Accordingly, it ſel- 
dom happens that a bride holds out beyond a 
few months aſter marriage againſt this mode, 

and there are many examples where the Ca- 
valiere, and not the huſband, is the object; 
where the Cavaliere is taken immediately into 

ſervice, 
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ſervice, and for whoſe ſake the marriage is a 
pretext and ſcreen, ' 
So many opportunities muſt, therefore, ren- 
der this Republick a ſecond Cyprus, where all 
are votaries to Venus, unleſs it pleaſe | Heaven to 
pour down more grace amongſt them than 
falls to the ſhare of other nations in this dege- 
nerate age; but the calumators deny that 
the huſbands believe in this partial favour, 
and aſſert, that they have very little fondneſs 
for their children, compared with the parents 
of other kingdoms; They are the children of 
the Republick, they ſay, but not ſo certainly 
the children of. theic reputed fathers; 'The 
girls, therefore, are early ſent to convents, 
where they remain till they marry, or dies 2 
and are viſited by their fathers and mothills 1 
ſeldom or never: if they mirry, they at onee 
burſt out from a ſecluded life, and a narrow 
education, into the ſcene of licentiouſneſs I 
have juſt deſcribed. | 
| * of theſe Cavalieri, according to the 
nature of the parties, are ſaid to be very ab- 
ject and. ſervile, doing the meaneſt offices, 
and ſubmitting to the groſſeſt tyranny: Others 
have an aſcendant over their miſtreſſes, and 


N is often as much jealouſy betwixt the 
Ladies 
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Ladies here, on the ſubject of their Cava- 
Heri, as in other countries on account of their 
huſbands ; and it happens now and then, that 
the Ladies and Cavalieri ſeparate in favour of 
others; but this ſeems to be a delicate point, 
and to be avoided as much as divorces are 
with us. The ambition, the rage for a Ca- 
fine, is become ſo eſſential to faſhionableneſs, 
that it is ludicrous to ſee how low it deſcends 
amongſt people who with to be eſteemed the 
heau-monde, It is impoſſible to refrain from 
laughter when ſuch or ſuch a man is pointed 
out as going to his Caſine; men that you 
know to have the graveſt characters in every 
other place but a Caſine, and whom you 
would rather have ſuſpected of hypocriſy, ſu- 

tion, and fanaticiſm, than of an ayowed 
and publick gallantry, 
This is the picture of Venetian amours in 
the preſent age; but Charity would lead one 
to hope the colours are laid on too ſtrongly: 
Politicians, however, pretend to give an eaſy 
ſolution of this licentiouſneſs amongſt the La- 
dies: They tell you, that, in former times, 
the courtezans were a uſeful claſs of citizens, 
whoſe arms were always open to the wealthy, 


whether they were young or old; that now 
4 they 
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they have no ſuch character among them; 


and the ſtews that are connived at, receive 
only the very dregs of the people. Every 
diſſolute man of fortune is, therefore, in a 
manner, driven into the practice of either 
keeping a miſtreſs, or becoming a Cavaliere 
Fervente: The former method is more ex- 
penſive, and leſs honourable; the latter, con- 
ſequently, the more prevalent. 

The Bank of Venice, called here, the Bank 
of the Rialto, is a very ſmall office, and the 
whole buſineſs is tranſacted by a few clerks, 
who fit in a ſmall room, like an open booth, 
which faces the Exchange. The buſineſs of 
the Bank may be aptly compared to that of a 
Banker in England, where merchants depofit 
a large ſum of money, and draw upon the 
hop for their diſhurſements. At Venice, 
every bill of exchange of above a hundred 
ſilver ducats, that is, ſo many times three ſhil- 
lings and four-pence, muſt be paid at the 
Bank. This method; in ſo large and ſo com- 
mercial a city as London, would be very in- 
convenient, but here, is extremely uſeful, as 
a transfer is finiſhed in half a minute, which 
ſaves the trouble of weighing and examining 
the coin; a precaution abſolutely neceflary in 
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this country, where many of the ſequins : are 
light; befides that no chicanery can be prac- 


tiſed in caſe you loſe the receipts, the transfer 
being a ſufficient teſtimony of the payment, 
It may be preſumed too, that the Republic 
has ſome private views'in'this . be- 
ſides the benefit of the merchants; for, ſhould 
any ſudden exigeney of the State occur, they 
have a quantity of caſh in their hands for im- 
mediate uſe, 


Jam, Sir, Sc. 
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Venice, Spe. vos 
8 IR. 
E have this day ſeen a wedding, at 


La Madona Della Peſig, of two of 
the greateſt families in Venice: I * families; 


for all matches are rather alliances of families, 


than attachments of the parties married. 
Theſe marriages are generally publick, and 
the relations are deſirous to have as many aſ- 


ſiſtants and witneſſes at church, as they can 


collect: 
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collect: It is uſual upon this occaſion to ſend 
an invitation to foreigners. * All che women 
who are admitted, have likewiſe a formal i in- 


vitation; but no Gentlextad. 1S denied entrance. 


The Ladies who are the acquaintance of the 
parties, - appear as ,gawdy as their ſumptuary 
laws will ſuffer them; but theſe laws oblige 


them to wear black, ſo that their laced ruffles 
and head-dreſs; with their diamonds, are the 
chief ornament ; and, to ſay the truth, though - 
their diamonds be numerous, they appear to 


great diſadvantage by being ill ſet in a large 


quantity of filver. The number of the well- 


dreſſed Ladies was only fifteen; the reſt of 
the women in the church were of low rank. 
The bride alone was dreſſed in white, with a 
long train ; the bridegroom, in the uſual black 
dreſs of a Venetian Noble, not unlike one of 
our Counſellor's in England with a Judge's 
She was led up to the Altar by a 
7 Hal Noble, where ſhe kneeled, with 
her huſband on her right Hand. They both 
continued on their knees till the ceremony was 
finiſhed, which, with the Maſs, laſted above 
half an hour, She was then handed out of 
the church by the ſame Noble, and, as is the 
cuſtom, ſhe curtſied and paid her comple- 
ments, 
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ments, in her return, to all her's and her huſ- 
band's friends. Upon this occaſion there are 
Epithalamiums pringod and made preſents of 
to certain ſpeRators and acquaintance, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the poems I received, 

were of a ſize to ſell for eight or nine ſhillings 
in England. It muſt happen, now and then, 
that a rich Venetian has no ſon; in which 
caſe, a daughter may be a great. fortune; 
but, in general, a young Lady with fix or ſe- 
ven thouſand pounds, is eſteemed a good for- 
tune; for the ambition of the noble families 
is to unite, as much as poſſible, their riches 
with their name. The ladies here, as alſo at 
Turin, and Milan, are generally very fair: 

The men are not ſo handſome, but, I think, 
remarkably tall. Look at any claſs amongſt 
them which cannot be ſelected, the Nobles 
for example, and you will find very few ſhort 
men amongſt them, 2 

| Jam, Sir. Ge. 
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Vævicr, Sept. 1765. 


" © $IR, , 
| ENICE, from its ſyſtem of WH 
opens the doors of her nobles to very 
E ſtrangers. No country in the world ad- 
Heres more rigidly to het antient laws and 
cuſtoms than this Republick, Amongſt o- 
thers, there is one ordinance that not only 
prohibits the nobles themſelves from holding 

the leaſt intercourſe with foreign miniſters 
but it is ſo very ſevere, that ſhould even-one 

of their ſervants paſs the threſhold of an am- 
baſſador, he would infallably be ſent to pri- 
ſon: The law therefore renders the life of a fo- 
teign miniſter exceedingly dull and unſociable 
beſides that it ſtops the channel through-which 

. young gentlemen on their travels would na- 
'turally find acceſs to the beſt company. I 
. the origin of this law at Venice, had 


$ riſe from a frivolous narrow conceit of 
confounding and preventing plots againſt the 


ſtate; but, in a ſumptuary view, it may be 
uſeful, as it ſuppreſſes that emulation in Jux- 
fo Eng ury, 
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ury which the viſits betwixt their nobles and 


the foreign miniſters would naturally pro- 
ee, 

The Nobles are ſaid to be above fifteen 
hundred in number, and it will therefore be 
readily ſuppoſed, that far the greater part of 
them are poor, as all the ſons are noble,_and 
they have no means of adding to their patri- 
mony, but by obtaining magiſtragieggndoffices 
in the government, which are notWerative, 
compared with Engliſh employments: for, 
by an antient att of the ſenate, a noble muſt 
not be concerned in any article of commerce, 
though it is whiſpered, that many of them 
have clandeſtine partnerſhips. The ſons too, 
being all nobles, they divide their eſtates more 


—— 


equally than in monarchical kingdoms; 


where the eldeſt ſon only, in order to ſup- 
port the honour of the family with the great- 


er ſplendor, enjoys the title and eſtate. It is 
true, that, in Venice, thè eldeſt has ſome be- 


nefit from his primogeniture; but, as 1 
have intimated, that benefit is not very 


confiderable; It is the ambition ef every 


Noble to marry one daughter to a Noble; 
on which account he ſends the others to 
convents, that he may be better enabled to 
1 | give 
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give her a fortune, and provide handſomely 
for his ſons. 

There are four convents in Venice, to which 
four hoſpitals are annexed, that give names 
to the conyents. They are of a very ſingu- 
lar inſtitution in one article, being open to a 
certain number of poor young women, who 
are thoroughly inſtructed in both vocal and 
inſtrumental muſick. They exhibit in their 
churches, on particular days of the week and 
ſome feſtivals, (to the public gratis,) and are 
much followed, as the performance is finer 
than one expects in any other place than a 
theatre. The terms upon which they accept 
— their education, are, to remain in the CON 
vent until their talents ſhall induce ſome one 
to marry them. This happens very rarely, 
ſo that they generally ſing on till their voices 
are loſt, and their names are forgotten. The 
founders of this Charity had, as it appears, 
too exalted an opinion of the power of mu- 
ſick; for, however beautiful the girls may 
be, they truſt only to their owl nh being 
intercepted from the ſight of the audience, 
by a black gauze hung over the rails of the 


gallery in which they perform : It is tranſpa- 
cent 
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rent enough to ſhe the figures of wo 
but not in the leaſt their features and com- 
r e 
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ſper, ſo long as that fpecies of charity, which 
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* H E poor pte live very "well in the 
i city f x pe ice, Which, however, way, 


in a great $9; be aſcribed to their i igno- 
rance of gin and brandy. They love gaming, 
and are, conſequently, often needy ; but the 
Government connives at it, and is rather 


pleaſed to have them ſo: As for thoſe who 9 


dy fickneſs, or other accidents, are reduced to 


povelly, there is an abundance of charitable 
foupdatiohs ; however, the ſwarms of beggars . 


are ih eee great. The trade of begging, 


in all catholic countries, will neceffarily pro- 


i beſtowed on beggars, continues to be incul- 


cated by their preachers and confeſlors,” as the 
moſt perfect of all moral duties. ol 


1 muſt take notice bf ſome en 
this cy labours under, The water here is 
C ſuch 


. a 
e rr VII. 
ſuch an invitation to gnats, that no ſtranger 
to this place will conceive the torments we 
ſaffered every day and night from theſe in- 
ſects; and, it muſt be granted, that the ca- 

. nals, at low water, ate often, in the ſummer, 
very offenſiye, perhaps unwholeſome. The 
bread is indifferent, and the wine, as through 
all Zaly to this city, very bad. Living 
in the midſt of ſalt water, all the water they 
drink, except what is brought from the Bren- 
ta, is collected from the rain which falls on 
their houſes: To this end they dig a well, 
which at a certain depth, they ſurround with 
a wall of terras, made very compact, that the 
falt water in the canals | may not tranſude into 
the well; Then they lay a bed of ſand, thro' 
which the rain water filters into the well, as 
they i imagine, in the moſt perfect ſtate gf pu- 
rity : However, as every houſckeeper Fhinks 

his well better finiſhed than that of his neigh- 
bout, one may conclude that ſctne of them 
are porous, and do admit more or leſs ſalt- 
water into them. The frequency of diarrheens * 
in this, city, is another argument, that the 

water they drink. is purgative; but perhaps 
one of the greateſt inconveniencies of theſo 
* is, that they depot contain werter 8 
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nough for a family, in long droughts, which 
3 happen in 1faly, 
All -pleadings at the bar muſt be in mori 
Venetian dialect, which is unpleaſant. to the 

ear of a foreigner z and though none but an | 
Talian ſhould dare to criticiſe on the ſtile 
and taſte of an-/fahan, yet a foreigner may 
venture to pronounce, that the Venetian dia- 
lect is a corrupt Lalian, as they have letters 
in their alphabet, which molt of the natives 
of this town can never learn to utter; and 
are therefore obliged to drop entirely, or to 
ſubſtitute others in their place. For exam- 


ple, in all words where the letter g is intro- 


duced, this obſervation takes place; for, in- 
ſtead of pronouncing it in the words Giudice, 
Giulio, Giovanne, and a thouſand others, they 
ſay Dudice, Dulio, Diovanne, &c, and in the 
words. Mangiare, Ragione, they drop it al- 


moſt entirely, and ſay Mantare, Raione, &c, 


Then again the Tuſcans, and indeed the 1ta- 
kans of almoſt every other State, pronounce 


tho ci and ce, as we ſhould by putting an 4 


betwixt the initial and final letters, as in the 
words chirp and cheſs; but a Venetian has 
not the power of exprectng thoſe words, o- 
cen than rp N. Were the Vene- 


C 2 tian, 
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trans, for the preſervation of their lives, put ta 
the teſt of pronouncing the word \Chibboleth, 
as the Ephramites, at the paſſage of the river 
Jordan, were to the teſt of the word Shrbboleth, 
like them, they would every man periſh; for: 
they could only utter Seh. N 

If this ſtricture on their language be a lit. 
tle too bold, J may venture at leaſt to take 
ſome freedoms with the indecorum of their 
bir. I ſhall not enter into the particulars of 


the extraordinary forms of their narrators, 


their interruptors, &o. a noiſy, unciviliſed 
manner of pleading ; but ſhall only deſcribe, 
if J am able, the agitation and fury of the 
pleaders, more like that of a Demomac, than 
of a man endeavouring, by ſound reaſon, to 
convince the judges and the audience of the 
fuſtice of his client's cauſe, - Every advocate 
mounts into a fmall pulpit, a little elevated 


above the audience, where he opens his ha- 


rangue with forne gentleneſs, but does not 
long contain himſelf within thoſe limits; his 
voice ſoon cracks, and, what is very remark- 
able, the beginning of moſt ſentences (whilſt 


he is under any agitation, or ſeeming enthu- 


flafm, in pleading) is at a pitch above his na+ 


tyra! v as to occaſion a wonderful dif, 


cord ; 
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cord: then, if he mean, to be very. empha- 
tical; he "ſtrikes the pdlpit with Kis hands 
five or ſix times together; as quick as thought, 
ſtamping at the ſame; time, fo as to make the 
great room reſound with this ſpecies of ora- 
tory ; at length, in the fury of his argument, 
he deſcends from the pulpit, runs about plead- 
ing on the floor; returns in a violent paſſion 
back again to the pulpit, thwacks it with his 
hands more than at firſt, and eontinues in this 
rage; running up and down the pulpit ſeveral 
times, till he has finiſhed his harangue. They 
ſeem to be in continual danger of dropping 
their wiggs from their heads, and I am told 
it ſometimes happens. The audience ſmile 
now and then at this extraordinary behaviour; 
but were a counſellor to plead in this man- 
ner at Weſtminſter, his friends would certainly 
fend for a Bedlam doctor. I take it for gran- 


ted there may be ſome few who ſpeak with 


more dignity ; but the advocates I ſaw; wers 
all mem of eminenee in their ptofeſſion; and 
believe me, when J aſſure you, that the ac- 
Evunt I have here given of the uſage of the 


Bat, is exact and fimple, though it hay ſeettt 


to bevor of extravagance, | 
+4. ST N uy 44-4 rn. T am, dir, G. 
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| Wag e # 
SIR, | - 


H 18 state continues to encourage pri- 
vate informations. There are about 
the Doge's palace a great number of ſmall 
lyon's heads in the walls, large enough to re- 
ceive into their mouths a letter or billet: O- 
ver the heads are labels, pointing out what the 
nature of the information ſhould be; ſome of 
them direct the accuſation to be againſt this 
or that kind of contraband; others againſt 
different ſpecies of crimes, and ſo on. As all 
men know theſe clandeſtine informers are ſure 
of ſecrecy and a reward from the ſtate, it 
renders every illegal at, which requires ac- 
complices, extremely dangerous; but the 
practice has a terrible tendency to corrupt the 
heart of man, and make him ſacriſice his 
friendſhips and benefactors to the luſt of gain, 

The Doge's ſtation is not ſo enviable as 
may be imagined, and many accept of the 
dignity rather for the honour of their families 
and poſterity, than to gratify their own incli- 
nation; 


* . 
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nation; for, in general, they are choſen from 
ſome high office, which they can hold. com- 
patibly with the enjoyment of a ſociable life; 
but the moment they become a Doge, they 
are to avoid all ſhow of equality and familia - 
rity, and muſt, in a manner, ſeclude them- 
ſelves from the ſweets of ſociety; Beſides, the 
office is laborious, and a Doge has not pre · 
eminence enough above the other nobles, to 
render the bitter draught palatable. 

The common people flatter; themſelves 
they are the freeſt ſtate in Europe; and the 
naſty, fellows eſteem it a proof they are ſo, 
that they can let down their breeches where» 
ever, and before whomſoever they pleaſe ; 
accordingly all St Mark's-Place, ..and many 
parts of that ſumptuous marble building, the 
Doge's palace, are dedicated to Cloacina, and 


you may ſee the votaries at their devotions 
every hour of the day, as much whilſt the 


Nobles are gong has and OE: out, as at 
any other time, 
This morning _; n at Padua, "or our 


way to Bologna,” A ſecond and more perfect 


view of the palaces on the banks of the Bren. 
ta, heightened our opinion of them, particu- 


hely of that belonging to Piſani, whichsis 
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truly magnificent: The gardens are likewif 


noble, but laid out in a taſte long ſince diſ- 


carded. in England, namely, in a variety of 
plots filled either with ſand, or long unmowed 


graſs, and bordeted with box, Gc. 


The ſccond viſit to Padua has made the 
ſame impteſſion on me as the firſt, leaving a 
melancholy on the mind, to ſee a city ſo no- 
ble and renowned in ancient days, ſo depopu- 
lated and impoveriſhed as it now is. They 
have a fair which laſts from about the middle 
of June to the middle of Fzly, and. is their 
greateſt harveſt; for during that time, they 
have a ſine Opera, and it is the cuſtom of the 
rich Venetians to come and paſs that month 
there. Many Venetiam have houſes at Pa- 
dua, which are ſhut up all the reſt of the year. 
It is not only Padua, but every other town in 


the territory of the republick, chat appears 


poor in compariſon of the mother city. It is 
1aid: that the Senate of Venice treats; her ſub- 
jects with great partiality, diſcouraging every 
invention or manufacture, though it ſhould 
be for the good of the whole, if it claſn with 
the immediate benefit of Venice itſelf. It is 
to be remembered, that the Republick of Ve- 
nice was originally nothing more than the city 
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of Venice; it was by conqueſt that ſhe ac- 
quired territory, and added other cities to this 
capital; it is no wonder, therefore, if ſhe re- 
tain ſome predilection. 


T am, Sir, Se. | 
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Loxxrro, Off. 1765. 

„ ee Te OY Cl 
'E are arrived at Loretto, through the 
moſt fertile and beſt inhabited coun- 
tries of the Eccleſiaſtical State. We have 
paſſed Bologna, Immola, Faenza, Forli, Ceſa- 
nea, Rimini, Cattolico, Peſaro, Fano, Sinigag-, 
lia, and Ancona. Becauſe I will not tire you 
with accounts of things to be found in books, 


_ unleſs I am particularly ſtruck by them, I 


have forborge to enter into any detail of the 
moſt venerable remain of antiquity in the 
world, I mean. the amphitheatre at Verona; 
nor have I ſpoken of the excellent works of 
Palladio, at Vicenza, particularly the Olympic 
Theatre. = have ſaid nothing of the inſtitute, 

or 
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on Muſæum at Bologna, and the collection of 
pictures in that city, which is eſteemed the fe» 
cond or third in Italy. I might have expati- 
ated on the bridge at Rimini, built in the Aus 
guſtan age, which is wonderfully preſerved, 
and is ſo beautiful, that it is ſaid Palladio de- 
Clared he could not improve upon it. I con- 
feſs I could not behold this bridge, and the 
triumphal arch of Cæſar in the tame town, 
without great pleaſure ; but what crowned 
that day's journey was, the ou of the ce- 
lebrated antient Rubicon: I ſhall juſt ob- 
ſerve on Sinigaglia, that it ſeems to be the 
only riſing town in Taly: The occaſion of this 
flouriſhing condition of a town in the Pope's 
dominions, is, the vogue of a fair, once a year, 
which is annually improving, and draws ſuch 


a concourſe of people from diſtant countries, 


as, with time, will enrich this diſtri, 


Ancona is one of the moſt ſtriking proſpects 


in Tealy; it ſtands both on the ſummit and 
the brow of a hill. It has a mole, a fine ei- 
tadel, and, in ſhort, is a flouriſhing town, 
when conſidered under the diſadvantages that 
every place labours here, from the infinite con- 
ceſſions that are made to the church, both by 
the commercial and the military parts of the 
nation, 
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nation. It is hardly ta be expreſſed how. beau- 


tiful the neighbouring diſtricts of Ancona axe 
the road is hilly, but the gradual wavings of 
the vineyards, and arable grounds, afford, the 
moſt. pleaſing images I have ſeen of Peace 
and Plenty. The Adriatick near, the road, 
on one fide, and the Appenines, at the dif. 
tance, perhaps, of thirty miles, on the . 
ſerve to beautify the proſpect. 114 

This morning we viſited our Lady of 25 
retto, in her Santa Caſa (Holy Houſe.) The 
church, and the porticos leading to it, make 
a good appearance, and the inſide of the 
church would be thought very; handſome. in 


England. The Sant Caſa is an oblong ſquare 


room, and, to the beſt of my judgment, of g- 
bout thirty three feet by fifteen, the walls of 
which are ordinary brick, but by the care of 
Sixtus Quintus, and other Popes, the four ſides 
were ſurrounded with marble, on which Mi- 
chael Angelo, and his rival cotemporaries, have 
laviſhed all their ſkill in the ſculpture, The 
good people tell you, that care was taken not 
to give any ſupport to the walls, leſt the Vir- 
gin ſhould have been offended at the pre- 
ſumption; for they believe that every part of 
aun Santa Caſa is durable to all eternity, and 


refer 


HH CEEnrrTthix 
refer you to the marble ſteps, and i brazen 
Bas Relief of our Saviour; the firſt of which 
have deep impreflions made by the Pilgrims, 
who walk tound the Santa Cuſa on'their 
Enees, and the other is almoſt worn gut by 
the kiſſes of devout Chriſtians; whilſt; ay 
they, there is not the leaſt Fyaiiptetn of dec) 
ffom uſe; in the threſhold of the Santa Caſu, 
though trodden every day by many thouſands: 
"Our Lady of Loretto has a black face, and 
is ornamented with an infinity of rich jewels. 
She is lod ged 1 in a ſanctuary; for the room Is 
divided into two apartments, and the walls of 
that 1 in which ſhe is lodged, are lined with 
gold. Under the i image is the Camino Santo; 
or Holy Chimney. They are continually 
faying Maſs before her ; and, indeed, the te⸗ 
fort of Pilgrims and Votaries is ſo great, that 
they ſay in the whole church about two hun- 


dred Maſſes every day. Laſt Saturday and 
Sunday many thouſand communicants re- 


ceived the Sacrament each day, as they tell us. 
The Treaſury of our Lady is not open every 
hour of the day, as the Santa Caſa is. We 
waited till about ten o'clock, when we were 
admitted gratis, witk the other expectants, 
who were all, except one Gentleman and 
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Lady, peaſants and poor folks, The trea- 
ſures are ranged all along one fide. of a hand- 
ſome room, and contained within folding 
doors. They are donatives from all the 
Princes of Europe, and others, who have wiſh- 
ed to make their court to our Lady, infinite- 
ly exceeding in value what the moſt ſanguing 
viſitors ſuppoſe... | 

I preſume you have read the hiſtory of the 
{cyeral migrations of the holy. houſe ; but as 
it may poſlibly have eſcaped your memary, I 
will give you a ſhort account of them from 
the Legend. This ſmall tenement is ſuppoſed 
to have been inhabited by the Virgin Mary, 
and for ſome wiſe: purpoſe was brought by an 
Angel from the Holy Land to Dalmatia in 
1291, where, not being received with due 
reſpect, it was carried in 1294. into the di- 
ſtrict of Recanati; but this ſituation favour- 


ing the concealment of robbers and aſſaſſins, 


who infeſted that road, it was again removed 
to within a hundred paces of the town of Re. 
canati; and here new reaſons ariſing for ano» 
ther removal, it was carried to the place where 
it now ſtands. The Lady who was proprietor 
of the ground, -to-which the houſe was firſt 
brought, being named. Lauretta, gave it the 
name it now bears, It 
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air, with a hundred and fifty,” or twoihun-! 
dred men, ſhould not attempt to ſurprize and 
plunder this church. A coup-de- Main, well 
managed, I think would ſucceed, There are 
about thirty foldiers in the town, to defend it 


mn caſe of an attack , but, I ſuppoſe, they, 


as well as the Monks, and common people, 
believing that the Virgin requires no afliſt- 
ance, would inſtantly take to their heels ; 


| they: do not, however, live under the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of danger. Every body in that 


country ſtill tells a ſtory how / the Turks have 
more than once updertaken the enterprize, 
but have immediately retired, upon finding 
Mat the Bleſſed Virgin threw a cloud before 
their eyes, and obſtructed their farther pro. 
greſs; and they ate now perſuaded they will 
never more tevifit them. However, if a re- 
ſolute Iraliam tenegado, who knew the town, 
were to land a crew of brave Mahometans in 


che might, 1 do not doubt but the Virgin 


with all her miraculous powers, would yield 
to the Torban, and take a trip to Barbary.” 


Ther annels inform us, that two or three 


experiments have been made by the Pope's 


permiſſion, of removing a ſtone, or a piece of 
22 14% ,* ed. 
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wood from the holy chappel; but the poffef- 


ſors; though they received it for a holy par. 
poſe, have found themſelves under the neceſ- 


fity | of- reſtoring it, in order to pacify the 
Bleſſed Virgin; as they always felt themſelves 
unhappy; either in body or mind, fo ny as 
the ere Caſa remained diſmantled. * 
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arrive nb chbe las Ae 
of ſeven days, with accommodations 
rn enough. Give what ſcope 
you pleaſe to your fancy, you will never ima 
gine half the diſagreeableneſs that Talianm 
beds, Italian cooks, Italian poſt· horſes, ſta- 
lian poſtilions, and Lalian naſtineſs, offer to 
an Eugliman, in an autumnal journey 3 
much mote to an Eng. woman. 
At Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and, per- 
haps, two or thtee other towns, you meet 
with good accommodation; but no words 
N eee eee other inns. 
D ee e e e e 
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No other bed than one of ſtraw, with a ma- 
traſs of ſtraw, and next to that a dirty ſheet, 
ſprinkled with water, and, conſequently, 
damp, for a covering you have another ſheet, 
as coarſe as the firſt, and as coarſe as one of 
our kitchen jack-towels, with a dirty cover- 
Jet. The bedſted conſiſts of four wooden 
forms, or benches: An Engh/b Peer and 
Peereſs muſt lye in this manner, unleſs they 
carry an upholſterer's ſhop with them, which 


is very troubleſome. There are, by the bye, 


no ſuch things as curtains, and hardly, from 
Venice to Rome, that cleanly and moſt uſeful 
invention, a privy ; ſo that what ſhould be 
collected and buried in oblivion, is for ever 
under your noſe and eyes. Take along with 
you, that in all theſe inns the walls are bare, 
and the floor has never once been waſhed 
fince it was firſt laid. One of the moſt inde- 
licate cuſtoms here, is, that men, and not wo- 


men, make the ladies beds, and would do 


every office of a maid ſervant, if ſuffered. 
To ſum up, in a word, the total of Italian 


naſtineſs, your chamber, which you would 
wiſh to be the ſweeteſt, is by far the moſt of- 
fenſive room in the houſe, for reaſons J ſhall 
not explain. I muſt tell yau, that they ne- 
ver ſcour their pewter, and unleſs you were 
do 
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to ſee it, you will not conceive how dirty 


— 

4 and nauſeous it grows in thirty or forty 

„ years. Their knives are of the ſame colour 

, as their pewter, and their table-cloths 

f and napkins fuch as you ſee on joint-ſtools 

= in Bartho/amew-Fair, where the mob eat 

_ their ſauſages. In theſe inns they make 

d you pay largely, ſo much a head, and 

y fend up ten times as much as you can eat. 

h For example, this is almoſt conſtantly the 

e, fare. A ſoop like waſh, with pieces of liver 

* ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains, fried 

ul in the ſhape of fritters; a diſh of livers and 

Ne gizzards; a couple of fowls (always killed 

er aſter your arrival) boiled to rags, without any 
th tha leaſt kind of ſauce, or herbage ; another 
e, fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then 
d two more ſowls, or a turkey roaſted to rags. 
4 I muſt not omit to mention, that all over 
. Ttaly, I mean on their roads, the chickens 
* and fowls are fo ſtringy, you may divide the 
d. breaſt into as many filaments as you can a 
* halfpenny-worth of thread, Now and then 
d we get a little piece of mutton, or veal, and 
K. generally ſpeaking, it is the moſt eatable mor- 
al ſel that falls in our way. I ſhould mention, 
. that pigeons boiled and roaſted, often ſupply 
ere the place of ſome of the above-mentioned 


to D | diſhes, 


rr 

diſhes. the bread all the way is exceedingly 
bad, and the butter ſo rancid, it cannot be 
touch'd, or even borne within the reach of 
our ſmell. We procured the other. day, a 


pint of cream, and made a little extempore | 


butter, which proved almoſt as good as any 
we eat in England, ſo that the fault ſeems to 
lye in the manufacture, and not in the milk; 
yet ſuch is the force of education and GN. 
that the people here do. not with to have it 
better than it is. In Savey, amongſt the 
Alps, we were often aſtoniſhed at the excel - 
lence of their diet; ſo great is the diſparity 
betwixt French and 2 cooks, on the Sa- 
voy and the Loretto roads. 

But what is a greater evil to travellers than 


any of the above recited, though not peculiar | 
to the Loreto road, is the infinite number of 


gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeſt us by 
night and by day, 

You will grant, after this deſcription of 
the horrors of an Tlalian journey, that one 
ought to take no ſmall pleaſure in treading on 


claſſic ground; yet, believe me, I have not 
caricatured; every article of it is literally true. 


If the ſubject of this Letter be diſguſtful, 
comfort yourſelf, that I ſhall ſeldom or never 
touch upon it more, during my abſence. 


Jam, Sir, Ec. LE T- 
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Rome, Oc. 1765. 
SIR, | 70% 

Should not have cloſed the account of 

my journey to Rome, without mentioning 
a few more particulars, When you are in 
the neighbourhood of Ancona, were you not 
to behold the extreme wretchedneſs of the 
inhabitants, you would think yourſelf from 
the aſpect of the country in the moſt opulent 
kingdom of the world : The towns all pla- 
ced on eminencies, look beautiful at a diſ- 
tance, and would be much admired were they 
never approached, Betwixt Macerata and 


Tolentino by the fide of the road, there are 


the remains of a large amphitheatre, which 
amongſt a thouſand other indications, prove 
how populons that diſtrict muſt have been, 


where now we did not fee a hut. I cannot 


lay the paſſage of the Alps had abſolutely 
inured me to that of the Apennines; ſome. 
precipices here are ſo lofty, that whoever is 
terrified at the Alps, ſhould never paſs the 
Apennines tor pleaſure. | 
"IT D 2 There 


bern xt 
There has fallen this laſt year, - prodigious 
quantities of rain, which have carried away 


many bridges, broken down ſeveral banks, 
and very much overflowed the country: Ne- 
vertheleſs the rivers near the mountains ſoon 
empty themſelves into the diſtant rivers, drive 
ing before them great quantities of dirt and 
mud, which have been waſhed from the 
mountains; it is this dirt and mud, which, in 
the courſe of a few ages, choak up certain 
rivers -of -Jtaly ; and the waters ſeeking new 
beds, produce a total alteration in the face of 
the country. Betwixt Padua and Roverigo 
you ſee one great branch of the Po, quite 
deſerted by its waters, and I ſuppoſe it was 
the revolution produced by this accident that 
was the ſubject of an expenſive law. ſuit, 
which I heard tried at Venice for an eſtate of 
about ſix thouſand pounds a year ſterling: 
The matter in conteſt was this: About fifty 
years ſince, the banks of one branch of the Po 
giving way, the water took another courſe, 

and overflowed the neighbouring diſtricts; 
but the revulſion was ſo great, as to expoſe 
and lay dry a large extent of marſhy ground, 

which is now worth annually the above ſum. 
The queſtion in diſpute, is the title to the 
drained 
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drained ground. This grand cauſe was to 
have been finally heard by the court of forty, 
one of the days that I attended their plead- 
ings: The ſuit had been carried on at an in- 
credible expence during forty years, and now 
upon a diviſion of the judges, there were ſe- 
venteen for the plaintiff, and ſeventeen for. 
the defendant, two judges not voting, the 
other four being abſent, The form of the- 
ſtate admitted of a ſecond hearing before the 
ſame court, the enſuing day, but unhappily 
their voices again were equal, and, now the 
parties muſt renew the whole proceſs, and be 
led through all their courts again, N 
for the ſpace of another forty years. 
We paſſed the Campania of Rome, the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of which is held in ſuch hor- 
ror by the Romans, that no foreigner, nor any 
Talian, if he can poſſibly avoid it, lies on the 


road there. Accordingly it will be conceived, 


that their is very indifferent accommodation in 
the Campania, on which account; we found ãt 
neceſſary to keep our poſt-horſes. all night at a 
ſhabby inn, half way to the poſt- houſe before 
you arrive at the Campania, as preferring dirty 


beds and dirty proviſions, to no beds, no provi- 


* and a ſuppoſed peſtilential elimate. The 
D 3 Romans 
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Romans when they travel poſt on this road, 
uſually ſet out from Rome early enough to 
reach Terni the firſt evening; or, if they muſt 
lye one night 1 in the Campania, when the days 
are ſhort, it is at Caſtel- Nuovo, a little above 
thirty miles from Rome. It grieves one to 
behold ſo fine a country as the Campania might 
be made, by a plentiful population, now al; 
moſt a waſte and barren deſart. There is a 

part of the road within twenty miles of Rome 
exceedingly well paved with large ſtones of 


flat ſurfaces ; but the graſs riſes in their inter- 


ſtices; ſo little! is now trodden that path which 
leads to the city of Rome, once ſo mighty. ſo 
populous, and en = np” 
I att, Sir, Ge. 
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Rome, O#. 1765. 

8 1 R, 
MAN, on n tis firſt arrival at Rome, is 
not much fired with its appearance ; 
the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, the thinneſs of 
the inhabitants, the prodigious quantity of 


Monks 
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Monks and beggars, give but a gloomy aſpect 


to this renowned city. There are no rich 
tradeſmen here, who, by their acquiſitions, 
either enoble their ſons, or marry their daugh- 
ters into the houſes of princes. All the thops 
ſeem empty, and the ſhop-keepers poor; not 
one hackney coach in ſo large a town, a no- 
table proof there is no middle ſtation betwixt 
thoſe who always ride, and thoſe who always 
walk. This is the firſt impreſſion; but turn 
your eye from that point of view, to the 
magnificence of their churches, to the vene- 
rable remains of ancient Rome, to the prodi- 
gious collection of pictures and antique ſta- 
tues, to the very river and ground itſelf, for- 
merly the habitation of that people, which, 
from our cradles, we have been taught to a- 
dore, and, with a very few grains of enthuſi- 
aſm in your compoſition, you will feel more 


than ſatisfied. 


The ſurface of modern Rome is certainly 
more elevated than it was in antient times ; 
ſuch an alteration muſt happen, in the courſe” 
of ages, to every city which has been often 


deſtroyed by time and fire, as all the rubbith 


is ſeldom removed ; but the antient pavement, 
on which Trajan's pillar ſtands, ſhews the 
D 4 ele- 
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elevation in that place not to be above ſeven 
or eight feet; and, I am informed, ſome of 
the. triumphal arches are not above three or 
four fect in the ground. The Tarpeian rock 
is ſtill of ſuch a height, that ſhould a man be 
thrown from it, his bones would be in the 
greateſt danger, though there would be no. 
certainty of breaking his neck ; nor, indeed, 
would it be certain, though the rock were ten 
or fifteen feet higher, as ſome have ſuppoſed 
it in the time of the Romans when this kind 
of execution was in vogue: I ſhould imagine, 
therefore, they had ſome method of diſ- 
patching the delinquent, when death did not 
immediately enſue from the. fall; perhaps 

an executioner was at the foot of the rock, 
ready for this purpoſe in caſe of that 
event, which, I imagine, would often hap- 
pen, though the rock had been of twice 
its preſent height, Men, in falling from 
high places, are ſometimes killed on the ſpot, 
but more frequently Janguiſh a conſiderable 
time before death. I conclude, therefore, 


that there is no greater alteration in the 
fte of Rome than what J have mentioned, 


The moſt remarkable change is this, that 
the Campus Martius was, in the time of the 


antient 
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antient Romans, an open area, and now it 
is covered with houſes. The circuit of the 
city, in Pliny's time, did not, by his account, 
exceed the preſent dimenſions, but its popu- 
louſneſs muſt have been amazingly different. 
Were an antiquarian to lament over any 
fall, any metamorphoſis of antient Rome, per- 
haps it might be the preſent ſtate of the Fo- 
rum, where, now, there is every Thurſday and 
Friday, a market for cows and oxen, on the 
very ſpot where the Roman orators were ac- 
cuſtomed to thunder out their eloquence in 
the cauſe of their clients, their country, and 
their gods: Accordingly, the Forum now is 
known by the name of Campo Vaccino. 
Surrounding the Forum are many veltiges 
of antique grandeur ; triumphal arches; re- 
mains of temples; the ruins of the Imperial 
Palace; the Campi doglio, &c. all beſpeaking 


the magnificent ſtate of Rome in the times of 


the Emperors. The great Amphitheatre, 
called alſo I Colofſeo, where the ſpectacle of 
combats was exhibited, is alſo in its neigh- 
bourhood. In this place the ſpirit of modern 
Rome ſeems to prevail over that of antient 
Rome ; for where the wild beaſts and gladia-' 
tors formerly entertained ſeventy or eighty 

thou- 
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thouſand ſpectators, you now ſee a few mife- 
rable old women and beggars,- who are pray- 
ing at the feet of fourteen ſmall chapels, 
which repreſent the fourteen myſteries of our 
Saviour's paſſion. 

e oc 23 70 Jam, dear Sir, &c. 


- Ky 


. 
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, Rome, October 1765. 
. 


XE of the moſt curious arts of modern 
is Rome, is the Moſaic work carried on be 
+. in St Peter's church, which they are now tl 
cultivating at an expence beyond the reach of by 
a private purſe. I am not to tell you the in- by 
vention is antient, and has always continued 20 
in uſe; but it has been ſo little practiſed till ＋ 
within the preſent century, that it appears al- di 


molt a diſcovery. It is a method by which d; 
the capital pictures of the great maſters tl 


wall be tranſmitted to poſterity. in great per- p 
fection. The manner of working in Moſatck, p 
you will, I hope, conceive, from the follow- W 


ing ſuperficial deſcription. EY 


fe- 


Is, 
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The artiſts, by the means of fire, compoſe 
a cake of a nature betwixt ſtone and glaſs, but 
not in the leaſt tranſparent; it is as hard and 
durable as marble, and they have the {kill to 
ſtain it with a colour of what ſhade they 
pleaſe, which they ſo fix by the fire, that it 
preſerves its livelineſs for ever. They manu- 
facture as great a variety of theſe coloured 
ſtones, as will anſwer to the different tints of 
any picture. The artificial ſtone is brittle, 
and the workmen acquire, from uſe, the dexs 
terity of chipping off at a ſtroke, with a pro- 


they wiſn, ſome exceedingly ſmall, but, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, nearly ſquare, and from two 
or three lines to half an inch broad; never- 
theleſs, as the thickneſs of the cake is often 
near an inch, the ſhape of the pieces chipped 
off will be an oblong ſquare, and may be aptly 
enough compared to a double or treble cube. 
The workmen have an infinite variety of theſe 
differently coloured pieces of ſtone, placegiin 
different cells of a drawer ; theſe lie within 


when he is ſetting the preſs, 
| That 


per inſtrument, pieces of the ſhape and ſize 


their reach, whilſt they are compoſing the: 
picture, and they ſelect the proper coloured 
pieces of ſtone, as a com poſitor does the types 


- 
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That the Moſaicł, in very large pictures, 


may not be ſubject either to fall in, or bulge 


out, they made the back, or ſlab, of ſeveral 
pieces of flat ſtones, cramped together with 


iron: "theſe ſtones are of a very hard nature, 
and are alſo extremely thick, in order to ren- 


der them {till leſs liable to warp. They unite. 
as many of theſe flat ſtones to each other as 
will equal the ſize of the picture they are to 
copy. On this ſlab, or frame, they lay a par- 


| ticular paſte, or cement, which, in a ſhort 


time, becomes almoſt as hard as marble , but, 
whilſt it remains in a ſtate of ſoftneſs, they 


apply the Moſarck work, ſtriking into the ce- 


ment with a gentle ſtroke of a ſmall hammer, 
the little oblong pieces of tone, of ſuch tints 
as will repreſent the part they are to imitate. 
They lay but little of the cement at a time, 


leſt it ſhould grow hard too ſuddenly. This 


proceſs goes on fo very flowly, that ten or 

eleven men working on the famous picture of 
tlie Transfighration, by Raphael, require eight 
or nine years to finiſh it; when compleated, 
it will coft about three thouſand pounds ſterl. 


When they have covered the cement en- 
tirely, the work appears extremely rude ; the 


workmen, therefore, wait till the cement has 


a acquired. 
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acquired the hardneſs of ſtone, and that its 
coalition with the Moſaick is perfect, when 
they-rub down and poliſh the ſurface, after 
which it aſſumes a wonderful beauty, though 
it muſt be confeſſed, it is not equal to the 
painting on canvaſs; for, in ſome lights, you 


| ſee not only a gloſſineſs, but even the cracks 


in the Moſaick. The copy, however, in Moſa- 
ick, of the celebrated St Michael of Guido, looks 
almoſt as well as the original. It is unqueſtio- 
nable that the artiſts improve daily; for I 
obſerve that the late works greatly excel thoſe 
done ſome years ſince, which, on a cloſe in- 
ſpection, appear in certain places uneven and 
coarſe, and make you regret the original. 

The Connoiſſeur, or, indeed, any man who 
has a reliſh for the fine arts, muſt be delighted 
on this occaſion, to reflect, that the example 


of ſuch wonderful excellence will now be 


preſerved, to excite the emulation of the ſame 
kind of geniuſes, ſhould the world once more 
produce ſuch a claſs; or, to ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of the painters, ſuch a ſchool, of men. 

I might have taken notice, that-the artiſts 
do not work from the original, but from a 
copy, which is another article of great ex- 
pence, as it is neceſſary the copy ſhould be a 


good 
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good one. I had imagined the ſole reaſon for 
. employing a copy was to obviate the danger 
of injuring the original; but they ſay, as the 
colours of the copy are freſh, they can imitate 
them better than from an original, where they 
are by time become faded and dead. I have 
mentioned that the antients uſed Moſaicks; but 
they had not the art of making and ſtaining 
ſtone; they uſed only natural marble, &c. 
which did not furniſh them with the fame 
quantity of ſhades the moderns are poſſeſſed 
of, and, conſequently, their colouring was leſs 
perfect. ane | 154 
The Moſaic of Florence is not unlike that 
of the antients: It is compoſed of a great va- 
riety of differently coloured marbles, flints, 
ſtones, &e.- The workmen are obliged to ſaw 
off every little piece, which demands much 
more time than the method of chipping them 
off, as practiſed in the Roman Moſaich, and, 
therefore, the Florentine is {till much dearer 
thun the Roman; indeed a large picture would 
amount to an incredible ſum: On this accaunt 
they confine their work to {mall pictures, ta- 
blegSc. which, after all, notwithſtanding the 
great expence, are by no means ſo beautiful as 

the Reman Moſaic pictures. I am, &c. 


' . a 10 


| Rome, Oc. 17652 
SIR, 


T would be idle, and contrary to my de- 
clared plan of writing, ſhould I attempt 
any deſcription of the celebrated pictures, or 
Ratues at Rome; I ſhall therefore only beg 
leave to obſerve, from my own feeling, that 


in the midſt of all this excellence, the dying 
Gladiator affects me moſt, The Farneſe' , 


Hercules is in the higheſt reputation, as an ex- 
quiſite performance, and would indeed have 
been a fine piece of ſculpture, had there been 
ſuch an original in nature; but, as T happen 
to know, from my particular ſtudies, - that 
ſome certain muſcles of a man's body, how- 
ever much inflated, would not aſſume the 
ſhape they do here, I cannot be pleaſed, as 
moſt men are, with the Farneſe Hercules; on 
the contrary, all is nature in the dying Glas» 
diator, and, indeed, the expreſſion is fo tr 


a man may walk round and round the ſtatue; - 


till he almoſt forget it is ſtone. 


TEST RNC 
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The magnificence of the Roman Emperor, 
in embelliſhing the city, roſe to ſuch a height, 
that they ranſacked all the quarries of Egypt, 
for alabaſter, granite, porphyry, and every 
kind of marble that country afforded; and, 
though time and gothic rage muſt have de- 
ſtroyed great quantities, yet, ſuch was the pro- 
ſuſion brought to Rome, that, beſides the ama- 
zing numbers of columns, ſtatues, vaſes, and 
tables, ſtill preſerved intire, you ſee the very 
poſts in the ſtreets, all of em without ex- 
ception, made of granite, alabaſter, or mafble ; 
but the moſt ſtupendous fi ſights of all, are the 
monſtrous obeliſks, conſiſting of only one piece 
| of marble. I meditate on theſe objects till I 
am loſt in wonder and confuſion, We have 
no idea of the mechanical powers by which 
they were dug out of the quarry, and brought 
from Egypt : We are aſtoniſhed at the enor- 
mous ſize of the ſtones at S onebenge, and can- 
not comprehend by what contrivance they 
were carried and laid in that form; but the 
largeſt of them is ſmall, compared with the 
} rocft obeliſk at Rome, which I think is a bun- 
red & one feet long, and proportionably thick. 
The ruin of the triumphal bridge near St 
Angelo, is an object that cannot but firike a 
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man of letters: This was the bridge over 
which every General marched into the city, 
to whom a triumph was decreed, either for 
the conqueſt of a province, or any other ſig- 
nal victory. From, the time of Romulus, to 
that of the Emperor Probus, there were about 
three hundred and twenty of theſe triumphs. 
There are now only a few remains of the piers. 


Who can behold this ſcene, without ruminat- 


ing on the nature of the human heart, and 
recollecting to what trials it muſt have been 
expoſed in the courſe of ſo 1 and ſo _ 
tering a proceſſion? ee 

Many of the churches in this city, al 
above all St Peter's, are ſo very magnificent, 
that they vie with ancient Rome in every ar- 
ticle but that of durableneſs, much of their 
beauty being derived from pictures, ſtucco, 
and gilding, the tranſitory ornaments of two 
or three ages. I cannot forbear remarking, in 
this place, that the pride of modern Rome 
is one of the cauſes of her wretchedneſs: 
She boaſts of her gold and ſilver lying dead 
in her churches; but had that gold and ſilver | 
a tres circulation through the country, it 
would enliven n and furniſh property to 
1 E thou- 
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thouſands who are now ſtarving in the moſt 
preſſing indigence. 

St Peter's never fails to pleaſe both the 
learned and the unlearned eye; the wonder- 
ful regularity and adjuſtment of its parts, like 
the beauty of a fine face, demand no ſkill in 
drawing to taſte its charms : Then its colo- 
nades, fountains, and obeliſk, give it an inimi- 
table elegance. It muſt be confeſſed, how- 
ever, that the approach to this noble edifice, ' 
is confined and ſhabby; but they now talk 
of demoliſhing the narrow mean ftreet leading 
from St Angelo; and ſhould this deſign take 
place, the avenue will be anſwerable to the 
building; though, to render St Peter's church 
ſtill more perſect, the Vatican, with its eleven 
thouſand chambers, ſhould be removed, which, 
like an ugly excreſcence, protuberates on one 
ſide, and deſtroys the ſymmetry of the elevation. 
In the Vatican, beſides a great num- 
ber of Rapbael's paintings, are the excellent 
and celebrated ſtatues of the Belvedere Apolli, 
the Lavcoon, and the Antinous. The Las- 
con wants an arm: There lyes on the 
ground one of marble, which, it is ſaid, Ai. 
cbael Angelo had begun, in order to perfect 
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the ſtatue, but, perceiving how unſpirited his 
work would appear, compared with the origi- 
nal, he left the limb in the ſtate we ſee it, 
not half executed, a monument of his mo- 
deſty and ſelf-knowledge. It may be ima- 
gined that no one ſince, has been ſo preſump- 
tyous to make an attempt after him, and there - 
fore the deficiency is ſupplied by an arm of 
terra cuota. 


T am, Sir, &c. 


”_ —_— 
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Narrxs, Nov. 176 
81 R, ns 


HE road from Rome to this place is bad 
enough, the-inns are ſtill worſe ; nay 

worſe than thoſe on the Lyoretto road; for, 
in the town of Loretto, there was good ac- 
commodation, but all the way to Naples we 
never once crept within the ſheets, not dar- 
ing to encounter the vermin and naſtineſs of 
thoſe beds. I attempted to pleaſe myſelf 
with the conceit of travelling the ſame road 
that Horace did in his journey to Brundu- 
fm; but my ſenſations were too ſtrong for 


E 2 my 
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my fancy. The ſwampy ſoil and marſhes on 
the right hand, with a ſtring of barren moun- 
tains on the left, for ſcores of miles together, 
may amuſe, but cannot delight a traveller. 
Did we not know that ancient Lag was, 
much more populous than it now is; did. 
we not know that popolouſneſs renders, a 
country rich and chearful, I ſhould have ſuſ- 
pected thoſe maſters of the univerſe had, in 
WT haughtineſs, and from a contempt of all 
other nations, called theirs the Garden of the 
World ; for, beautiful and fertile as ſome parts 
of it are, the amazing quantity of barren 
mountains, extending from almoſt the one ex- 
tremity to the other, fhould ſeem to deprive 
it of that charaQer; and, however bold and 
uncommon the aſſertion may appear, I think 
gland a better, reſemblance- of a garden 
than Laß; and ſhould not helitate to oppoſe 
our verdure and incloſures, to their myrtle 
and orange trees, which laſt, by the bye, are 
not to be ſeen in winter out of green houſes, 
S in the ſouthern parts of 1taly. 

. Whilſt I was in England, I never hong the 
words northern climate. pronounced, but they 
conveyed to mean idea of barrenneſs and im- 
perfection. I had always conceived, that 
San « vegetables 
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vegetables and garden fruits attained a flavour 
and ſavourineſs in the more Southern Climes, 
unknown to the latitude of 51; but, to my 
great ſurprize, I do not find that any of their 
herbage is equal, in taſte and ſweetneſs, to 
that which grows in our gardens; their green 
pea is far leſs delicious than ours; beſides 
(if I am rightly informed) they have but 
one ſort of green pea; then what is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, few of their fruits excell 


ours; I believe none, except their water-me- 


lons, their grapes, and their figs: An Engh/ 
Gentleman of diſtinction, in this place, with 


the raſberry-jam he imports from England, 
makes iced raſberry of a much higher flavour 


than any we meet with at Naples made im- 
mediately from the fruit itſelf. If they have 
not peaches to be compared with ours, and no 
nectarines, I preſume it is owing to the vio- 
lence of the ſummer ſun, though poſſibly 
theſe defects may ariſe from their ignorance of 
cultivation in aly. A certain Noble of Ve- 
nice, well known in the polite world for his 
attachment to the fine arts, has procured a 
{ſkilful gardener from England within theſe 


few years, in hopes of improving the culture 


ol his garden. I converſed with this gardener, 
E 3 whom 
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whom I found-under a ſtate of diſcouragement 
and deſpair. He told me- he had not yet 
ever taſted a peach in Laſy of a true flavour, 
and he believed he never ſhould, for that he 
was thwarted and obſtructed by the other gar- 
deners, in his attempts to reform their prac- 
tice, and that he had no authority over them, 
but was confined to his own, proper depart- 
ments, which he told me would anſwer very 
little purpoſe. 

From Capua (about four miles from the ru- 
ins of the ancient Capua) the road to Naples 
is very pleaſant ; the gardens and vineyards on 
- each fide are well cultivated ; however, the 
diſtrict of Capua does not anſwer the idea we 
have of its luxury in the times of Hannibal, 
if I may judge from the great difficulty I 


found of procuring a morſel of dinner in that 
town, | 


I am, Sir, Gt. 


LET- 
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NaeLes Nov. 1765. 


SIR, 
| FTER an abſence of ſome months, 
I am perſuaded you will be pleaſed to 
hear from your old friend and acquaintance ; 
and, therefore, I ſhall not ſurfeit you with 
nauſeous apologies for the trouble I give you, 


I take it for granted, Mr — has commu- 


nicated ſome part of my correſpondence, as he | 


tells me you ſhuddered at our paſſage over the 


Alps. I know your averſion to altitudes, and 
conceive you would be giddy, if not terrified, 
in looking down ſuch perpendicular depths 
and precipices. Some parts of the Alps ex- 


hibit a moſt delightful and tremendous pro- 


ſpect, and were the firſt great object I met 
with amongſt the marvellous. I think the 
city of Venice floating on the water, with its 
beautiful adjacent iſlands, may be ranked as 
the ſecond ; and I will venture to mention St 
Peter's as the third, though it partake not of 
beauties derived from Nature, being a meer 
work of Art; but, above all, I admire the 

E 4 heavens, 
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heavens, the earth, and the ſea of Naples, 
The iflands, the mountains, the Bay, the 
buildings, and the ſlope on which the build- 
ings ſtand, render the view of this city en- 
chantingly pretty. I am lodged on the brink 
of the Bay, with a beautiful winding coaſt, 
the celebrated iſland Caprea, and the more ce- 
lebrated Mount Veſuvius before my eyes, 
Since my arrival we have had bluſtering wea- 
ther, and, though in November, more thunder 
and lightening than I ever knew in July in 
our latitudes; but the ſea is ſo ſheltered that 
there is no horror in the ſcene, and the ſtreets 
are ſo well paved, that they become clean 
and dry in a few hours after a deluge. I 
can imagine, and am told, that the heats of 
ſummer are dreadful, but, thank God, they 
are not to be my concern; I am to enjoy the 
ſweets only of a Neapolitam winter, and, ag 
far as I can judge, they are unſpeakable to a 
man who ſuffers in his lungs from moiſture 
and cold. Damps are little known in this 
place, neither furniture nor walls are much 
injured by that circumſtance; and for tem- 
perature of the air, ſuffice it to inform you, 
that, in order to write this letter comfortably, 
I chuſe to open the windows, Could-an 
aſthmatic 
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aſthmatic. man jump from London to the 
lodgings I have taken, though at any riſk of 
his neck, he would do well to venture; but 
I cannot ſay it would be worth while to go: | 
and return as we do, through ſo much filth, 
and ſo many Og from bugs, 2 fleas, 
gnats, ſpiders, Cc. | " 

Rome gave me dh entertainment, and I 
propoſe to make it another viſit ; could I ſtay 
there four or five months, I ſhould certainly 
run over all the claffics, and compare the ob- 
jects with the deſcriptions. If a man have no 
taſte, not to ſay a little enthuſiaſm for the an- 
tiquities and glory of antient Rome, I do not 
know a more melancholy place than modern 
Rome. Indeed, the excellent pictures to be 
ſeen in their churches and palaces, are ambro- 
ſia to ſome palates ; but, I confeſs, that after ha- 
ving paid my reſpects to fifty thouſind of them; 
I am ſatiated, and grow indifferent in my viſits 
to the ſecond fifty thouſand. One ſees too 
quick a ſucceſhon to be much pratified; a a 
man has not time to contemplate, and fix-in 
his memory the ſeveral charactetiſticks of the 
different maſters; and I queſtion whether I 
ſhould not have had much more pleaſure in 
Wir twelve or fiftcen only, of the- firſt 

- n, 
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pieces, than that infinite quantity which has 
paſſed ſo rapidly in review before my eyes. 
The churches at Rome are fo ſplendid and 
rich, that they have deſtroyed my appetite 
for that purſuit too; beſides, to uſe a meta- 
phyſical expreſſion, the aſſociation of ideas 
ſpoils my reliſh for theſe gaudy and ſumptu- 
ous objects, as I cannot look on their golden 
altars, and their fat prieſts, without reflect- 
ing on their deſerted Campania, and ſtarving 
laity ; however I muſt mention, that as all 
ranks of men are allowed to wear a church- 
man's habit, and many do, a ſtranger is not 
to imagine that every perſon he ſees with a 
band, Cc. is an Ecclefiaſtick : there are 
multitudes in this dreſs at Rome, who have 
not the leaſt connection with the church. 
The Pope is ſaid to be a good natured old 
man, and, I think, I can read that character 
in his countenance and geſtures: When he 
returned to Rome for the winter, from his 
| in the country, my company and I 
met him in the ſkirts of the town, and hav- 
ing no ſcruples of conſcience to pay the ſame 
devoirs that others do here to a Prince of the 
country, and the head of the church, we 


threw ourſelves on our knees, * 
is 
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great ſatisfaction; for, 1 affure you his 
eyes ſparkled. We made a ſmall groupe at 
a diſtance from any croud: I could fee he was 
gathering himſelf into an attitude to give us 
an extraordinary benediction as he approach- 
ed us, perceiving we were ngliſb; and I 
flatter myſelf to this moment, that he felt an 
inward joy, when he extended his hands, and 
poured out the bleſſing on ſo many wretehed 
Hereticks, I will not ſay we are the better 


for his Holineſs, but, to uſe the Catholick ar- 
gument, we are certainly not the worſe. 


T am, Sir, &c. 


—— 3 i —_ <A... 
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Narrzs, Nov. 1765. 
STR, | | | 

OU tell me, two or three huſbands are 
lately ſeparated from their wives, and be- 


moan the degeneracy of the age in theſe inſtan- 
ces. You ſuppoſe the manners of our people 
corrupted, becauſe two or three married cou- 


ple, 
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ple, either on the account of gallantry, or 
-averſion, have parted: With us here, it is 
an argument of national virtue. We read 
with aſtoniſhment that the examples are only 
two or three in ſo large a kingdom. Were 
Tralians to ſeparate either on the account of 
indifference or gallantry, there would be al- 
moſt as many divorces as marriages. It ap- 
pears to us, that, becauſe ſome ſeparate where 
there is no affection, others may remain to- 
gether becauſe there is affection; a paſſion 
in a manner almoſt unknown betwixt huf- 
bands and wives in this climate, When 1 
paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure on the ſtate of matri- 
mony in theſe kingdoms, do not believe that 
T ſpeak from a ſpirit of detraction, or with- 
out good grounds: I believe I can much 
more ſatisfactorily folve this phænomenon, 
than the ingenious Monteſguitu does that of the 
different characters of different nations, from 
the various latitudes in which they are ſitu- 
ated, Sc. How is it probable that huſbands 
and wives ſhould have any eſteem, much 
leſs love for each other, when they are al- 
ways brought together without the leaſt par- 
ticipation of their own; the fathers never 
conſult the liking of the young people, but 
look 
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LETTER XVII, 73 
look forwards to the endowments of the next 
generation, which are compriſed in two 
words, Fortune and Family. All that I have 
here ſaid is ſo literally true, that it very ſel- 
dom happens the parties know one another 
before the marriage articles are drawing up, 
and, perhaps, do not viſit twice, before the 
day of conſummation; ſhe, to that moment, 

is locked up in a convent. Pan 
Bad as the above ſyſtem, is, it We © not 
be ſufficient to diffuſe univerſal unhappineſs 
through the domains of Hymen; Chance and 
good ſenſe would now and then render this 
ſort of union agreeable, and even friendly; 
but that abominable and infernal faſhion of 
taking a Ciceſbeo ſo ſoon after they have quit- 
ted the altar, is a never failing meaſure to 
eſtrange whatever affection might otherwiſe 
have ſprung up. Many people in England 
imagine the majority of Ciceſbeos to be. an 
innocent kind of dangling fribble ; but they 
are utterly miſtaken in the chatacter ; nor do 
I find it underſtood here that the Ladies 
live in greater purity with their Ciceſbeos 
than with their huſbands; and, generally 
ſpeaking, with much leſs; If only one half 
of the Ladics prathiled this cuſtom, the other 
| half 
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half would deſpiſe them; but, in fact, very 
ew have any pretence to upbraid the reſt 
with bad conduct, either from having no Ci- 
ceſbeo, or living innocently with him: if 
there be any of the latter ſort, their reward 
muſt be in Heaven, or, Virtue muſt be its 
own reward; as nobody gives them the leaſt 
credit here for their continence, or ſuppoſes it 
practicable; nay, perhaps, they may laugh at 
it as ridiculous, ſo pardonable and fo polite do 
they eſteem this ſpecies of immorality ; and, 
to ſay the truth, I myſelf have ſeen Prin- 
ceſſes, Dutcheſſes, and their Ciceſbeos, 
viliting with the ſame unconcernedneſs, 
as an honeſt citizen and his wife do; nor, 
after a little habit and uſe, do they afford 
me more matter of ſpeculation, To give 
you an idea in one word, how much the 
mode of inſeparableneſs betwixt them is eſta- 
bliſhed, ſuffice it to ſay, that if you invite 
five ladies to dipner, you of courſe lay ten 
plates, as each for a certainty brings her Ci- 
ceſbeo with her. You are not to imagine, that 
when I ſpeak of an invitation of ladies, that 
a ſingle woman is ever thought of; that 
charm in ſociety, that innocence and ſpright- 
lineſs attendant upon youth, 'and the igno- 
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rance of a deceitful world, is utterly unknown 
in Laly, nor are there more than two unmar- 
ried ladies in this metropolis, who viſit; all 
the others are locked up in monaſteries. - 

Children here have very little tendency to 
ſupport the friendſhip and harmony of the 
married ſtate; with us, the joint intereſt of 
both father and mother in their little ones, 
with perhaps the blended features they each 
diſcover in their progeny, do not contribute 
in a ſmall degree to heal any accidental breach- 
es, or at leaſt, to make them live ſeemingly 
on good terms for the ſake of their poſterity. 
In Taly, a certain knowledge of every wife's 
attachment to a lover, extinguiſhes all ſocial 
affection, and all fondneſs for the offspring; 
and it is only the eldeſt born, who the huſ- 
band is ſure belongs to him; and for that ſe- 
curity, it is generally requiſite, the birth 
ſhould take place the firſt year, as the women 
ſeldom hold out longer without a Ciceſbeos 
indeed how ſhould they ? for a huſband will 
not wait on his wife to a public place, and it 
is not the faſhion for women to go, as in 
England, without men. I have been told, 
by a grave Neapolitan old Gentleman, the 
fault is entirely on the fide of the huſbands, 


* who 
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whoate fickle from the nature of the climate} 
and cannot continue conſtant toitheir wives 
many months, ſo that the poor women are 
driven into this meaſure; but, whether the 
practice ariſe from levity or compulſion, the 


conſequence is dreadful to ſociety, if there 


be any real delight, any AN ig in Vitae, 
and mutual Love. 8 

Mr Hamilton, the mb a very polite 
Gentleman receives company every evening, 
which conduces much to the pleaſure of the 
Engliſh reſiding here. It is the cuſtom, 
when neither the Opera, nor any particular 
engagements prevent, to meet at his houſe, 

where we amuſe ourſelves as we are diſpoſed, 
either at cards, the billiard-table, or his little 
concert; ſome. form themſelves into ſmall 
parties of ' converſation, and as the members 
of this ſociety ate often Ambaſſadors, Nun- 
cios, Monſignoris, Envoys, Reſidents, and the 
firſt quality of Naples, you will conceive it to 
be inſtructive as well as LOO, | 
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5 NarLes, Nov. 1765. 
SIR, 

STRANGER, upon his arrival in 

ſo large and celebrated a city as Na- 
ples, generally makes the publick ſpectacles 
his firſt purſuit. Theſe confiſt of the Kivg' S 
Theatre, where the ſerious Opera is per- 
formed; and of two ſmaller theatres, called 
Theatro Nuovo, and the Theatro dei Fioren- 
tini, where they exhibit burlettas only.” There 
is alſo a little dirty kind of a play-houſe, 
where they perform a comedy every night, 
though the Drama has ſo little encouragement 
at Naples, that their comedies are ſeldom fre- 
quented by any of the gentry, but ſeem to-be 
chiefly an amuſement for the populace, at 
leaſt, that clafs of people juſt above the po- 
pulace: However, 1 ſhall not fail to deſcribe 
the preſent ſtate of that ſtage, after having 
ſpoken of their Opera- houſes. 

The King's Theatre, upon the firſt view, 
is, perhaps, almoſt as remarkable an object 
as any a man ſees in his travels: I not only 
ſpeak from my own feeling, but the deelara- 

A tion 
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tion of every foreigner here. The amazing 
extent of the ſtage, with the prodigious cir- 
cumference of the boxes, and height of the 
cieling, produce. a. marvellous effect on the 
mind, for a few moments; but the inſtant 
the Opera opens, a ſpectator laments this 


ſtriking fight. He immediately perceives this 


ſtructure does not gratify the ear, how much 
ſoever it may the eye. The voices are drown- 
ed in this immenſity of ſpace, and even the 
orcheſtra itſelf, though a numerous band, 
lies under a diſadvantage : It is true, ſome 
of the firſt fingers may be heard, yet, upon 
the whole, it muſt be admitted, that the 
houſe is better contrived to ſee, than to hear 
an Opera. h 

There are ſome who cn that the 
ſingers might be very well heard, if the audi. 
ence were more filent ; but it is ſo much the 


faſhion at Naples, and, indeed, through all 


[taly, to conſider the Opera as a place of ren- 
dez vous and viſiting, that they do not ſeem 
in the leaſt to attend to the muſick, but laugh 
and talk through the whole performance, 


without any reſtraint ; and, it may be imagi- 


ned, that an afſembly of ſo many hundreds 
n together ſo loudly, muſt entirely 
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ot * 


9 cover the voices of the ſingers. I was pre- 5 
= poſſeſſed of this cuſtom before I left England, ; 
* but had no idea it was carried to ſuch an ex- 
le treme. I had been informed, that though [ 
it the Talians indulged this humour in ſome 1 
is degree, yet, when a favourite ſong was ſing- 1 
is ing, or the King was preſent, they obſerved a 1 
h deep ſilence: I muſt, however, deny the fact in 1 
n both caſes, from what J have ſeen, though, 1 
* poſlibly, they may have paid more regard to 1 Z 
d, ſome ſongs, than to thoſe J heard; and, pro- 4 
ne bably, the audience may have ſhewn to Don 1 
on Carlos, King of Naples, more reſpe& than '' 
he they do to his ſon, a youth of fifteen. 
* An Engliſbman wonders at this behaviour 

| of the Italians; he comes with a notion that 
he they are all enthuſiaſtically fond of mulick ; 
TH that there is ſomething in the climate which 
he gives them this propenſity, and that their na- 
all tural genius js nurſed and improved by a mu- 
"MR ſical education: Upon enquiry, he finds his 
_ opinion almoſt groundleſs; very few Gentle- 
oh men here practiſe the fiddle, or any other in- 
ce, ſtrument, and all the young Ladies are placed 
gi in convents, where they remain until they 
N marry, or take the veil, and where muſick is 
ely ſeldom a part of their education; nor can it be 
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ſuppoſed that any woman, after marriage, un- 
dertakes ſo laborious a taſk as that of making 
a proficiency on the harpfichord : For theſe 
reaſons, therefore, an Italian audience has no 
other pleaſure in melody than what pure Na- 
ture affords; whereas, in England, the fine 
Ladies have alſo an acquired taſte, the . 
of aſſiduity and cultivation. 

I cannot place the neglect of the ſtudy of 
muſick amongſt the Gentry of this country in 
a ſtronger light, than by mentioning, that I 
found it impoſſible, at Venice and here, to 
hire a harpſichord fit to play on; ſo ſmall is 
the demand, I preſume, for that inſtrument. 
Another argument how little muſick is cul- 
tivated here, may be gathered from the cir- 
cumſtance of never printing their operas, or 
favourite airs, which would be a neceſlary 
conſequence of a general demand, as we ſec 
is the caſe in London and Paris. By the bye, 
it may not be unworthy notice (to exemplify 
how neceſlary uſe is in every kind of exerciſe) 
that the greateſt maſters here, cannot play 
readily, at fight, a piece of printed muſick. 
The reaſon they have aſſigned to me is, that 
printed notes are much cloſer to each other, 
than the written ones which they are accuſ- 
| tomed 
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tomed to, It will be natural, then, to aſk, 
after this account, how it happens, that. Taly 
furniſhes all Europe with muſicians? The 


| anſwer is, that the infinite quantity of muſic 


exhibited in their churches and chapels, pro- 
vides bread, though the wages be ſmall, for a 
prodigious number of performers; and, as 
trade is deſpicable, and laborious employments 
are held in deteſtation, parents are induced to 
bring up their children to this profeſſion, 
which they can do at a ſmall expence ; for 
there are ſeveral hundred youths brought up 
to muſick, in their Conſervatories, or charita- 
ble foundations: Now, where there are ſo 
many hundreds in continua: practice, it is not 
ſtrange that emulation and genius ſhould, 
every now and then, produce an excellent 
performer, who, if he be well adviſed, will 
certainly ſet out for England, where talents 
of every kind are rewarded ten-fold above 
what they are at. Naples, except in the ſingle 
inſtance of the firſt claſs of opera fingers, who 
are payed extravagantly, as I ſhall explain in 
fame future letter, 


Jam, Sir, &c. 
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i NarLESs, Nov. 1765. 
1 | 
Otwithſtanding the amazing noiſineſs 
of the audience, during the whole per- 
formance of the Opera, the moment the dan- 
ces begin, there is a univerſal dead ſilence, 
which continues ſo long as the dances conti- 
nue. Witty people, therefore, never fail to 
tell me, the Neapolitans go to ſee, not to bear 
an Opera. A ſtraoger, who has a little com- 
paſſion in his breaſt, feels for the poor fingers, 
who are treated with ſo much indifference: 
and contempt : He almoſt wonders that they 
can ſubmit to ſo groſs an affront; and I find, 
by their own: confeſſion, that however accuſ- 
tomed they be to it, the mortification is al- 
ways dreadful, and they are eager to declare 
how happy they are when they ſing in a 
country where more attention is paid to their 
talents, | 

One would ſuppoſe, from the regard ſhewn 
to the dances, that a ſuperior excellence ſhould 
be expected in this art; but Naples does not 
at preſent, afford any very capital performers, 

nor 


* 
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nor do the dances which have been brought 
on the ſtage this ſeaſon, reflect much honout 
on their taſte. They are, in general, exceed- 
ingly tedious, ſome laſting thirty-five minutes, 
and others twenty-five, . with incidents and 
characters too vulgar and buffooniſh; but it 
muſt be' confeſſed that their ſcenery is ex- 
tremely fine; their dreſſes are new and rich; 
and the muſick is well adapted; but, — ä 
all, the ſtage is ſo large and noble, as to ſet 2 
off the rea to an hee mane ad- | 
vantage. 

The Neapolitan en 2 dine: or i 
with one another, and many of them hardly 
ever viſit, but at the Opera; on this account: 
they ſeldom abſent themſelves, - though the 
Opera be played three nights ſucceſſively, and 
it be the ſame Opera, without any change, 
during ten or twelve weeks. It is cuſtomary 
for Gentleman to run about from box to box, 
betwixt the acts, and even in the midſt of the 
performance; but the Ladies, after they are 
ſeated, never quit their box the whole even- 


* ing. It is the faſhion to make appointments 
1 for ſuch and ſuch nights. A Lady receives 
t viſitors in her box one night, and they remain 
: with her the whole Opera; another night 
r F 4. ſhe 
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ſhe returns the viſit in the ſame manner. In 
the intervals of the acts, principally: betwixt 


the firſt and ſecond, the proprietor of the box 


regales her company with iced fruits and 
ſweet meats. I will ſoon take an opportuni- 
ty of explaining to you * I mean: * the 
N of a box. 

Beſides the indulgence of a loud ne 
tion, they ſometimes form themſelves into 
card parties; but, I believe, this cuſtom does 
not prevail ſo much at preſent, as it did for- 
merly, for I have never ſeen more than two 
or three boxes fo occupied, in the ſame night. 
There is a notion in England, that the Tali- 
ans frequently ſup in their boxes, and that, 
by drawing the ſhutters in front, they may be 
in private; but there are no ſuch ſhutters tat 
Naples; end the practice of ſupping is ſo rare, 
that I have never ſeen it. 


1 am, Sir ; Sc. 
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| Nabi Nov, 170 
SIR, 


Propoſe, in a this letter, to give you a. - | 
ſcription of the great Opera-Houſe; and 
as all the Talian theatres are built on the ſame 
plan, diff ring only in the number of boxes, 
I deſire you will conſider it as a ſpecimen of 
the others, tho' the Pit is indeed a little par- 
ticular ; for the ſeats have elbows, which cir- 
cumſtance, I believe, is peculiar ta this ane 
Theatre, 

The Pit here, as I have already hinted, is 
very ample ; it contains betwixt five and fix 
hundred ſeats, with arms reſembling a large 
elbow chair, beſides an interval all through 
the middle, and a circuit all round it, under 
the boxes, both of which I judge, inacrowded 
houſe, will hold betwixt one and two hun- 
dred people ſtanding. The ſeat of each 
chair lifts. up like the lid of a box, and has a 
lock to faſten it. There are, in Naples, Gen- 
tlemen enough to hire by the year the firſt 
four rows next to the orcheſtra; who take 
the key of the chair home with them, when 
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the Opera is finiſhed, lifting up the ſeat, and 
leaving it locked. By this contrivance, they 
are always ſure of the ſame place, at what- 
ever hour they pleaſe to go to the Opera; nor 
do they diſturb the audience, though it be in 
the middle of a ſcene, as the intervals betwixt 
the rows are wide enough to admit a luſty 
man to walk to his chair, without obliging 
any body to riſe. The uſual: payment for 
the ſeaſons, or the whole year, in which they 
give four operas, 1s twenty ducats, about three 
pounds fifteen ſhillings; the people who do 
not hire their feats by the year, pay three car- 
lines, about thirteen pence a PT for 
their place in the pit. | 

The boxes are not diſpoſed like ours, into 
front and ſide boxes, but into ſix ranges, one 
above another, all round the houſe: The 
three lower ranges are hired either for the 
feaſon, or the whole year, by the Ladies of 
diſtinction: The price of a box for the whole 
year, is two hundred and forty ducats, equal 
to about forty - ſix br forty- ſeven pounds ſter- 
ling. The price of a ſeaſon is proportioned 
to the length of the feaſon : The other three 
ranges are let by the night; but no man or in 
woman can go into the boxes, paying only F. 
<a> for gr 
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for one perſon, ac in France and England. 
Strangers who come to Naples for a mort ; 
time, if they are either people of figure, or 


well recommended, are invited into'the boxes 
of the nobility z if they are not, they hire a 
box for the night, and ſeldom fail to find one 
in the ſecond or third range, for, ſhould it 
happen that they are all taken up for the ſea- 
ſon by perſons of quality, yet ſome of theſe 
perſons of quality are not ſo delicate, but that 
they order the undertaker of the opera to let 


out their boxes when they do not go them- 


ſelves, and often ſtay at home purpoſely on 


gala nights, and at the opening of a new opera, 


when, ſometimes, they are hired for the night 
at an exorbitant price, ſuch as fiſteen —_ 
and ſometimes much more. 

Each of the fix ranges, conſiſting of thirty 
boxes, would make one hundred and eighty 
in all, if the King's box; in the front, did not 
occupy the place of four of them. It is ſitu- 


ated on the ſame level with the ſecond range, 


and is both of the extent and height of two 
boxes, poſſeſſing as I have intimated, the ſpace 
of four boxes. This ſituation of his Majeſty 
in front has a good effect, and if our Royal 


Family approved of it, the imitation would 


grace our London theatres. 
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The boxes are large enough to hold twelve 
people ſtanding, but their largeneſs is owing to 
their depth, for they are ſo narrow, that only 
three Ladies can fit in front, and the three 
next behind them muſt; ſtand up, if they 
would ſee all the ſtage and the actors; ſo that 
if more than fix are preſent, all thoſe behind 
ſee little or nothing: This ariſes from a par- 
tition which runs betwixt each of the boxes, 
and prevents the ſide view. Were theſe par- 

titions removed, the houſe would be much 
cooler in warm weather; two or three hun- 
dred people more would ndrtaks of the diver- 
fion than there do at preſent ; the Ladies 
would be more conſpicuous, and, conſequent- 
ly, the theatre appear more gaudy than now 
that they are ſhut up in ſuch dark cloſets; 
bat I ſhould ſuppoſe that this alteration will 
never take place, becauſe if the boxes which 
now hold ſix only with convenience, were 
made commodious for ten or fifteen, two fa- 
milies would join for one box, and conſequent- 
ly,-not above half the boxes would be hired. 

What I have here ſaid, relates only to the fide 
boxes, becauſe every one in the front boxes 
mud have a view of the ſtage. 
8 a | Ian, Sir, &c, 
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| NaeLes, Dec. 1765. 
SIR, | | 
J. is the cuſtom in 1faly to light the ſtage 
only, which renders their ſpectacles fright- 
fully dark and melancholy. They pretend 
it is an advantage to the performers and the 
ſtage ; and ſo far is true, that if there muſt be 
only ſuch a ſmall quantity of light in the 
houſe, it is much better to place it on the 
ſtage, than on any other part; but on gala 
nights, when it is illuminated in every part, 
the Talians ſeem as much ' pleaſed with it as 
a ſtranger, ſo that I imagine it is to ſave the 
expence of ſo many wax tapers, that the cuſ- 
tom is continued. Theſe tapers are almoſt as 
big as.ſmall torches, and are diſpoſed very un- 
artfully againſt the ſides of the boxes, as high 
as the fourth range; ſo that the glare, the 
heat, and the ſmell of them, are very offenſive 
to thoſe who ſit in the boxes, on which ac- 
count, it is not unuſual, oh the gala nights, 
when the King is not there, to ſee the people 
in the boxes extinguiſh ſeveral of them, 
When his Majeſty is preſent, they do not take 
. - on 
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that liberty; but if, inſtead of theſe tapers, 

RE there were a ſufficiency of luſtres hanging 
over the pit, the purpoſe would be anſwered 
without the leaſt annoyance. 

Dark as the boxes are, they would be Ril 
darker, if thoſe who ſit in them did not, at 
their own expence, put up a couple of can- 

dles, without which it would be impoſſible to 
| | read the opera; yet there are ſome ſo trugal, 
= as not to light up their box, though the inſtan- 
N ces are rare. It is not the faſhion here, nor to 
— the beſt of my remembrance, in any part of 
Ttaly, to take a ſmall wax light to the houſe, 
| and, therefore, hardly any man has eyes good 
| enough to make uſe of a bock in the pit. 
1 „ The Ladies in the boxes and pit of the O- 
| | pera Houſe in, London, make a much more 
brilliant appearance than they would in the 
dark Hoxes at Naples, where, on common 
nights, it is not poſſible to diſtinguiſh a feature 
in the oppoſite boxes: Indeed the London thea- ¶ 24 
tres are much better contrived to render the de] 
ſpectators an ornament to the houſe ; for even wa 


the galleries in my opinion, exhibit a proſpect WW lon 
which enlivens, if it do not beautify, the W anc 


ſcene; but were they ever ſo aukward, they WM the 
are neceſſary in England, where ſo manyhun-W tac 
dreds 
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dreds of the middle rank of people, reſort 
every evening to the Play-houſe. The the- 
atres at Paris; from their enormous length, 
are rather worſe ſhapen than thoſe of 1taly, 
but their amphitheatre behind the pit, ſome- 
what reſembling our front boxes, is a great 
relief to them, otherwiſe, being ſo narrow, 
they would appear extremly melancholy. It 
is wonderful, that ſo gay, ſo elegant a nation 
ſhould be fatisfied ſuch a length of time with 
two Tennis-courts converted into Play-houſes; . 
but I am apt to ſuſpect from ſome converſa- 
tions I have had with Frenchmen on this ſub- 
ject that the force of a long habit, has led 
them into an opinion, that theatres ſhould be 
conſtrued in that form, and poflibly were 
they to build two theatres for their French and 
VLalian plays, they would adopt the ſame 
plan. Were an andience to confiſt of the 
fine people only, Palladio's theatre at Vicen- 
za would unqueſtionably be the proper mo- 
del, where the plan is half an oval cut length 
ways, ſurrounded with boxes ranged in a co- 
lonade, and where all the ſeats riſe above one 
another ſo artfully, as to make the ſpectators 
themſelves a moſt plealing part of the _ 
tacle. 
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The men in the pit do not, upon the whole 
make a good figure; for though there are 
many officers, who are well dreſt, yet they 
and the Gentlemen are much the ſmaller 
portion of the company there. There is a 
vulgar ſet of men who frequent the pit, and 
another ſet ſtill re vulgar, who pay nothing 
for their entrance, ſuch as the upper ſervants 
of the Ladies who have boxes, the upper ſer- 
vants of ambaſſadors, and ſometimes, for a 
ſmall fee to the door-keepers, thoſe ſervants 
- Introduce their friends. It is not to be omit- 
ted, amongſt the objections to the immenſe 
largeneſs of the houſe and ſtage, that, in windy 
weather, you would imagine yourſelf in the 


ſtreets, the wind blows ſo hard both in the pit. 


and boxes; and this ſeldom en without 
cauſing colds and fevers, 

The performers are not paid fo liberally at 
Naples as at London, but conſidering the dif. 
ferent expence of living in the two places, the 
proportion is not. very ſhort amongſt the capi- 
tal ſingers, as may be gathered from the ſalary 
of La Gabrieli, who received for ſinging the 
laſt" year, eighteen hundred ſequins, (nine 
hundred pounds ſterling) and has contracted 
for the ſame ſum, the enſuing year, Aprile, 
* the 


the firſt man, has three thouſand five hundred 
ducats. Genaro, the firſt dancer amongſt the 
men, has two thouſand ducats, and La Mo- 
relli, the firſt woman dancer, one thouſand 
five hundred ducats, A ducat is worth about 
three ſhillings and ten pence. 

The impreſſario, or manager, is bound to 
very bad terms, ſo that his profits are incon- 
ſiderable, and ſometimes he is a loſer. The 
theatre being a part of the palace, the King 
reſerves for himſelf, his Officers of State, and 
Train, fifteen boxes; nor does the King (or 


rather the Regency) pay the manager one far- 


thing, whereas the late King uſed to preſent 
him annually four thouſand ducats. The 
junto deputed by his Majeſty to ſuperviſe 
the Opera, reſerve to themſclves the right of 
nominating ſingers and dancers, which obliges 
the manager ſometimes to pay them an exor- 
bitant price. Another diſadvantage he lies 
under, is, the frequent delay of payment for 
the bbxes, and a manager muſt not take the 
liberty to compel perſons of quality to pay 
their juſt debts. 

You will wonder how I became poſſeſſed 
of theſe particulars; accident threw them in 
my way, and you may depend on their au- 


thenticity. G 
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The two burletta Opera Houſes are not in 


much requeſt, except when they happen to 


procure ſome favourite compoſition, the grand 
Opera being the only object of the Neapoli- 
tans, which, indeed, has ſuch pre- eminent 
encouragement, that the others are forbidden, 


by authority, to bring any dancers on their 


ſtage, without a ſpecial licence, left they 
ſhould divert the attention of the public from 


the King's Theatre. I muſt not omit a fooliſh 


fingularity, in relation to the women dancers 


at Naples, that, in conſequence of an order 


from court, in the late King's time, they all 
wear black drawers. I preſume it was from 
ſome'conceit on the ſubject of modeſty, but 
it appears very odd and ridiculous. I ſhall 
not enter into any detail of the two houſes; 
but their dreſſes, their ſcenery, and their actors, 
are much more deſpicable than one could 
poſſibly imagine. 

| T am, Sir, &c. 
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r NAPLES, Dec. 1765. 
SIR, | | | 
THE play-houſe is hardly better than a 
cellar, and is really very much known 

by that name, being uſually called the Can- 
tina (cellar.) . You deſcend from the ſtreet 
down ten ſteps into the pit, which holds ſe- 
venty or eighty people, when crouded, each 
of which pays a carline, that is, four-pence 
halfpenny, for his admittance. There is a 


gallery round the pit, which is formed by par- 


titions into ten.or twelve boxes. Theſe boxes 
holding four perſons conveniently, let for 
eight carlines. Under theſe diſcouragements 
it will not be difficult to conceive, that the 
ſcenes, the dreſſes, the actors, and the decora- 
tions of the houſe muſt be very indifferent: 


Tt will not, however, be ſo eaſy to imagine 


the vulgarity of the audience, which chiefly 
conſiſts of men in dirty caps and wa ſtcoats, 
in the pit; for the boxes are generally empty. 
All the Talian Gentlemen and Ladies are very 
indelicate in the article of ſpitting before 


them, never making uſe of a handkerchief, or 
; G 2 ſeek 
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ſecking a eorner for that purpoſe ; but in the 
Cantina their naſtineſs is offenſive to the laſt 


degree, not only ſpitting all about them, but 
*- alſo on every part of the wall, ſo that it is 


impoſſible to avoid ſoiling your cloaths. This 


habit is carried by ſome to ſuch exceſs, that 


I cannot but aſcribe the leanneſs of many 


Meapolitans, and the ſallowneſs of their com- 


plexions, to the abundance of this evacua- 
tion. 

The drama is ſo little cultivated in \ Trah, 
that I believe they ſeldom or never act Tra- 
gedy, at leaſt I have never yet heard of ſuch 


a repreſentation, nor has it been my good fot- 


tune to ſee a comedy of more than three acts. 
'The preſent ſtate of the ſtage here, is what it 
always muſt have been in its infancy, before 
it became poliſhed, and whilſt the audience 
were a rude and illiberal people; that is to 
ſay, the principal entertainments ſeem to ariſe 
from double entendres and blunders, miſtak- 
ing one word for another, and even from dirty 
actions, ſuch as ſpitting or blowing the noſe 
in each others faces; juſt as we ſee ſtill prac- 
tiſed in England by Merry Andrews, on the 
ſtages of Mountebanks, and on the outſide of 
the booths in Bartholomew- Fair ; but what 


appears 
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appears molt eſſential to the delight of à No- 
apulitan audience, are two or three characters, 
ſuch as Punch and the Doctor's man, who 


ſpeak the dialect of the lower people; which is 


unintelligible to a foreigner,” however well he 
may underſtand pure LTalian; and it is chiefly 
by theſe characters that the company is recre- 
ated, not only with the poet's obſcenities, but 
alſo as many looſe jokes of the actors ag weir 


extempore wit and humour ean ſuggeſt. The 


rage for this ſpecies of comicalneſs is ſuch, that 


even in their burlattas they introduce one o 


two perſonages, who ſpeak Neapolitan, and I 
queſtion whether a ſerious opera would 'be 
borne” without them, if the populace fre- 
quented that theatre. 

Notwithſtanding the unfavourable light in 
which I have placed theſe actors, I really think 
the. Talians, by nature, have a genius for co- 
medy; and, were the audience of this play- 
houſe more elegant and more reſpectable, 
ſome of theſe very actors would appear to 
have gteat talents; but, at preſent, they ſtand 
ſo little in awe of criticiſm, that they do not 
ſtudy the leaſt decorum, and are even ſo ne- 
gligent in learning their parts, that I have 


ſometimes heard them prompted every word, 
© 82qqs G 3 in 
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in the ſame manner as the ſingers are in the 
recitativo of an opera. Amongſt the few 
actors of merit, there is one who always re- 
preſents a character called Don Faſtidio; this 
man is ſo very unaffected and natural in all he 
ſays and does upon the ſtage, that, with a little 
correction, he would make a great figure on 
the theatre of London or Paris. 

It would conduce much to the improvement 
of the manners and literature of this people, 
were ſome of the Quality to give their protec- 
tion to the ſtage. It cannot be doubted that a 
Mzacenas would now, as formerly, in the ſame 
climate, call forth the poetic ſpirit; and it is 
a little wonderful that this event does not take 
place, as there is a kind of propenſity amongſt 
them to perform Comedy; for, during the 
Carnival, there are three or four plays repre- 
ſented ſeveral nights, by private perſons, and 
by Convents, at their own expence, which 
meet with great applauſe; and, amongſt 
others, there is one given by the Cæleſtine 
Monks, which is extremely celebrated. They 
perform with remarkable humour and exact- 
neſs, nor do the Fathers ſcruple to wear wo- 
mens dre ſſes, and appear in very laſcivious cha- 
racters.— How extremely capricious ! that the 
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ſame mother · church ſhould ſuffer her ſons to 
play at Naples, and deprive the poor French 
comedians of Chriſtian burial for acting at 
S 


I am, Sir, Se. 
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NareLEs, Dec. 176 

SIR, 705. 

HE populouſneſs of Naples is ſo re- 

markable, that a ſtranger, the firſt time 
he paſſes through ſome parts of the city, 
would imagine the people were aſſembled in 
the ſtreets on ſome extraordinary occaſion ; 
but the truth is, that thouſands of the popu- 
lace (called the Lazaroni, or Black-Guards) 
have no other habitation than the ſtreets, and 
much the greater part of the other portion 
having no employment, either from the want 
of manufactures, or their natural diſpoſition to 
idleneſs, are ſauntering in the ſtreets from 
morning to night, and make theſe crowds, 


Which are not ſeen in other places, but upon 


feſtivals, elections, &c. It is computed that 
. G 4 Naples 
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Naples contains three hundred, or three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand inhabitants; ſome. ex- 
aggerate the number to four hundred thou- 
ſand, but if there are three hundred thouſand, 
it is much more populous than either London 
or Paris, in proportion to its extent; and I 
ſuppoſe it is the only metropolis in Europe 
which furniſhes its own inhabitants: All the 
others are ſupplicd with people from the pro- 
vinces, the luxury and expenſiveneſs of large 
Citics heing ſo great an impediment to marriage 
and populouſneſs, that they would all, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature, be depopulated in a 
few years, were they not annually recruited 
from other parts; but in Naples the caſe is 
different, from a fingular cuſtom amongſt the 
gentry in hiring married, in preference to un- 
married ſervants. In Paris, or London, very 


few ſervants can hope to be employed who are 


not ſingle, and, therefore, a great number of 
this claſs of people pals their lives in celibacy, as 
the inſtances are but rare, in thoſe cities, where 
footmen and maid-ſervants can ſupport them- 
ſelves after marriage by a different occupation. 
In Naples it is almoſt an univerſal faſhion 

to keep their men-ſervants at board-wages, 
not admitting them to flcep in their houſes : 
5 This 
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This naturally leads them into marriage, as it 
gives them a ſettlement ſo eſſential to the cha- 
racter required here by all ranks of maſters; 
but what ſeems ſtill more to facilitate matri- 
mony, in this order of people, is, the prodigi- 
ous number of young women ready to accept 
the firſt offer; for in Taly they are not taken 
into ſervice, as in England. A Nobleman 
who keeps forty men- ſervants, has ſeldom 
more than two maids; and, indeed, it is ſo much 
the province of the men to do the houſe buſi- 
neſs, that they are employed all over the coun- 
try, even to the making of the beds. This 
circumſtance, with the difficulty a woman has 
to acquire her living here by any other means, 
is the reaſon why they ſeldom make an ob- 
jection to the certain poverty attending matri- 
mony, The ſwarms of children in all the 
ſtreets, inhabited by the poor, are ſuch as will 
neceſſarily reſult from this practice; and as a 
married couple, though they have fix or ſeven 
children, never occupy more than one room, 
the extreme populouſneſs of Naples muſt, 
conſequently, follow from ſuch cauſes, 

I have not been able to procure an annual 
liſt of the births and burials at Naples, but am 
told that each parith Prieſt can give an exact 


account 
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account of thoſe in their reſpeQive pariſhes ; 
and, therefore, it ſhould ſeem an eaſy matter 
to publiſh the ſum total, if the government 
eſteemed it an object worthy of their regard. 
I-preſume, however, ſhould this publication 
ever take place, that the number of births will 
be found to exceed that of their burials very 
* conſiderably. .. 
The Lazaroni, or Black-Guards, are ſuch 
miſerable wretches as are not to be ſeen in 
any other town in Europe ; perhaps amongſt 
the aſhes of our glaſs-houſes in London, you 
may find twoor three beggarsnot unlike them; 
but here the number is ſaid to be fix thouſand, 
not one of which ever lies in a bed, but upon 
bulks, benches, &c. in the open ſtreets ; and, 
what is ſcandalous, they are ſuffered to ſun 
themſelves, a great part of the day, under the 
palace walls, where they lie baſking like dirty 
ſwine, and are a much more nauſeous ſpecta- 
cle. Being almoſt naked, they ſuffer ex- 
y tremely in cold weather, and were the climate 
leſs mild, they would certainly periſh ; even 
the greater part of the poor, who work for 
their livelihood, ſeldom wear ſhoes or ſtock- 
ings, and-their children never; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the.power of uſe, the cold in the 
; * 7 winter 
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winter months produces chilblains and fore 
legs to 4 piteous degree, When the ſpring 
advances, they ſtrip their infants entirely, and 
ſpare ſome little expence by that ceconomy, 
The Convents at Naples are rich, and make a 
practice of diſtributing broth and bread, once 
a day, to thoſe who apply for charity ; and it, 
is by this charity that the Lazaronis princi- 


pally ſubſiſt, though by pilfering and begging, _ * 


ſome of them acquire enough to ſatisfy the 


neceſſities of nature, and even to appear healthy 
and robuſt, l 


T am, Sir, &c. 
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NareLEs, Dec. 1965. 

31K | 705 
O give you an idea of the ſtarving life 

of the major part of the poor, I ſhall 

only mention the wages of ſervants, to which 
all kinds of wages are nearly proportionable. 
A Neapolitan Gentleman pays his footman five 
ducats a month; a Nobleman, perhaps, ſix ; 


N 

rn 
All the Quality who keep pages, give them 
fix or ſeven ducats, with a livery once in two 
years, and another for gala days only, which 
laſts ten years; but neither ſhoes, ſtockings, 
nor waſhing: With this ſam they ſubſiſt 
themſelves and families, for their pay includes 
board-wages ; nor are the tables of the Gen- 
try ſo amply provided here as to admit of the 
leaſt depredation, as is the cafe in England, 
where married ſervants generally maintain 
their wives from their maſter's larder. Now 
a ducat is about three ſhillings and nine-pence, 
five of which make ſomething leſs than nine- 
teen ſhillings, the whole monthly income of 
far the greater number of livery ſervants in Na- 
ples, as the faſhion of vails is in a manner un- 
known, except by great chance, or at the be- 
ginning of the year, when they receive a few 
trifling perquiſites. The generality of ſervants 
marrying very young, their wives are, for the 
moſt part, bleſt with a numerous progeny, the 
cares of which are a ſufficient occupation 
for the wife, ſo that the labour of her hands 
can add but little to their ſtock. The rent of 
a room for a month, is a ducat, which leaves 
exactly fifteen ſhMingsfor cloathing and main- 
taining the whole family. After this detail, 

it 
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it will not appear ſtrange that they 'ſel- 
dom have either meat or freſh fiſh, but find 
themſelves under the neceſſity of feeding 
chiefly on the produce of gardens, a cheap 
ſort of cheeſe, ſalt-fiſh, and acoarſe bread, the 
laſt of which articles is unfortunately as dear 
or dearer at Naples than at London, I have 
converſed with Neapo/itan Gentlemen, who 
ſeemed as much aſtoniſhed as myſelf, at the 
poſſibility of bringing their expences within 
the compals of their wages ; and yet if this 
be wonderful, how much more is it ſo to live 
on four ducats only, or four ducats and a half, 
which is the uſual price given by the lawyers 
and trading people; for every body here has 
the rage of keeping a footman, down to a ſett 
of houſekeepers, who hire one for the Sunday 
only; and there are ſome who hire one for 
an hour or two only; ſo that there are ſer- 
vants who let themſelves out to three or four 
different maſters on the ſame Sunday, it ſuiting 
one inaſter to have his ſervant in the morning, 
another at noon, and a third after dinner, &c. 
This claſs of ſervants are wittily called Dome= 
nichini by the Neapolitans, from an alluſion to 
the word Domenica, ſignifying Sunday. I am 
not to forget, that in the great families a few 

of 
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of the upper ſervants are not at board-wages, 
but are dieted by their maſters, for the con- 
venience of conſuming what remains at table, 
The King's footmen receive only eight du- 


cats and fix carlines a month, equal to 1. 


325. 6d. and two carlines a day extraordinary, 
when his Majeſty is at any of his palaces out 
of Naples. This extraordinary allowance is 
granted them for their particular maintenance, 
as they cannot partake of the ſame dinner 
with their wives and families. 

- I hall cloſe this account of the lowneſs of 
ſervants wages, with remarking, that they all 


prefer a carline.(four-pence halfpenny) a day i 


for board-wages, to the being maintained by 
their maſters ; by which one may judge with 
what vile proviſion they can ſubſiſt. They 
know nothing of the ſuperfluities ſo common 
amongſt our poor; I mean the exceſſive uſe 
of ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, a matter of 
ſuch notoriety, that I do not remember to 
have ſeen in the ſtreets one drunken man or 
woman, if I may except a few ſoldiers, and 

a few Valets-de-Place. Indeed the cuſtom 
or ſpirit of ſobriety, is rooted ſo. deeply in 
their manners, that the luxury they indulge, 
ũ a paſſion for {now or iced-water, and lemo- 
5 | nade, 
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nade. You ſee the very dregs of the mob 


ſpending their farthing or halfpenny on a 
glaſs of thoſe liquors, in the coldeſt ſeaſon 
of the year; the ſame thing is practiſed by 
the great, in a more elegant and expenſive 
manner: Perhaps the heat of the climate may 
have indicated this luxury firſt, in the ſum- 
mer months; but it is now become one of 
the neceſſaries of life, and the Government 
has availed itſelf of the faſhion, by making a 
monopoly of the ſnow at Naples, and ſelling 
it at a very high price, about three farthings 
a pound. By the bye, the prejudices in fa- 
your of the wholeſomneſs of ſnow, or ice, 
and alſo their medicinal qualities, ' have pre- 
poſſeſſed the phyſicians here beyond all credi- 
bility. It is not to be imagined how ſanguine 
they are in the relations 'they give of their 
miraculous effects in moſt inflammatory diſor- 
ders of the head, the lungs, and the bowels ; 
and "they not only in theſe caſes preſcribe 
them inwardly, but likewiſe apply them ex- 
ternally. It is almoſt rude to doubt in con- 
verſation the virtue of this remedy, becauſe 
they produce a thouſand inſtances of wonder- 
ful cures, wrought in their own practice ; but 
we know the advocates for hot water have 
| | like- 
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1 in the very ſame caſes, pretended, 
from experience, the ſame good effects; and, 
perhaps, were the truth known, Nature, in all 
the inſtances, may have done more than ei- 


ther of the parties ſuſpect, and, poſſibly have 
worked a cure, in ſpite of their boaſted me- 


dicines. 
T am, Sir, &c. 
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Narrrs, Dec. 1765. 
SIR, 


HAT I aid in my Singh letter with 
regard to the cheapneſs of ſervants, 


will account for the ſhewy appearance ſome 


of the Quality make here, with ſmall for- 
tunes ; but what enables them alſo to ſupport 


a large houſhold, and a vaſt quantity of coach 


horſes 'and carriages, is the circumſtance of 


. confining themſelves to that one luxury. 


They have no expenſive country-houſes and 
gardens, no hounds, no race- horſes, no parlia- 
ment elections, and, in ſhort, no great de- 

mands 
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mands for the education of their children, diſ- 
poſing of all the girls in convents, upon very 
eaſy terms, whilſt they are children, where 
they are left all their lives, unleſs they provide 


them huſbands ; for ſingle young Ladies are 


not ſuffered to appear in the world; neither at 


ſpectacles nor viſits. 


Another reaſon why the. Neapolitan Gen- 
try ean figure with their equipages, is, the 


very ſmall expen 


pliments are 


H 


ce they admit at their tables. 
It is not uſual here to dine or ſup at each 
others houſes, and there are ſome who never 
do, except only on Chr:/tmas-Day, or, per- 
haps, during the week ; nay, they are, in ge- 
neral, ſo unaccuſtomed to entertain one ano- 
ther, that the greater number ſeldom receive 
their friends but upon weddings, deaths, and 
lyings in: They alſo carry their parſimony 
ſo far, as to lock up their fine furniture in the 
intervals of , thoſe ceremonies. Upon theſe - 
occaſions they are very pompous, and, what, 
is extraordinary, the lying-in Ladies receive 
company in great crowds, the day after their 
delivery, which, however, as ſoon as the com- 
paid, retire immediately into 
the adjacent chambers, where they form them- 
ſel ves into card parties, or converaationi, and 


are 
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are regaled with every dainty the confectioner 
can furniſh : theſe compliments are continued 
nine days. It is alſo the faſhion to viſit the 
widow, or neareſt relation of the deceaſed, 
the day after his or her death; and this com- 
pliment of condolance is likewiſe paid by 
every acquaintance, before the In of 
Nine days. 

It is amazing at how ſmall a e ge- 
nerglizy of the firſt people live here, for their 
kitchen. It is not an uncommon thing to 
contract with the cook, or one of the upper 
ſervants, to ſupply their dinners, at fo much q 
a head, and I ſhall hardly be credited, when I tl 
mention ſo ſmall a ſum as nine-pence Enghfh, ir 
wine included; nevertheleſs it is a practice li 
hot only at Naples, but Rome, and other ci- 0 
ties of /faly, and is a fact that may be de- 
pended on. However, it muſt be underſtood 
that there are a few exceptions amongſt the 
Nobility to this retired manner of eating: 
There are ſome, who, when they entertain, 
give the moſt ſplendid, expenſive, and elegant | 
dinners that can be imagined. The Prince. of pf 
Franca Villa keeps a kind of open table every 55 
night, with twelve or fourteen covers, where 0 
* are at all times re- 0 
M ceived 
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ceived with the greateſt politeneſs. Though 
it be not the cuſtom to dine or ſup with one 
another, except on extraordinary occaſions, 
their viſits being mere converſations, yet, du- 
ring the Carnival, ſome few exert themſelves 
ſo far as to give balls, and even ſome of the 
merchants adopt this practice; bat the Prin- 
ceſs of Franca Villa this ſeaſon gave three in 
one week, where the company amounted to 
ſeven or eight hundred people each time. 

Now I have mentioned viſiting, it may be 
worth remarking, on a certain tireſome eti- 
quette prevailing in this place, of waiting in 
the ſtreets on evening viſits, till two pages give 
in your name, and bring down flambeaux to 
light you up ſtairs, perhaps almoſt to the top 
of the houſe, as the Quality live, for the moſt 
part, a great height from the ground; but this 
ceremony is much more inconvenient at the 
Opera Houſe, when you are invited to a box, 
as you ſit in your coach, to the obſtruction of 


all others, till one or two pages come down 
with their flambeaux to conduct you to your 


ſeat, 


The geßeral ande of ſpending ſo little in 
other articles of luxury, leaves them the means 
"WM indulging their paſſion for ſhew and equi- 
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pages; accordingly, ſome of their Princes 


have forty or fifty coach-horfes, more than 


twenty different carriages, thirty, forty, or 
fifty domeſticks and pages, beſides four or 
five (and I once ſaw fix) running footmen 
before their chariots, A running footman 
ſeems almoſt an indiſpenſible neceſſary of life 
here; for a Gentleman never rides poſt on the 
road near Naples, nor takes an airing, without 
being preceded by one of theſe poor breath- 
leſs fellows. It may be obſerved, however, 
that a running fobtman in the crowded ſtreets 
of Naples is very uſeful; where the pave- 
ment is ſo ſmooth, and the noiſe of the crowd 
ſo great, that the motion of a coach is hardly 
heard, and many would be trampled by the 
horſes, if they had not timely notice to get 
out of the way. | x 

This love of ſhew ſeems to be more the 
characteriſtick of an Talian than even of a 
Frenchman, and is a ſtriking novelty to an 
Enghſhman. In Great Britain, when a Gen- 


tleman can live comfortably within doors, 
and has a ſurplus, he thinks of a coach; but 


in Taly a coach and ſervants ſed to be the 
firſt object, and when they are provided, they 
do as they can for the reſt. The Italian turn 
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for grandeur appears not only in this ſplen- 
dour of their equipages, but in the very ge- 
nius of their language. What we call in 


England a little craſh of muſick, compoſed of 


two or three inſtruments, is pompouſly ſtiled 
in Taly an Academia: If you ſend your ſer- 
vant on a trifling halfpenny errand, he tells 
you, upon his return, he has executed the 
ambaſciata; and ſo in other inſtances. 


J am, dear Sir, &c. 
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Narrzs, Dec. 1765. 
SIR, 
HOUGH the Dukes and Princes here 
are ſaid to have immenſe eſtates, ne- 
vertheleſs, excepting two or three, they are 
not to be compared to thoſe of our Engliſh 
Nobility. „The Prince of Franca Villa's 
amounts, as I have been informed, to about 


thirteen thouſand a year, and no Prince 
_ a greater figure-at Noples than he. 
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The emoluments of the great officers of State, 


and the ſalaries of all the King's ſervants, are 
much ſmaller than in England: The fees 


alſo of lawyers and phyſicians are trifling, 


compared with thoſe in England; and talents 
of every kind are but poorly recompenſed, ſo 
that affluence is not diffuſed through every 
ſtreet," as in London, but is confined Almoſt 


within the narrow circle of the Nobility : 


The following ſpecimens will give you an 
idea of the ſmallneſs of their court appoint- 
ments : 

The Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and 
Maſter of the Horſe, have each eighteen 
hundred ducats a year, not three hundred and 
fifty pounds ſterling ; and about twenty-fix 
ſhillings a day for their table, when the King 
is not at Naples. The Maſter of the Horſe 
has likewiſe a coach and fix, two running 
footmen, and two footmen at the King's ex- 
pence, The Lords of the Bedchamber have 
but thirty ducats a month, which is about 


ſeventy pounds a-year, and thirteen ſhillings 
a day for their table, when the Kipg is at any 


of his country palaces; but there are no per- 
quiſites attached to theſe employments: It is 


therefore not to be wondered at, that ſo 


many 


my 
— 
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many of the Nobles with ſmall eſtates, though 
they have a place at court, are obliged to 
live retired, notwithſtanding, the low ** 
of eatables and labour. 

It is probable, that, with good manage- 
ment, their eſtates would bring in a much 
larger income to them, and a more comforta- 
ble ſubſiſtence to their tenants. I have, in 
converſation with Gentlemen of fortune, in- 
timated, that, would they parcel and leaſe out 
their eſtates in large farms, the farmer would 
improve the land, and enrich both the propri- 
etor and himſelf; but they do not ſee ſo far, 
and grudge the tenant a better livelyhood than 
roots and brown bread. In conſequence of 
this maxim of keeping down their tenants, 
their farms are ſo very ſmall, that it ſeldom 
happens that the farmer pays his rent in caſh, 
but the landlord receives it in kind; ſo that a 
Nobleman is obliged every year to ſell corn, 
wine, oil, and ſilk, and employ a great num- 
ber of ſtewards for that purpoſe, who are faid 
to defraud them very groſsly. 

From this ſtate of the caſe it ſhould ap- 
pear, that the value of the lands is not ſo great 
as it ought to be, and as it certainly will be, 
whenever they ſhall encourage agriculture, 
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by ſuffering their tenants to acquire property, 
and the Government ſhall think proper to re- 
form the police, in removing the heavy du- 
ties on the exports of this country, ſuch as 
* filk, corn, oil, c. and lay * on the 
it luxurious gents 
14 ; T am, Sir, Ge. 
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SIR, tl 
HERE does not Gun to be much cur- c] 
rent coin in this kingdom, at leaſt not V 
much gold, ſo that every conſiderable pay- n 
ment muſt be made either in their bank bills, ſt 
or in ſilver; indeed there is ſo much larger d 
a proportion of filver than gold, that an al- c] 
lowance of one third per Cent. (fix ſhillings al 
and eght-pence) is given in the exchange: * 
This ſcarcity of gold is very inconvenient, Cc 
and I have ſeen five or fix Gentlemen fit t 
down at cards, under the neceſſity of marking P 
their loſings, as none of them were provided is 
with 


* . 
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with gold; and four or five guineas in ſilver 
being too great a weight for the pocket, not 
one of them had money to any value about 
him. The Neapolitans, who, like all other 
people on the earth, are not a little diſſatisfied 
with their adminiſtration, aſcribe the ſcarcity 
of gold to a bad police, and to the exceſſive 
duties on their exportations, which make the 
ballance · of trade run ſo heavily againſt them; 
but notwithſtanding there is ſo much larger a 
proportion of ſilver than gold, the proportion 
of copper is ſtill greater with reſpect to the 
ſilver, inſomuch, that the retail traders are 
overloatltd with it to a degree that obliges 
them to make a certain allowance for the ex- 
change; and in conſequence of this neceſſity, 
you ſee in the market · places and ſtreets, great 
numbers of maney-changers, wha have a little 
ſtall, heaped with copper money, which they 
deliver out for filver to thoſe who want 
change ; and they receive of the ſhop-keepers 
about a halfpenny for every four ſhilling's 
worth; ſo that if they diſpoſe of as much 
an, as produces one hundred ſhillings, 


it they earn that day one ſhilling and a half- 
Je penny. The carline (four-pence halfpenny) 
d is worth ten grains, The grain (not quite a 
th ; — halts 
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halfpenny) conſiſts of twelve calli (cavalli), 
and the leaſt piece of coin is three of theſe 
calli, with which the poor can purchaſe a 
{mall bit of cheeſe, cheſnuts, apples, and other 
fruits, on which they ſeem to ſubſiſt, almoſt 
as much as on bread. : 
About two years ſince, there was a great 
ſcarcity of bread in this kingdom, which pro- tl 
duced very fatal effects. Frequent mention ſo] 


was made of it in our London news-papers, m 
but I do not remember that our ideas anſwer- " 
ed to the horrors which really attended it. It " 


began in December 1763, and was followed 12 
by a ſickneſs. The famine and the ſickneſs * 


together, carried off, as they compute, be- * 
twirt three and four hundred thouſand people. ſt 
There were ſome villages almoſt entirely de- I 
populated, only two or three perſons ſurviving . 
the fury of one or the other of theſe calami- « 
ties. It is ſaid that near fifty thouſand were by 
dieſtroyed in the city of Naples only. From f. 
the relations I have heard and read, it ſeems 10 


to me wonderful that it ſnould have ceaſed ſo * 
ſuddenly as it did, ſince, in ſome of the caſes, 1 
it bore ſtrong marks of a plague, the moſt ro- b 
buſt dying in two or three days after being WM * 
ſeized, beſides that, bubos and carbuncles were P 
po 

* 
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no uncommon ſymptoms. The diſtreſs of 
the poor was ſo great, that they were glad to 
get the food of the very dogs, which now 
and then produced a ſpectacle ſhocking to hu- 
man nature; for the famiſhed animals were 
ſometimes ſeen feeding on the dead bodies of 
ſuch who died in the ſtreets, the moment af 
ter they expired. A twopenny loaf not only. 
ſold at this time for fourteen-pence, a ſum as. 
much above the abilities of the poor as a gui- 
nea, but often it was not to be purchaſed ; 
and it was no unuſual thing, when friends di- 
ned upon an invitation at each others houſes, 
to take their own bread with them. There 
was a Charitable endeavour ſet on foot, to di- 
ſtribute bread, at a low price, amongſt the 
poor. Some bakers, at a particular hour every 
day, delivered out, by his Majeſty's command, 
and at his Majeſty's expence, a certain num- 
ber of loaves : but the deſign was entirely 
fruſtrated ; for ſuch only of the mob procured 
it who were ſtout, and could make their way 
with ſticks, and other weapons, to the door. 
Theſe people poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 


bread at the low price aſcertained by his Ma- 
jeſty, and ſold it in the city at an enormous 


profit: In the mean while, the old, the ſick, 


and 
* 
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and the decrepit, for whom, principally, this 


benevolent deſign was calculated, as at the 
pool of Betheſda, could never partake of the 
bleſſing. It is remarkable, that whilſt the 
r were groaning under this affliction, the 
moſt abandoned ſet of villains in the world, 
namely, the ſlaves aboard the galleys, and the 
priſoners in the ſeveral goals, by virtue of 
their ſtated allowance of bread, enjoyed per- 
Rt health and happineſs. 


Jam, Sir, &c, 
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8 IR, 
HERE are three days in the year, the 
- 16th of December, the 4th of May, 
and, I think, the 19th of September, that the 10 
miracle of the liquefaction of St Fanuarius's be 
blood is performed in this city. I had the ar 
pleaſure of going through the ceremony this as 
morning at the Cathedral: One of the three ue 
times it is exhibited, not at the Cathedral, but 


in 
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in the ſtreets, in a ſort of open portico, or pa- 
vilion, of which there are ſix in Naples, called 
Seggias, and theſe pavilions are honoured with 
the exhibition in turns. In the Cathedral, or 
St Januarius's church, amongſt other chapels, 
there is one where the blood, or what is called 
the blood, is preſerved. It is contamed in 
two different phials, one of which holds very 
near an ounce of the liquor, the other only a 
few drops, Both the phials very much re- 
ſemble the Ladies ſmelling-bottles for falts, the 
larger being a depreſſed ſpheroid; the ſmall- 
er, a narrow cylindrical one : They are con- 
tained in a golden caſe, betwixt two circular 
glaſſes of about three inches diameter, ſup- 
ported on a thin pedeſtal, by which means 
when it is held up againſt the light, or a can- 
dle is placed behind, the ſpectator ſees clearly 
the bottles and their contents. Mr. Addiſan 
ſpeaking of this miracle, ſays, it is a bungling 
trick ; but not entering into any explanation 
how it is done, or in what conſiſts the clumſi- 
neſs of the performance, we are left either to 
believe in, or ridicule the miracle, juſt as we 
are educated. For my part, I do not treat it 
as an impoſture which requires no dexterity 
nor ſcience ; becauſe unbelieving Proteſtants 

and 
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and ſcoffers have not very clearly demon- 
ſtrated how the fraud is carried on. That it 


is a congealed ſubſtance (not unlike a lump of I 


Spaniſh ſnuff ) which . melts either from the 
heat of the hand, the candles, or the atmo- 
ſphere is probable, though it is equally pro- 
bable that it may be of a nature to be liqui- 


fied by ſome chymical fluid poured upon ita i 


few minutes before it is expoſed to the public, 
The operation of liquefying is generally exe- 
cuted in eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty mi- 
nutes ; to-day it was above an hour and a 


half; and as I find, by the thermometer, it 


was colder this morning than it has been any 
day during the whole winter, that circum- 
ſtance might incline one to judge that the li- 
quefaction is owing to the heat of the atmo- 
ſphere. In May and September the ſeaſon is 
much warmer and fitter for this operation, if 
it be effected by heat. Some Hereticks, find- 


ing how ſlowly the miracle operated, thought 


proper to retire, in order to ſave their bones; 


for the Neapolitans entertain an opinion that 


the Saint refuſes to act when Hereticks are 
preſent; and as the refuſal is eſteemed omi- 
nous, they have ſometimes chaced them very 


_ rudely from their altars. I overheard a wo- 


3 man 
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man declare that it muſt be owing to the 
preſence of ſome Proteſtants in the church, 
that the miracle went on fo ſlowly. The 
Scandalous Chronicle ſays, that, once upon a 
time, the liquefaction not taking place, the 
people of Naples were ſo uneaſy, that the 
Government thought proper to give orders 
that the miracle ſhould never fail for the fu- 
ture, ſince which time it has never failed. 
The liquefaction in the larger phial was 
very evident; in the- ſmaller, the matter, af- 
ter the miracle, appeared only of a more vivid 
red. I cannot fay it reſembled blood very 
much in either of them. A philoſopher would 
not inſiſt on the liquefaction, to be convinced 
of a miracle; it would be enough for him 
(conſidering the periſhable nature of fluids) 
that the blood itfelf was preſerved without 
diminution fourteen or fifteen hundred years ; 
but the believers do not ſee ſo far, and are in 
| agonies till the Te Deum be ſung for its ſuc- 
cels. You may eaſily conceive how eager 
the congregation is to kiſs ſo venerable a re- 
lick. I was one amongſt others ſo happy as 
to have it applied to my lips, to my forehead, 
and then to my breaſt, though the prieſt is 
i * great a hurry to bleſs the croud, that he 
does 
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does not offer it to the generality on theit 
breaſts, but only to the lips, and perhaps the 
forehead. I ſhall not deſcribe the other cere- 
monies of this grand day; the proceſſions, 
the exhibition of all their images on the great 
altar, and the Maſs, which is uſually celebra- 
ted by the Archbiſhop, but was not to-day, 
I am not to tell you that St Januarius is the 
patron of Naples, their guardian Saint. There 
is a famous ſtatue of him at Poxzoli, a few 
miles off, which the Saracens, in one of their 
expeditions to this kingdom, wantonly de- 
faced, by breaking off his noſe, and putting 
it in their pockets; upon which, ſtorms aroſe, 
and continued blowing ſo violently, that they 
could never put to ſea, till, providentially, 
ſome of them thought it was owing to the 
reſentment of the image, who would not be 
appeaſed ſo long as his noſe was in their poſ- 
ſeſſion; upon which they threw it into the 
ſea; and fine weather immediately ſucceed- 
ing, they ſailed proſperouſly to their havens, 
In the mean while, the artiſts endeavoured to 
repair the image with a new noſe, but neither 
art nor force could faſten one on; at length, 
ſome fiſhermen took up the original noſe in 


| their nets, but 3 it, becauſe "wy 
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p did not know what it was, they flung it again 
into the ſea; nevertheleſs, the noſe continu- 
ing to offer itſelf to their nets, in whatever 
place they fiſhed, they began to conceive it 
muſt be ſomething ſupernatural; and one, 
more cunning than the others, ſuggeſtęd it 
might be the noſe of the Saint, upon which 
they applied it to the ſtatue, to examine whe- 
ther it fitted, and immediately, without any 
cement, it united ſo exactly, as hardly to leave 
any appearance of a ſcar; in which ſtate we 
ſee it. I do not inſiſt upon your believing 
all the particulars of this miracle; but, let me 
tell you, I have ſeen ſome thouſands to-day, 
who would think you a vile wretch if you 
do not. 
I hope the above defcription will give you 
an idea of the machine which contains the 
two phials of blood ; if it do not, you are only 
to conceive a very flat watch, of three inches 
diameter, without a dial-plate, Gr. and with 
glaſſes both before and behind it, in which 
caſe you would ſee the movement of the 
watch, as you now do the phials: By this 
method of incloſing the phials, the heat of 
the hands can have very little effect on them, 
to as to 0 bqudly their contents. 
| 1 We 
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We live in a quarter of the town called 
St Lucia, a Saint, as the Legend informs us, 
who, in the perſecution of the Chriſtians, un- 
der Diocleſian, had her eyes torn out by the 
executioner; which circumſtance has given 
her a great reputation for working miracles 
on every ſpecies of blindneſs, Her chapel is 
cloſe to our houſe, and the day before yeſter- 
day was her anniverſary, I attended the ſer- 
vice both morning and afternoon, to ſee. the 
method of cure. In the midſt of the chapel 
is a paltry wooden image of her -ſaintſhip, 
with a platter in her hand, containing the re- 
preſentation of two eyes. All the patients 
paſs their hands over theſe eyes, and imme- 
diately rub their own, before the virtue ex- 
hales. There is a ſmall piece of bane ſet in 
ſilver (a filver arm) which they pretend to be 
a relick of the ſaint; this they kiſs, which 
likewiſe operates nud ; but I obſerv- 
ed, moſt of the patients take the advantage 
of both methods. At the church door there 
are ſeveral ſtalls, where they ſell prints of the 
martyr; the very pooreſt of the diſeaſed can 
afford to buy the cheapeſt: I was offered 
one for ſo ſmall a ſum as three calli, which | is 
not "_ half a farthing. 


It 
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It is ſaid to have been a practice amongſt 
the Heathens, not only to upbraid, but even 
to chaſtiſe their Gods, when they were not 
ptopitious to their prayers ; the ſame thing is 
ſaid of the lower claſs of people amongſt the 
Neapolitans: If a Madona, or any particular 
Saint upon whom they depend, do not anſwer 
their expectation, they will ſometimes behave 


very rudely on the occcaſion. 


I cannot ſay I 


have ſeen any inſtance of this groſſneſs; but, 
ſurely, if ever a Saint deſerved puniſhment, 
it is the ſame Santa Lucia. Had you be- 
Holden the prodigious number of blind people 
I did that day in the neighbouring ſtreets, who 
have come from year to year for her ſuccour, 
I do not doubt but you would have cudgelled 
her like the Medecin malgré lui, into the ex- 
ertion of her powers; I mean, upon the 
ſupoſition that you were one of this ſort of 


Catholicks. 
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SIR, Eo Wt W | 
T muſt be in conſequence-of the precari- 

ouſneſs of puniſhment, that this city fur- 


niſhes many more delinquents, in proportion 


to its dimenſions, than our wicked London. 


1 think there are in the priſons here, about 


four or five thouſand, (ſuppoſe two-or three 
thouſand) beſides about two thouſand in the 


galleys, lying in the harbour. Thoſe in the 


galleys are chained two and two, and may be 


thought to ſuffer from lying on the decks; but 


heir condition is far preferable to that of many 
of the poor, who lie in the ſtreets; beſides, 


that they have a certain allowance of bread 
from the King, and even ſome cloathing ; but 
above all, and what renders the life of a poor 
Neapolitan happy, they are, in a manner, ex- 
empt from labour; for very few are employed 
in cruizing, or other buſineſs: What work 
they do aboard the veſſels, is chiefly for their 
own benefit, and, I may ay, luxury. If a 
© taylor, a ſhoe-maker, or any other handicraſtſ- 
man earns a few pence, he puts a part of it 

| | A 
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at-leaſt into his pocket, and purchaſes ſome 


graver than thoſe out of the galleys; and a 
man who has viſited them ſo frequently as I 
have done, will never afterwards, when he 
means to picture extreme miſery, reprefent it 
as the proverb does, in the ſhape of a galley- 
ſlave. I have ſeen a muſician aboard, enter- 
taining them with vocal and inſtrumental mu- 


diſpoſed to be merry; and I do not doubt 
but this poor man ftyled thoſe we call 
wretches, his good maſters. If then ſo ſober, 


the lively ſkipping Frenchmen in the galleys at 


ſervices 
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ſick, whom I ſuppoſed one of their gang, but, 
upon enquiry, found he was a poor man, they | 
paid for his performances when they were- 


Marſeilles ? I ſhould ſuppoſe, take one with 
another, they are a jollier, happier ſet of peo- 
pre than our city plums, There are many 


rarity, the government, as I have intimated” 
before, furniſhing him with bread. The gal- 
leys lye very near my lodgings, and I haye. 
often diverted myſelf with ſpeculating on the 
lives and manners of theſe flaves, The Neu- 
politans are not a gay mercuriat people, burt 
thoſe aboard the galleys are by no means. 


% 


ſo phlegmatic a nation as Taly, find ſuch: de- ; 
lights aboard a galley, what do you think of 


2 
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ſervices, however, to which theſe idle fellows | 
might be very properly deſtined, ſuch as 


mending the horrid roads of this ee, oy 
which could not fail to redound to the honour 
and profits of the nation, and at a very ſmall 
immediate expence; but, as I told you be- 
fore, the police here is not on a good footing, 

I have, in ſome of my letters, mentioned 
how often murderers eſcape unpuniſhed, and 
have aſſigned it as the obvious reaſon, why 


murders are ſo much more frequent in Naples 


than London, Would you believe it poſlible, 
that a magiſtrate of this city, a few days ſince, 


declared to a Gentleman who interrogated 


him on this ſubject, that the preceding week 
the populace had been very orderly, tor that 
only tour murders had been committed | I 
have this account from very good authority, 
a Neapolitan, of great birth, anda high ſtation, 
who atteſts it to be a fact. Perhaps, however 
prone the populous are to ſo atrocious a deed 
as murder, the relation may be exaggerated ; 
yet certainly, they do not here hold it in ſuch 
horror as we do in the colder climates. A 


young Gentleman informs me, that, on the 


road to this place from Rome, he ſaw, at a 
diſtance, a ſcuffle amongſt ſome poſtilions, 
in 


— 
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in which, as it proved afterwards, one of 
them was ſtabbed dead. Upon an enquiry 
into the occaſion of the tumult, his meſſenger 
was cooly anſwered, that it was a co/þo di col. 
ello (a ſtab with a knife.) If the guilty 
eſcape, or the innocent are convicted, you, an 
Engliſhman, will not admire at it, when I tell 
you that the plaintiff and defendant do not 
appear face to face before the judges, nor are 
the evidences confronted ; but the method of 
trying criminal cauſes here, is, by the inter- 
vention of two Scrivancs (Attorneys) one on 
the ſide of the proſecutor, and the other of the 
delinquent, the firſt of which, ſtates the ac- 
cuſation, and the other the defence; after that, 
the judges, by a plurality of voices, determine 


according to the nature of the evidence; a very 
looſe vague manner of deciding cauſes of this 


nature, and which muſt leave a door open to 


a thouſand ſubterfuges, chicaneries, and villa- 


nies; in fact, by. this means juſtice- is often 
eluded, either abſolutely, or for a length of 
time; and the delays of criminal cauſes be- 
come as tedious as the delays of civil cauſes. 

It a little hurts me, that ſo many of my ac- 
counts from this kingdom ſhould feem ſevere. 
I defire, therefore, you will remark, that my 
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cenſures regard chiefly the morals of the lower 
people, and the gallantry of the great, - I wiſh 
I could always write panegyric ; for, ſpeak- 
ing as an Engliſhman, every partiality allow- 
able ſhould be admitted in their favour. I aſ- 
ſare you, the politeneſs of the Ialians to- 
wards our nation, is very extraordinary: To- 
wards the French they are not ſo cordial; that 
people, by their frequent and wanton invaſi- 
ons of Italy, for ſome few centuries paſt, 

have given, birth to a national animoſity, 

which will not ſoon be appeaſed. | 

I here are not, as I have ſaid, many of the 
Nobility who keep any kind of open table z 
but thoſe who. do, never fail to invite ſuch 
Engliſb whole quality, connections, or recom- 
mendatory. letters, render them proper com- 
pany for people of the firſt rank. The 
Prince of Franca Villa cloſed the carnival 
laſt week with a ſplendid dinner, (perhaps 
more ſplendid than any you fee in London,) 
provided for eighteen gueſts, ten of which 
were the Engliſb Gentlemen on their travels, 
J do not find, by my obſervations, that fo- 
reigners think ſo abjectly of us as we do our- 
ſelves. It is much for our honour that they 
do act read our news "Papers, fo filled with 
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groans, Complaints, and deſpair, on the ſubject 
of our preſent ſtate; for abroad we are eſteem- 
ed a happy, rich, triumphant nation. Ma- 
dam ——, a German Lady of the firſt 
diſtinction, has lately procured the good opi- 
nion of the Engliſbd, by a repartee, which, 
however, came better from her mouth than it 
does from my pen, as it owes ſome part of its 
beauty to the emphaſis with which ſhe ut- 
tered it. It ſeems ſhe had fallen into a ſlight 
altercation with a Frenchman on national fub- 
jects, and being a little provoked by his man- 
ner, which ſhe thought vain and overbearing, 
the told him with ſome indignation, Sir, yoze 
Frenchmen, I know, deſpiſe every nation under 
the ſun, except the Engliſh, and them you hate; 
but you ould deſpiſe them if you could, | 


Jam, Sir, &c © 
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- SIR, le 1 
Vovb | have no idea of the populouſneſi 
of this city: Many of the ſtreets re- 


ſemble a crowded market; and, it is true, 
theſe ſtreets are a kind of market; for the 


„Ne. Jan. 1766. 


principal trade carried on here is for eatables. 


The ſtreet of Toledo, by far the moſt magnifi- 
cent one in Naples, is very much disfigured by 
numberleſs ſtalls of this kind, which attract an 
infinity of cuſtomers ; but I ſuppoſe another 
| reaſon why Naples appears ſo much peopled, 
is, that very few manufactures are carried on 
there ; and the lower claſs of people chuſing 
rather to live on the charity of monaſteries, 
than do any kind. of work, are therefore al- 
ways loitering in the ſtreets; whereas our 
labouring artificers in London are generally 
ſhut up the whole day, either in ſhops, cel- 
lars, or garrets ; but, upon the whole, I can 
venture to declare, that the ſtreets in London 
appear like a deſart, compared with many 
in Naples; which laſt almoſt reſemble King- 
fireet, near Guildhall, when ſome popular or 
mutl- 
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mutinous election is going forward. But if I 
wonder at the fullneſs of their-ſtreets; how 
ſhall I deſcribe their Vicaria, their Weſtmin- 
fler- Hall? If 1 remember well, Mr Addiſon 
ſays, that when a Neapolitan does not know 
what to do with himſelf, he tumbles over his 

vers In order to ſtart a law-ſuit: But, ſin- 
cerely, if the kingdom of Naples were as ex- 
tenſive as the Commonwealth of Rome, when 
at its higheſt pitch of glory, and every cauſe 
were to be tried in the capital, the thouſands 
of lawyers you ſee here would. anſwer to that 
idea ; but how they are ſupported is to me a . 
problem. The firſt time I went to the Vica- 
ria, I was mortified to have ſet out fo late 
from home, finding the ſtreets crouded with 
advocates in their way to dinner; but not- 
withſtanding the difficulty of threading the 
multitude, who were pouring out in ſuch 
numbers, I found, when I had puſhed into 
the hall, almoſt as much preſſing as we uſu- 
ally meet with the firſt night of a new play in 
our London theatres. What a bleſſed country, 
where all who are not princes or beggars, are 
lawyers or prieſts ! L 
J am, Sir, &c., 
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SIR, 
H E manner of burying their dead in 

| Taly is at firſt very ſhocking to an 
Engliſoman. Thelt cuſtom is, to carry the 
corpſe, dreſt in his uſual wearing apparel, 
with his face expoſed, on an open bier, 
through the ſtreets, to the church where the 
ſervice is read, ; after which it is ftripped, 
and at a convenient hour, buried; but there 
is a pride and rivalſhip among the middling 
rank of people, in dreſſing out their dead 


children for this exhibition, which is truly 


laughable. The other day there paſſed under 
our window, the body of a boy, about eight 
years old, whoſe figure and face, wefe as hi- 
deous as death and the ſmall'pox could make 
them: Would you believe, the parents had 
dreffed him in a fine laced hat, bag wig, blue 
and filver cloaths, &c. and, above all things, 
had not forgot to ſtick a ſword on? T do not 


in the leaſt doubt but the friends found a real 


conſolation in the ptettineſs and richneſs of 
the corpſe, and were amongſt their neighbours. 
1 e | more 
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more occupied with this idea, than with that 


of the eternal abſence of the child. I have 


not had the good fortune to meet with an 
Italian yet, who is well enough read in the 
hiſtory and cuſtoms of his country, to inform 
me of the origin of this practice; but I ſhould 


conjecture, that it was at firſt deſigned to 


prevent foul play. The reality of every man's 
death is now evident to the whole pariſh ; 
and no young ſpendthrift can ſpirit away a 
father, or rich uncle, fill a coffin with ſtones, 
ſend it to the grave, and then take poſleſ= 
ſion of the eſtate. --I ſuppoſe ſome ſuch ima- 
ginary evil, was the ground of this conceit; 
but it is a faſhion I much condemn ; for the 


aſpect of death ſhould never be ſuffered to 


become familiar to a people, with ſo much 
brimſtone in their veins as the Neapolitan 
mob have. It were to be wiſhed, that a dead, 

or dying man, were always a frightful ob- 
je, and that the Police would ſtudy every art 
to, terrify murderers ; but there are ways to 
render men capable of butchering a man and a 


hog with the ſame indifference, and one would 
think, that at Naples, the magiſtracy had 
cultivated this art; for the moſt atrocious 
parricides, are ſeldom puniſhed here. Ithink 
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the laſt four years have furniſhed but four 


examples of executions ; 


cent. 


criminal, and which are the witneſſes. 


and, as if a fatality 
were to attend all their judgments, two of 
the four proved afterwards to have been inno- 
If a murderer touch a church wall 
(and many walls are a church wall in thi 
city) before he is ſeized by the officers, holy 
church will not admit him to be hanged.— 
Then take with you, that if one man ſtab 
another in the fight of ten witneſſes, they all 
decamp, and leave the coaſt clear to the aſlaſ- 
ſin, becauſe the murderer and all the ſpecta- 
tors, who remain with the corpſe, are indiſ- 
criminately carried to priſon ; and juſtice for 
many days, and ſometimes weeks, does not 
enquire, or at leaſt diſtinguiſh, . which is the 
You 
will not therefore wonder at the difficulty of 
procuring evidence upon theſe occaſions, Mr, 
Hamilton, the miniſter, gave up this year 
thirty two, who had taken ſanQuary within 
the Privileges of his walls, amongſt which 
there were five or ſix murderers, and they 
all found means to be diſcharged the next day, 


There was a ſoldier executed laſt week, who 
complained that he was dealt very hardly with; 


and indeed it ſeemed rather an act of wanton- 
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neſs in the executive power, than uſeful juſ- 
tice ; for the poor devil had been in priſon 
near ſix years, ſince his condemnation, and 
both he and his crime were forgotten long 
ago. For what reaſon he was produced to 
terrify murderers, I do not know ; but I think 
a recent example, would have made more 
impreſſion on this barbarous populace. He 
was a hardened dog, it ſeems, and availed him- 
ſelf of a ridiculous Gothick privilege grant= 
ed to criminals here, of having a ſumptu- 
ous dinner before the execution, and inviting 
what friends he pleaſed to it. 

I ſhall now give you a deſcription of the 


Cocagna, a ſtrange, wild, and barbarous en- 


tertainment given to the papulace here four 
Sundays ſucceſſively in the Carnival. Oppo- 
ſite to the King's palace, at thirty or forty 

yards diſtance, they build a kind of booth, 
with deal boards, of about the ſize of the 
largeſt booth in Bartholomew fair, but a little 
different in form, being rather a ſcaffolding 

than booth, and having no top or covering; 
there is ſome kind of order or architecture in 
it, there being at each end two large doors, 
ſupported each by two colunins: You aſcend 
by theſe daors into the body of the building, 
1 Ss | which 
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which riſes to a height equal to that of a 
moderate houſe in London. Upon the ſeve. 
ral parts of the ſcaffolding, are intermixed a 
variety of buſhes and branches of ever- 
greens ; and behind the whole, and indeed 
in the midſt of it, are ſome painted ſcenes, 
to render the object gaudy, and to deceive 
the cye with a view of a diſtant landſcape, 
The ſides of the building are ſtudded with a 
prodigious. number of loaves, placed in an 
architectical order, and likewiſe with a great 
quantity of joints of meat. Amongſt the 
buſhes are thirty or forty living ſheep, ſome 
hogs, a few ſmall beeves, and a great 
many living fowls. Now, the buſineſs of 
the day is to facrifice theſe poor creatures 
to the hunger of the mob ; to do which with 
ſome order, the ſoldiery, to the number of 
three thouſand men, ſurround the building, 
to keep off the people till the king appears in 
the gallery, who waves his handkerchief fora 
fign when to begin the ceremony. Uponthis 


the ſoldiers open their ranks, and all the mob 


ruſh in, and each, as he can, ſeizes his prey, 
and carries off the proviſion and the living ani- 
mals. The whole operation is almoſt in- 
r over. You may * they form — 
{tis 


* 
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little confederacies, or partnerſhips, for the 
more convenient execution of this purpoſe, 
and the carrying off a ſheep or an ox. There 
has been in theſe riots much miſchief done 
formerly, but this year I do not find that any 
man was either killed or hurt. The four 
companies of butchers, bakers, fiſhmongers, 
and poulterers, defray the charges of the four 
days. 1 cannot meet with any Neapolitan 
who knows the origin of this cuſtom, or can 
tell me whether it be derived from the Moors, 
when they were in poſſeſſion of ſome part of 
the Sicilies, or whether it be of Chriſtian 
growth; or laſtly, whether it be the remain, 
as is moſt probable, of ſome of the ſhe vs of 
wild beaſts exhibited by the antient Romans, it 
anſwering exactly to the Venatio Direptionts. 
An Engh/hman. beholds with aſtoniſhment 
ſo many thouſands collected together, and be- 
having ſo peaceably. - In London, upon ſuch 
an occaſion of jollity and riot, one half of the 
croud would have been drunk; we ſhould 
have ſeen one party quarrel}ing, another fight- 
ing, ſome laughing, all noiſy ; and, to com- 
pleat the confuſion, perhaps, two or three 
dead cats hurled about from one to another, 
during the whole time _ It ap- 
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| pears to me, therefore, that, diabolical as 
the Neapolitan lower people are in their na- 
ture, when exaſperated, they are much mote 
under the reſtraint of order, when i in godd 
J humour, than our mhd. g 


Jam, Sir, Sa. 
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NarlEs, January 1766, 

"SIR, 3 
"BELIEVE 1 have writ you word, that 
in ſo large a city as Rome, there is not 
one hackney coach; an argument how few 
people can afford to ride, Who do not ride! in 
their own Carriages. At Neples there is ho 
other convenience of this kind than ſmall 


chairs, ſuch as we All ſalkies, "which," how- 


ever, two people make & ſhift to fit in; they 

are drawn by a ſmall horſe, which ſeamper 
at a good rate, and the owner who lets it, 

ſtands behind, like a foctman, with the whip, 
in the chaiſe hold the reins. 
this city is amazingly good 
| and 


whilſt the ride 
The pavem 
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and cwooth. ſo that the draught is exceedingly 
ſmall. It is a ſtone, compoſed of the mate- 
rials within the bowels of Mount Veſuvius, 
which, when it burns, are liquefied into a 


maſs, and, by the eruption, are poyred down 


the mountain, into the circumjacent country. 
This liquefied matter, when it cools, becomes 
wonderfully hard, and makes the beſt pave- 
ment in the world; and it is thought by 
ſome antiquarians, that the famous Roman 
road, called the Apprian Way, part of which 
has ſubſiſted near two thouſand years, was 
paved with the ſame fone, or rather lava, 
the proper name for this liquefied ſubſtance, 
You, may imagine the fare of theſe: ſulkies 
js not great; they carry a man, at leaſt a 
Neapolitan, for four-pence halfpenny, about 
a mile, and, if you keep them jn waiting, it 
1s about four-pence halfpenny 2n hour; but 


there is no fixed price, and a ſtrasger ſhould 
make A ben 


] have never yet rid out an 


airing in them, nevertheleſs, Engliſbmen of 


the firſt . take them for their excurſi- 
ons into the neighbouring towns and villages. 


They are likewiſe uſeful, as being expcditi- 


vs ; for all the job-horſes in the coaches 


You, Rr are each poor ved Kings, they 
K 2 s : can 
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can hardly drag you a moderate trot ; and 
- ſo wretchedly is this city provided with the 
luxuries, and indeed, many of the conve. 
niences of life, that I queſtion whether, if 
another foreigher were to come hither, be 
could poſſibly procure a coach, and a pair of 
job-horſes; or, in other words, whatever en- 
gagements a foreign family may have made 
for the evening, if their horſes were to be 
taken ill, they muſt ſtay at home, for the 
reaſon I have juſt afligned. 

Surpriſing as this fact muſt appear to you, 
you will think it ſtill more ſurpriſing, that in 
a metropolis ſaid to. contain three hundred 
and fifty thouſand inhabitants, it ſhould be 
difficult to find lodgings fit to receive a Gen- 
tleman; yet ſo it is; and there are few a- 
partments to let here, equal in accommodz- 
tion to what may be taken amongſt the poor 
houſekeepers in Shoreditch: But how can 
this poſſibly be the caſe, have I oſten cried 
out, when there are no courts of judicature 
in the kingdom, except thoſe of Naple, 
| where all the world muſt come to try their 
cauſes? I am anfwered, that is very true; 
but Neapolitans of every kind, from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt, ſatisfy themſelves with theſe 
DT " ACCOM- 
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accommodations: In ſhort, except the houſe 
where I am, and another-juſt by it, there are 
only two indifferent houſes of reception in all 
Naples, whither ſtrangers reſort. 

I write miſcellaneouſly, as my thoughts oc- 
cur; for, upon caſting an eye over the prece- 
ding paragraphs of my letter,. I perceive that 
I ſhould have told you why the pavement in 
Naples is always ſo good; the reaſon is, that 
no heavy carriages ever paſs over it; the hea- 
vieſt are coaches, chariots, and wine carts ; 
as moſt of the goods brought into, and car- 
ried out of the city, are upon a ſingle aſs's 
back. The gardeners, who are the plincipal 
traffickers, ſend their commodities on an aſs, 
which returns laden with dung. I believe 
they are very impolitic in this particular, as a 
gardener who ſends three aſſes loaden in this 
manner, might, with a ſmall cart, ſend by 
thoſe e aſſes, three times as much bur- 


then, and return three times as much dung. 
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Narres, March 3, 1766, 

SIR, | | 
HE excurſions from Naples are de- 
lightful ; we are now making -our 
country viſits to all the neighbouring diſtricts, 
where either nature or antiquity invites us. 
Upon the borders of our Bay, ran that range 
of beautiful villages and villas which were the 
reſidence and luxurious retirement of the Ro. 
mens, in the times of their politeneſs and glo- 
ry. Read Horace or ſome of Mr. Pope's 
Imitations of Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, 
and, if I remember rightly, you will meet 
with alluſions to thoſe places, and almoſt con- 
ceive of them as well as we ourſelves do; for 
we only ſee the ground where thoſe magni- 
ficent palaces and villas ſtood. Many af the 
noble Romans choſe the circuit of this Bay for 
their country houſes, and winter retreat. C- 
ccro had one of his eighteen villas here, A 
great part of this coaſt lies expoſed to the 
South ſun, and under the brow of a cliff, 
which renders the climate here much hotter 
than that of Neples, ſo FI though it be 
enly 
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only from five to ten miles diſtance, the fruits 
and herbage are a fortnight forwarder, than 
near. the city. 

At a town called Puxzoli, about half way 
to Baia, on one fide of the Bay, they have 
within theſe few years diſcovered an antient 
temple, dedicated to Serapis, with ſome mag- 
nificent remains; and, amongſt others, three 
pillars, of an immenſe diameter. Were Mar- 

tinus Scriblerus here, he would be miſerable 
to behold the little veneration ſhewn to theſe 
curioſities. I really believe, A Gentleman, 
with five thouſand pounds.a year, in. England, 
would mortgage a part of it, to preſerve the 
building, in its exact form, wah. all the orna- 

ments, paintings, Sc. Here the King, or, 

rather, the regency, lays violent hands on the 
ſtatues, pictures, Fc. as they occur in digging, 
and ten (ports them to ſome of the royal pa- 
laces, where they loſe half their merit. Some. 
of the paintings on the walls ſuffer extremely 
on the removal, and would be a precious. 
relick, if properly preſerved in their own. 
places. 

On the other ſide of the Bay i is a a city un 
ter ground, called Pompeio; it is about twelve 
mo from Naples. The ſhort hiſtory of 
. K 4 „ this 
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this town, is, that it ſuffered from an earth- 


quake, and, amongſt other buildings, a certain 


temple dedicated to Ve, was ſwallowed up. 


This temple was rebuilt, as appears from 
ſome inſcriptions lately found, together with 
the temple itſelf; for the town being ſituated 
but a few miles from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Veſuvius, ap eruption afterwards ( 
think in Veſpafiar's time) from ſome one of 
theſe infernal caverns, threw up a ſuffici- 


ent quantity of dirt to bury the whole town, 
which has lain concealed from that time till 


weithin the laft fiftcen years, when a peaſant, 


who was plowing or digging the ground, hit 


by chance againſt ſome ſtone, which, upon 
examina tion, led on to the above-mentioned 
tem ple of 1/is. They are now removing the 
rabbiſh, by flow degrees, and have already 


made diſcoveries which intereſt every ſpecta · 


tor who has the leaſt curioſity. Befides the 
Temple, they have found the two gates of 
the High-Street, at about a mile's diſtance 
from each other, leading to Naples, The 
pavement is in as perfect order, as if the 
ſtones had been laid but yeſterday, and the 


foot- path on each fide is juſt like ours made 


lately in Witminjeer, though not quite ſo 
| high, 
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high. There are the bones of fix or ſeven 


perſons which lay in the priſon when the 


eruption happened; from whence it may be 
concluded the town was not overwhelmed 5 
ſuddenly, but that all the inhabitants, ex 


theſe poor confined wretches, had time to 


eſcape. 


hollow we tread upon, and what a quantity. 
of combuſtible matter there 1s within it, we 
ſhould rejdice that we are on the point of 
leaving ſuch treacherous ground : At preſent» 
we comfort ourſelves, that what happens 
only once in a thouſand ygars, will hardly 
happen during our ſtay ; but it really is cu- 
rious, if not frightful, that, in a certain place 
called Solfatarra, not half a mile from Puz- 


zi, which abounds ſo with ſulphur as to be 


almoſt intollerable to the noſtrils, you not only 
hear the water boil under your feet like a great 
boiling cauldron, and in ſeveral places behold 


the hot ſteams iſſuing from below, but if you , 


ſtrike the ground with a rammer, or let fall a 
heavy ſtone, you are as ſenſible of a cavity 


underneath, as that a drum is hollow, from the 


ſound it yiclds, In all this neighbourhood 
you have continually before your eyes a very 
extra · 


Perhaps, could we RIES his a dreadfal 


. 
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extraordinary phænomenon, a mountain called 


Monte Nuova (the New Mountain) becauſe 
it appeared ſuddenly in the night of the 2gth 
of September 1538. That night there was a 
terrible earthquake in this place, which made 


oceat. havock, and in exchange, the earth 


poured out from its bowels this monſtrous 
mountain,” which occupies the place, where, 
before that accident, there was even ground, 
Meno, ſo celebrated by the Antients, near 
which the Roman navy was ufually ſtationed, 
cannot eſcape a traveller's regard when. he is 
in its neighbourhood ;, but this promontory 
draws our particular attention from the man- 
ner in which Virgil ſpeaks of it. It was 
very ſingular that he ſhould characteriſe any 
place, by prophecying. it would always bear 
the ame name, but thus far his prophecy 
holds true; for, through a ſeties of barbarous 
ages, it has preſerved, and ſtill does prefers 
che ſame name, | 


qui nunc AMiſerus ab ab 
Dicitur, eternumgque tenet per. ſecu a nmun. 


13 #74 
"* culaneum is the ſubterraneous town, 


whoſc name and reputation we are moſt ac- 
quainted with; but at preſe: nt there is hardly 
any thing to 2 ſeen there; for, in propor- 
tion as they have em 1ptied, they have filled it 

2 up 
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up with dirt; and now, when you go under 
ground, you lee nothing but a few remains 


of a theatre. The opening into it reſembles, 
very much, the entrance into a large wine- 
vault. The antiquities found there are. car- 
ried to the King's Palace at Perfrer. and come 
poſe a moſt curious Muſæum. I ſhall: not 
give you a liſt of the antient implements re- 
covered from this city, but, amongſt others, 
they have preſerved the utenſils of a Reman 
kitchen, ſuch as a gridiron, ſpits, pots, &c. 
like thoſe in modern uſe. There is a great 
collection of manuſcripts, but, though they 
retain the form of an antique volume, upon 
handling, they prove tinder, and fall into a 
pak They have a moſt ingenious device 
or ſeparating, one leaf from another, but the 
rottenneſs of the paper baffles their purpoſe, 
and, it ſo ſeldom happens that they can detach 
an entire paragraph (which, by the bye, when 
it ſucceeds, is of little uſe) that. they have 
given up all hopes of gratifying the world, 
with the publication of theſe manuſcripts, 
The learned have, probably, a great loſs in 
this diſappointment ; they had flattered them- 
ſelves, that the remaining books of Livy; and 
other valuable writings, might have been 


6. found 
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found in this collection; now it is to be fear- 
ed, that, though they ſhould be there, we ſhall 
not avail ourſelves of the poſſeſſion, 
The men who are removing the rubbiſh 
at Pompeio, are day-labourers, but the people 
firſt employed were the galley-flaves, who 
proved ſuch curſed thieves, that they were 
obliged to diſmiſs them very ſoon; for go 
puniſhment, how ſoever ſevere, deterred them 


from ſtealing every valuable antiquity that of- 
fered in their way; ſo impoſſible is it for fin- 
gers accuſtomed to pilfering, to refrain from 
the practice, when opportunity invites. 

It may be remarked, that the common 
people of Naples are much addicted to lar- 
ceny. An eminent merchant of this city tells 
me, that when he returns from his country- 
houſe, to town, for the winter, he conſtantly 
brings the window-caſements home with 
him, and that every body who does not leave 
a ſervant, takes that method; for they would 

* certainly be ſtolen if they were left, Vou will 

| conceive, from this ſtory, that country houſes 

muſt be very paltry in this place, where 
they leave them open, and er with- 
out furniture all the winter. 42d 
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The gentry of this city have ſo ſew pur- 
ſuits, that they are quite at leiſure to follow 
any favourite fludy ; and what ſeems to en- 
gage their principal attention, is, the means 
of preſerving and lengthening life. This 
conceit 1s uppermoſt in their thoughts from 


morning to evening, and leads them into 


much quackery, and conſequently into ſome 
whimfical opinions and practices. As I live 
cloſe to the 'water-ſide, I fee great numbers 
who come there to take a doſe of health: 
They have a notion that the air which is 
blown from off the ſea, is more wholeſome 
than the air at land : They do not ride about, 
but fit ſtill, and ſnuff it up, as a man takes 
rappee. Their notions in regard to a con- 
ſumption, are dreadfully inconvenient to ſo- 
ciety ; they are ſo fully perſuaded of the con- 
tagiouſneſs of this diſtemper, that when any 
of the family labour under it, they abandon 
them almoſt as cruelly as if they had the 

plague. Brothers and ſiſters are forbidden 
viſiting each other, when any one of them is 
in this predicament ; and it is a rule, without 
exception, to burn the doors, the hangings, 
and almoſt the whole furniture of a room in 
which any one dies of a conſumption; and, 


lately, 
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lately, they have begun the practice of re- R 

moving the floor, for farther ſecurity. At 

firſt I ſmiled at this prejudice, but I ſoon 

found it offenfive, not only to Neapolitan, 

but alſo to the Engliſb who have lived here 

ſome time. At preſent I hold my tongue when 

they talk on this ſubject. Men muſt not be 

contradicted in opinions which they eſteem 

grounded on experience and matters of fact; 

more particularly when they think the facts 
have fallen within their own knowledge. 

The whole navy of the kingdom of Napl:; 

is generally to be ſeen in this port; for, in. 

fignificant, as it may appear to an Engliſbman, 

it is much larger than they have any uſe for; 

and therefore it lies rotting in the docks and 

mole of Nap/es, The only purpoſe for which 

they employ their ſhips of war and frigates, 

is a Cruiſe againſt the Barbary rovets; and 

this happens but rarely, They ſeem at length 

to have diſcovered, that gallies are but a poor 

defence againſt frigates, or even ſuch veſlels 

as our ſmall privateers; for which reaſon, 

they never fit them out for ſea, but reſerve 

them merely for priſons. The fullowing'is : 

true liſt of the fleet: Two men of war; one 

of fixty-four guns, the other of fifty- four. 

W's Two 
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Two frigates of thirty-two guns each. Four 
gallies. Four galliots. Six xebecks. A for- 
midable navy againſt Lilliput, or their neigh- 
bouring potentate the Pope, fhould he declare 
war againſt Naples. 


am, Sir, Ge 
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| Napf xs, March. 156, 
SIR, 


King' s eldeſt brother a few weeks ſince: 
He is rarely viſible, but the Regency think 
proper to exhibit him a few times in the year, 
namely, when the King removes from Naples 
to Portici,” and from Portici to Naples. I 
took the opportunity,” when the family came 
to town'of entertaining myſelf with that ſpec- 
tacle. I met them half way on the road, and 
ſtood in à place where the coaches muſt ne- 
—— Les REAT me. The adminiſtrafion 
EE vwitely In in AO him now and then, in 
oil em anner, t6 the eye of the public, as the 


Very 1 ſign Moor tim is a full vindication of their 


conduct 


HAVE not yet told you, that I faw the 
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conduct, in regard to the ſentence of idiotiſm 1 
and diſinheritance, paſſed on him ſome years " 
fince. The court was in mourning, but he was 


as well dreſſed as a youth in mourning can be, 2 
and his hair as well combed, and as well pow. ch 


dered. With all theſe advantages, however, the 
very firſt glance of him convinced rhe that he 
wants every one faculty of the mind. He has 
that wandering roll of the eye, which is pecu- 
liar to idiots and new-born infants; who, not 
having the endowment of thought and re- 
flection, conſequently cannot fix their attention 
to one object. There are ſome Kknaviſh 
quacks, and ſome filly doors, who ſay, the 
cure is not impoſſible, and that he may be te- 
ſtored to his ſenſes, which, by the bye, he ne- 
ver enjoyed in the leaſt degree, from the hour 
of his birth. The opinion, however, might, 
in future times, be attended with pernicious 
conſequences : A faction, in oppoſition to the 
King, his younger brother, might paſſeß 
themſelves of his perſon; affirm he had, by 
the virtue of ſome remedy, recovered his us- 
derſtanding, and attempt to place him on the 
throne. Perhaps I am too deep- ſighted a po- 
litician, in looking fo far into futurity ; and, 
| * I applaud the hee of Spain, for 
keeping 
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keeping him at Noples, in order to obviate 
ſuch a miſchief, perhaps they have no other 
meaning in it than avoiding the expence, the 
trouble, and the many inconveniences of a 
change of houſhold, and of ſo long a journey, 
as that from Naples to Madrid. By what I 
can learn, he leads a happy kind of animal 
life. He eats and drinks with much pleaſure: 
is ſubject to no guſt of paſſion, and enjoys 
ſuch infantine amuſements, as a child in armi 
may be ſuppoſed to enjoy. Certainly the de- 
privat ion of reaſon is one of the greateſt evils 
that can befall a man; and yet, poſſibly, 
whilſt we are lamenting this Prince's deſtiny, 
that, by the loſs of reaſon, he loſes alſo his ti- 
tles, his ſplendour, and his proſpect of 2 
throne; were he, as by right of birth he ſhould 
be, Prince of Aſturias, he might then be curs 
ſed with ambition, difappointment, and im+ 
patience for a crown, ſo as to render him a 
mort miferable being than he now is. a 
The equipages which attended his Majeſty 
and the court, were mean, old, and paltry, to 
a degree truly curious; therefore, if ever you 
hear the King of Naples's fine coaches men- 


tioned, you muſt underſtand it of thoſe he 
uſos only on gala days, and not af thoſe; be 
GN. L travels 
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travels in. The coaches of Naples are not ſo 
magnificent as thoſe of Rome, but are more 
numerous: in proportion to its ſize, than in 
any city of Europe. At Rome, ſome of the 
coaches are very ſplendid, but they want the 
taſte with which the Paris coaches are both 
built and painted; belides, that the Paris 
varniſh gives them an unſpeakable beauty, l 
am delighted with the liveries at Rome, which 
I think are ſumptuous and not tawdry. The 
| lace of them is neither gold nor ſilver, but 
.filk, and worſted, extremely rich, and about 
two inches and a quarter broad. I could wiſh 
Hur quality would adopt this modeſt hand- 
ſome faſhion, and the more, as it would ſuit 
the ſolid genius and character of our nation, 
_ which i is not quite ſo prone to glare and bp 
pery, as the people of, aue wee 
e | 
Devotion, at Naples, is very a the wore 
in Lent; at this ſeaſon they atone for paſt ne- 
ligencies, by many religious aſſiduities, and 
even frequenting ſermons, which are left 
_ chiefly. to the middling and poor people. the 
reſt of the year; but, previouſly to Lent, du- 
. ring three weeks.or a month, there is a ſpecies 
Mii tobe fun ery nine proj 
I. 1 Naples, 
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Naples, either not being known, or, at leaſt, 
not much practiſed in the other cities of '7aly. 


This is a dedication of a Preſepio to the Bleſ- 


ſed Virgin, and the Infant Jeſus, in many of 
their churches, and many of their private 
houſes. A Preſe pio propetly ſignißes a man- 
ger, and as our Saviour was immediately after 
his birth depoſited 1 in a manger, tlie conſtruc- 
tion of a'Preſe pro was deſigned in honour of 
that event. It is a group of little figures, or 


puppets, repreſenting the whole tranſaction. 
There are the Wiſe Men of the Eaſt, with a 


ſtar over their heads, on one ſpot: The ſhep- 
herds attending their flocks, with tlie Angel 


deſcending towards them on another: The 


Virgin, che Infant, Fo/efh, and the aſs, on a- 
nother. In ſhort, the compoſer has introdu- 
"ced"fuch” figutes' and hiſtorical facts into the 
2 p, as the New Teſtament, and fometimes 

Ki ord! genius have ſuggeſted. But what 
eg Sou a Preſepio really an object for a man 
of kalle, is the artful diſpoſition of the figures, 


"midſt à ſcenery of perſpective, moſt won- 
"Jerfully! deceitful to the eye. A certain mer- 


'thatit has one on tlie top of his houle, where 


the perfpeRtive 1 is ſo well preſerved; that, by 


being 6pen at one end, the diſtant country 
L 2 and 
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and mountains become a continuity 'of the 
Preſepio, and ſeem really to be a part of it, 
It is ſaid it coſt five hundred pounds but a 
few years ſince.” A nobleman here had one, 
where ſo much ſilver, and ſo many beautiful 
ſcenes were admitted into the work, that it 
was valued at eight thouſand pounds. This 
nobleman was expenſive in other articles, be- 
ſides that of his devotion, and was at laſt obli- 
ged to part with his ſilver Preſep:o to ſatisfy 
his creditors. The poor people, if they are 
vot already provided with a Preſepio, pur- 
chaſe a cheap trumpery one at this ſeaſon, 
which, with care, and locking up the remain- 
der of the year, will laſt them their lives. 
Tam, Str, Sc. 
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ene March e. 
81 R, 
E purpoſe ſoon to ſet out for Rome, in 
order to ſee the ceremonies, or, as 
they are ſtiled in this country, the functions 
of the Holy Weck. You may imagine where 


* 
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the Pope and Cardinals are, the fineſt ſpecta- 
cles will be exhibited ; but there is a kind of 
rivalſhip. amongſt the cities of Tah at this 
ſeaſon, and one would think cach was en- 
deavouring to exceed the other in folly and 
ſuperſtition. At Naples they have a practice 
unknown at Rome, and which is meant as a 
piece of devotion, a compliment to the Savi- 
our of the World. From the Friday to the; 
Sunday incluſive, . which three days our Lord 
remained interred in the earth, the quality all 
viſit in chairs; and thoſe of inferior rank, 
walk. No carriages are allowed at that time 
to paſs the ſtreets, leſt by their clatter they 
ſhould diſturb our Saviour in his grave, I am; 
aware, a ſenſible Catholic, and a ſcholar, will 
upbraid me with the groſſneſs of this repre- 
ſentation, will tell me the ceremony is purely 
allegorical, and that there is not a living mor- 
tal ſo ſtupid as to ĩmagine they really can diſ- 
turb the reſt of our Saviour, whom they know: 
to have riſen the third day after he deſcended: 
into the grave. I confeſs this kind. of argu- 

ment might have made ſome impreſſion of 
me, had. I neyer come into theſe countriess 


but here 1 ſee that mankind, is incapable of 45 


2 — Place before them an image to te- 
1 L L 3 mind 
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mind them of the deity, and they preſently 


fall down and worſhip the image itſelf ; ſo; 


at Naples, I perceive there are thouſands who 
do not reafon and refine, but underſtand this 
ceremony in its plain, obvious, literal ſenſe. 

- Amongſt other ridiculous practices, which 
are meant as ſacred ones, they faſten à man 
on a croſs; and carry him in proceſſion through 
the ſtreets of Naples. On each fide of the croſs 
are two vulgar women, who, with their hair 
diſhevelled, and ſome geſtures of lamentation, 
r:preſent Mary and Mary Magdalen in tears, 
The man who repreſents our Saviour on the 
croſs, is ſome poor fellow, who is paid a ſhil- 
ling or two for his trouble, the extenſion of 
his arms for a length of time being very un- 
eaſy and painful to him. As I never ſaw this 
function myſelf, I ſhall not enter into a farther 
detail; ſuffice it to ſay, it has an irreligious 
tendency : The perſonages who repreſent, 
are too inſignificant to ſupport the dignity of 
the deſign, and the mob, inſtead of eſteeming 
it an awful ſolemn emblem, every now and 
then break out into ludicrous mockeries upon 
Jeſus and the two Marys, to the great ſcan- 
dal of true religion. 
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They have even admitted into their devo- 
tion, the noiſe and exploſion of gunpowder. 
] was rouſed one day from my ſeat, by an u- 
niverſal diſcharge of the artillery of Naples. 
Had an enemy been near, I ſhould have been 
terriſied: In the preſent poſture of affairs I 
was only curious; and, to my great ſurprize, 
was informed the guns had been fired for the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary: 
In truth, the Neapolitans are the moſt gun- 
powder nation in the world: A merchant 
does not ſend a few barrels of wine into the 
city, but that the carriages are preceded by 
ſquibs, crackers, and muſkets; then, what is 
worſe, during the Chri/tmas week, all the 
young men, boys, and little children, ſpend 
every farthing they can ſcrape together, in 
gunpowder, and pop and ſhoot all day, and 
all-night, to the great annoyance of thoſe in 
health, as well as thoſe in ſickneſs; but it is 
an evil not to be redreſſed, becauſe it is eſ- 
teemed a religious act done in honour of the 
ſeaſonn. | 
EFF 1 am, Sir, &c, 
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NAPLEs, Marchaaphh 


81 R. 
MAKE no doubt that you are apps 
the ITtalians count their hours till twenty- 
33 four o'clock ; but I ſhall in form you of ſome 
1 particulars on this ſubject, which, I preſume, 
von are not acquainted with. They do not 
reckon as we do, from the moment the ſun 
as in its meridian, or, in other words, from 
noon, but they begin their account from the 
time it is almoſt, and not quite dark; which 
inſtant of time varying every day, renders 
this reckoning very inconvenient, vague; and 
perplexed. For example; if to-day they be- 
3 gin to count from our ſix o'clock in the even- 
ing, it will be one with them, when it is 
ſeven with us; but to-morrow at our ſeven, 
it will with them exceed one, by as many 
minutes as the day is lengthened. © To ob- 
viate, therefore, this error in time, they alter 
their clocks and watches as often as the error 
amounts: to fifteen minutes, advancing, or 
putting them back, as the days ſhorten or 
lengthen ; However, if a man forget to alter 
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his watch on the appointed day, he loſes or 
gains a quarter of an hour, and cannot be ve- 

punctual to His engagements. I hope I 
have ſtated this matter in ſuch a light, as 5 
make you entirely maſter of it. 

In this Southern latitude, the days are ele 
ther fo ſhort in winter, nor fo long in ſummer 
25 with us. The ſhorteſt day i in the year is 
nine hours ten minutes long, that! is, the ſun f 
ſets at thirty-five minutes after four, and they 
begin their reckoning from five minutes afte 
five, allowing an interval of Half ; an hour, « 
ter ſun- ſetting, which is very near the whole 
twilight. The longeſt day in the year is. but 
fifteen hours; that is, the ſyn ſets at half an 
hour after ſeveh: and they begin their reckon- | 
ing at eight, the twilight in this .country [ laſt 
ing but little more than half an hour alter 
ſun · ſet on the 20th of une. A man, how- 
ever, who would be critically exact as to time, 
ſhould be furniſhed with Proper tables of cal- 
eulation, becauſe they do not reckon always 
from juſt half an teat after fon-ſet, but vary 
the reckoning from twenty- -ſeven to thirty- 

or one minutes, is 1 find | by thele tables. If one 
or did not know, from much fene how 
lter Aae it is to change eſtabli d cuſtoms, it 


would 
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would be natural to exclaim ** the ab- 
ſurdity of this people, in not adopting Engliſh 
and French clocks, where the utility is ſo no- 
wits," At Turin chere ate: two Engliſþ 
clocks: There are alſo two publick ones 
here, and one or two in moſt of the great ci- 
ties in Taly; but I obſerve the natives of the 
lower ſort do not comprehend them; fo far 
are they yet from preferring this kind of reck- 
oning. You will be ſurpriſed when J tell you, 
that J cannot find one learned man here, who 
knows the-origin of this method of reckon- 
ing, though I have conſulted ſome, who, I 
thought, ſhould have been maſters of the 
ſubjeck. 

The long twilight in England, during the 
ſommer, is one of the chief pleaſures of our 
climate, and L at firſt pitied the Neapolitan 
that they were ſo ſoon involved in darknek 
after fun-ſet, till I reflected on the benefits of 
this providential contrivance in the frame of 
the world; for, had it been poſſible that the 
ſtructure of the globe could have admitted of 
the oblique deſcent of the ſun, in theſe bot 
"countries, as it does in our Northern regions, 
the poor inhabitants would, in a manner, 
bave been parched, or, rather, chis portion of 

, 
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the world muſt have been uninhabited but 
the ſudden ſetting of the ſun, not allowing 
in the long days of any conſiderable twilight, 
the night becomes long, and the intemperate 
beats are inſtantly ſucceeded by a cooling 
freſhneſs. This freſhneſs of the evening and 
night is ſo comfortable during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, that the Neapolitan Gentry oſten live 
out of bed the whole night, and ſleep in * 
extreme heat of the day). 

Now I have mentioned the den 1 — 
help obſerving, that, to a man in health, the 
climate of England, with its fogs and cold, 
ſhould appear preferable to that of Naples, 
where the ſummers, by all deſcription, - are, 
ſo grievouſly burning, that, were it an ac- 
cidenf that happened but once in thirty or 
forty years, they might poſſibly call it a 
plague, They fit in chairs, with only a thin 
callico gown, for hours together, ſome days, 
wholely occupied in wiping off the ſweat 
that runs in channels down their bodies. Is 
not cold, with a good fire, a more deſirable. 
ſituation ? The winters here, excepting that 
ſometimes the immoderate rains render them 
melancholy, are exceedingly, pleaſant and 
wholeſome ; for, notwithſtanding the rain, 


yu 
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you ſee no damps on their ſtair-caſes, nor on 
the walls of their chambers; their iron does 
not ruſt as with us, nay, the paintings on the 
outſide of buildings in freſco, remain for years, 
The ſeaſon has been much colder than uſual, 
and I have heard ſome of the Engliſp aſſert 
ſuch a day to be as cold as any day he ever 
felt in England, but then I have heard ano- 
ther declare that ſame day to be as warm as 
our firſt of May; ſo little can-we depend upon 
one another, and fo violently affected are we, 
generally, by our different feelings for the pre- 
ſent moment. Take along with you; as ſome 
meaſure, however, of the moderateneſs of the 
inter; in compariſon of ours, that the flies 
are not all gone into winter quarters, and, | 
believe, in England, we ſometimes ſee the 
laſt of them in Nqvemoer. Naples would not 
be ſo cold as it is, if it were not environed 
with very high mountains, at the diſtance, 
ſome of twenty-five, others of twenty and fi. 
teen miles, which, together, form an amphi- 
theatre, except in that part where the Bay 
opens. Theſe mountains, towards the North, 
North-Eaſt, and Eaſt; are, in dry winters, 
often covered with ſnow, and when the wind 
_ over them, Wo feels the effects: It 
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therefore, often happens, that, on the ſame 
day, you are ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, 
and frozen by theſe penetrating winds, which 
„l uppoſe, muſt frequently produce various 
|, Wl diſorders. I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, with- 
t out informing you, that Mount Veſuvius ſtands 
in the midſt of this amphitheatre, on 2 plain, 
which has given riſe to an opinion amongſt 
the naturaliſts, that, originally, the whole 
amphitheatre was flat, and that the mountain 
was formed by an eruption from the, bowels 
of the earth, Notwithſtanding I ſpeak of the 
temperateneſs of the winter in this climate, 
yet the preſent year has exhibited the tops.of 
the abovementioned mountains very frequently 
covered with ſnow, and, ſometimes the ſetting 
ſun ſhining upon the ſnow, has afforded a moſt. 
plitering proſpect. 


a former letter, the cuſtom of expoſing 
eir corpſes in the proceſſion of funerals, that 
e people of condition are carried in coffins, 


e with us, except officers of diſtinction, who, 
art ce expoſed on a bier, like the common peo- 
ers, Ie; but I do not know the reaſon of the ex- 
wind 

ion. 


Jam, dear Sir, &c. 


I ſhould have told you, when I mentioned, ; 
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with in other countries. Even the climate 
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1012 4 | | Navres, Hatch 1766, 
six, l 
1 AM now looking forwards towards Ex. . 
gland and next December, when perhaps ” 


the cold weather may make me regret, the 
mild winters of Naples, but, I am perſuaded, 
will never make me with myſelf there upon 
the only terms a man can get there . mean, 
fo travel ſo great a diſtance, either by land of 
by ſea. I have a notion few men accommo- 
date themſelves better than myſelf to the 
little inconveniencies and diffculties which 
muſt occur; but I own to you, were I to f 
main long in Valy, the proſpect would be 
uncomfortable, I think I ſhall love England 
the better for having quitted it : 1 am ſure! 


ſhall always entertain a higher opinion of the T 
people there, for this excurſion, ' Perhaps it a ny 
is a kind providence which, (according to out 2 
quaint proverb) makes Home, home, rol e 
really and impartially, there are in "Englati pick 
more bleſſings, more ſweets of life, and mots <A y 


virtues, in my opinion, than are generally mt 


bat 
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bad as it is in winter, when compared with 
the intemperate heats of the ſummer ſeaſon 
here, is preferable to that of Naples. An 

66 aſthmatic man will contradict this aſſertion, 


but a man in good health will ſay with Charles 
U. There 1 is not a Kingdom | in the world 


En- 

* g where a man can walk in the ſtreets more 
the days in a year, nor more hours in the day, 
td, «than in England.” Both the rains and the 
pam _ 2 . l ins ſometimes immode- 
25 * in Neapolitan, with 
440 whom I have contracted a friendſhip, has, 
150 _ many years, kept an account of the rain, 
155 1 ich he tells me, falls to the quantity of 
ch ani - F ee in a twelvemonth; 
to fe. Al 1 ee r exactly, there fall only 
a e o twenty-two inches in Lon- 
* the difference, therefore, of this kind of 


ſore! e in the two cities, is prodigious. 
of the e news- papers have told you, that the 
haps It ' 
io ut you. muſt remember, it has been only ſo 
E. but by compariſon, for. the flies have not been ſo 


gat pinched, but that ſome of them have kept out 


vat the whole time 1. a very ſure criterion of the 


ity we moderateneſs of the cold. I cannot drop this 
mate 6 without, obſerving, that I have not 
bao ſeen 


Winter at Naples has been extremely ſevere, 
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ſeen one of our young gentlemen on his travels, lit 
who does not appear more eager than I am to da 
return to his friends and country. I had always 
figured to myſelf, that they were in the higheſt 
delight when making the Grand Tour; but! 

find by experience, that when they are here, 
they conſider it as a kind of apprenticeſhip 
for qualifying a gentleman, and would often 
feturn abruptly, did they not feel themſelves 
aſhamed to indulge the inclination: Indeed, 
| were it not, that in the great cities they meet 

with numbers of their countrymen, the hour 
would lie too heavily on their hands; for few 
men can ſpend their whole life in the purſuit 
of virti, and ſome have not the qualifications 
of birth to recommend them to perſons of 
high rank,” where only is to be found what 
little ſociety there is in Zaly. It muſt be 
confeſſed, the nobility here are not only po- 
lite to Engliſhmen, but almoſt proud of their 
eotnpany, provided they come with a teſti 
mony that they have blood in their veins, or 
are gentlemen -of large fortunes ; yet, upon 
the whole, their convergationi, as they are 
called, grow tireſome, being ſo little diverſi- 
. fied, in campariſon of the elegant amuſements 


of London. One may caſily conceive how 
| limited 


ow 
ted 
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lmited a converſation muſt be, where men 
dare not ſpeak on the ſubject, of liberty, po- 
litics, or religion; and where no drama is ex- 
hibited, and very few writings, except of the 
moſt ridiculous, abject, ſuperſtitious kind. are 
publiſhed ; ſo that a man, in a liberal way of 
thinking, has no refuge in theſe converſations 
but cards, where, Scandal ſays, there is much 
foul. play; and, probably, Scandal ſpeaks 
truth; for 1 have heard of many young gen- 


tlemen who have, loſt conſiderably, but I ne- © 


ver heard of one who carried off his trunk 
full of ſequins. 

The race of men in this city, ſeem, i in my 
eyes, more robuſt and athletic than the run of 
mankind in Landon, and I am told that they 
carry larger burdens here than ours can do. 
When I reflect on the wretched nouriſhment 


with which the poor children are fed here, and 
how miſerably ſallow and bloated they ap- 


pear during their infancy, I cannot but ſay I 
am aſtoniched at this phænomenon; though, 
perhaps, the climate of this country naturally 
produces ſtouter men than that of Exgland; 
or, poſſibly, all thoſe who have not very good 


ſtamina periſh, and the ſtout ones only ſur- 
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of this extraordinary fact. I am very much 
diſpoſed to account for it in this manner, be. 
cauſe, notwithſtanding the great numbers of 
children in this city, as all the lower people 
marry, they would ſwarm ſtill more, were 
they not carried off under two years of age in 
a much greater proportion than amongſt us. 
The other day I gw a fellow fix feet high, 
and very brawny, aſſault another with his fiſt 
but in ſo aukward and womanly a manner az 
made not only me but the ladies laugh. 


Were you to ſee ſuch a man at Broughton's, 


you would bet on his head, whoever were his 
antagoniſt ; but, I dare ſay, an Etonean boy 
of ſeventeen or eighteen would: have boxed 
him to a jelly. I never had a good opinion 
of this Engliſh practice of boxing till I came 
to Italy; but I now find it is an innocent 
and laudible faſhion; for men muſt have 
ſome kind of vent for their indignation, ſome 
ſalvo for their honour ; and it is happy, when 
the worſt thing a man does in his wrath, is 
the giving a ſlap on the face, or a punch in 
the ſtomach, to the offending party: Here, 
angry men immediately have recourſe to the 
knife; and ſtab in an inſtant. - It is amazing 
how many aſſaſſinations there are in 1/aly, al- 
we” | 2 moſt 
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moſt all of them the effects of quarrels. Now, 
none of theſe aſſaſſinations would take place, 
were the good Engliſb mode of boxing in- 
troduced amongſt them. I was much pleaſed, 
when I dined with Voltaire, to hear 4 remark 


of his on the common people of England : 


Some Frenchmen, unpolitely enough, in my 
preſence, took occaſion to ſneer at the whole. 
nation, on the account of this cuſtom amongſt 
the common people. Voltaire, with great 
vivacity, vindicated, in ſome degree, the prac- 

tice, © You may ridicule, faid he, if you 
pleaſe, the manners of an Engliſb mob; but, 
in the very inſtance: you have pitched upon, 
they ſhew a ſpecies of honour not known in 
any other part of the world; and then ap- 
pealed to me, whether it were not true, that 
when two fellgws fight in the ſtreet; if one 


throw down the other, the ſtanding” com- 


batant do not permit his antagoniſt to riſe, 
and come to a ſecond attack, ſcorning to 
take any baſe advantage of him in that pre- 
dicament; nay, continued he, is not this gen- 
erous principal ſo well eſtabliſhed amongſt 
the mob, that were a revengeful man, by 
chance, to attempt any unfair cruelty, whilſt 
he was ſuperior, the ſpectators would fly to 

| „ the 
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the relief of the diſtreſſed combatant, and 
place him on his legs again, in ſpite of his 
' triumphant adverſary ? You may imagine! 
gave my aſſent to this panegyrick, and was 
not a little delighted to ſee the tables turned 
in favour of Engliſhmen. | 
It has always been faid, that the guardians 
of a pupil King, endeavour to keep their ward 
in ignorance, as a means to preſerve their own 
power when he comes of age. The Neaps- 
litan regency ſeems to have adopted this 
golden rule. Would you believe, that tho 
the King be turned of fifteen, and is contradt- 
ed to a daughter of the Queen of Hungary, 
his tutors ſuffer him to play with puppets, 
and are not aſhamed to let ſtrangers, and all 
the world ſee, in what his principal amuſe- 
ment conſiſts? In one of the chambers of 
the palace, you find Punch, and the whole 
company of Comedians, hanging upon pegs, 
and cloſe to them is a little theatre, where 
they are exhibited, not to the WR but 
by the Monarch. 
At Rome and Naples, 1 th; Holy 
Week, there are ſeveral religious, or, if you 
pleaſe, ſuperſtitious ceremonies performed 
and the King here, becauſe, he cannot with 
_T 1 pro- 
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propriety partake of the publick communion, 
has, juſt by Punch's Theatre, on the ſame 


i floor, a little piece of ſcenery, as long as a 
1 dining table, which is to be lighted up with 
e candles as chick as packthread; and here the 
1 Function of burying our Saviour is to be per- 
10 formed, for his entertainment and end, 
* in a few days. 
Every Friday, during the month of March, 

* there is a faſhion-in Naples for the gentry to 
" go in proceſſion to a certain church, about a 
a. mile out of the city, in their fineſt coaches, 
ry and many of them with ſix horſes, and a ſe- 
4 venth on the off hand, between the two fore- 
al moſt pair, ornamented with jingling bells. I 
10 was at this ceremony yeſterday, and was 
wy much ſurpriſed to fee ſo prodigious a quantity 
* of equipages; for though I am perſuaded 
m many keep their coaches here, who dine upon 
3 fte wed cabbage, yet the concourſe vaſtly ex- 
* ceeded my expectation; for I can confidently 

affirm, that upon no occaſion whatſoever, ei- 
oly ther in London or in Paris, have I ſeen near 
you ſo great a number. 
4 J am, Sir; So. 
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 NayLes, March 1766, 
SIR, | 


ERMONS are not the purſait of the 
gentry in Catholick countries, and good 

| preachers are therefore uncommon: I had 
raſhly flattered myſelf. I ſhould have gathered 
much fruit from the pulpit, or at leaſt, that! 
ſhould have been entertained. At this ſeaſon 
of the year, preachers of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed parts quit their convents, and ſpread them- 
ſelves through the great cities of Hal), to in- 
ſtruct the people, and diſplay their own talents. 
You may imagine ſuch a capital as Naples in- 
vites ſome of the moſt eminent amongſt them, 
Theſe I have followed; but, as I have hinted, 
am diſappointed and mortified. A foreigner 
cannot be too cautjous in forming an opinion 
on the declamation, either of the ſtage or the 
pulpit : In every country, there is a different 
tone peculiar to that country, which it re- 
quires a man ſhould be born there, to taſte and 
to feel; ſo that what is ſweetneſs to a native, 
1s diſſonance to a ſtranger, Making therefore 
| YT, ah 
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an allowance for the chant of Talian elo- 
quence, and ſuppoſing that their ſing ſong 
manner of preaching be perſuaſive and maſ- 
culine, I will endeavour to aſſign other rea- 
ſons why I am mortified. 

The picture of St Paul preaching at Athens, 
and the compariſon (ſo common) of his at- 
titude, with the action of the Talian preach- 
ers, had given me great prejudices in their fa- 
vour: I had not conceived, till I was brought 
to the experiment, how dangerous it is to at- 
tempt much action, which, to be graceful, 
demands the niceſt guidance. Some of the 
pulpits here, are a kind of gallery, which al- 
low great ſcope for action: The injudicious 
preachers do not fail to take the advantage of 
it; very often in the heat of their diſcourſe 
running from one end to the other ; and it is 
this exceſs, this abuſe of action, ich I ob- 


ject to. It is the habit of this county to, © 


employ much action in the moſt trivial con- 
verſations : This habit infeſts the bar and the 
pulpit, and, from an indiſcriminate applica- 
tion of it, on ſlight occaſions, the force and 
effect of it is loſt on great ones. We ſee upon 
the ſtage, where action is ſtudied, how few 
know how to adapt it to the ſentiment and 

degree 
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degree of paſfion they are to expreſs; ny 


wonder, therefore, if the generality of preachs | 


ers, men bred up in a monaſtery, far from the 
circle of the polite world, and perhaps, under 
the influence of a ſuperſtitious enthuſiaſm, 
ſhould be deficient in an art of ſo delicate 
x nature. Vou ſee my opinion is, that, how- 
ever powerful action may be, when reſtrained 
Within the bounds of decorum and good 
ſenſe, it becomes unpleaſant and diſguſtful 
when it runs into e N. are as is too 
frequently the caſe in 1taly. 20 
But what gives me more offene Ri: iS, 2 
f/tmiliarity of tile which they have intt Get 
into their compoſitions, When even God Al- 
mighty and our Saviour are the ſubſect in 
queſtion. I went the other diy to hear ths 
moſt celebrated preacher now ih Naples, who! 
amoneſt other inelegancies, gave us a familiar 
dialogue, in a very familiar manner, betwixt 
God and Jeſus Cbriſt, in which out Saviout 
begg'd and pray'd him that he would not 
damn mankind ; but God being inexdtable, 
and deaf to all intreaty, our Saviour faid, 
* Why then if your juſtice muſt excetd yout 
mercy, be ſ> good to damn me and ſpare them.“ 
This the preacher told us God was e guete 
comply 
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comply with. I believe I have not miſtaken 
him a jot, becauſe another Gentleman, who 
was preſent, agreed with me in every particu- 
lar, word for word, and I was: ſo fearful of 
miſr epreſenting the truth, that I immediately 
committed it to paper, Naw, if I do not 
abuſe your confidence, and if this preacher be 
in the higheſt eſtimation, as I believe he is; | 
in what a ſtate of barbariſm muſt the pulpit 
be at this juncture 

There has crept alſo into faſhion, an idle 
cuſtom of telling a ſtory in their ſermons, 
with which they ſometimes finiſh their diſ- 
courſe, as our clergy do with a practical infe- 
rence... It i is true, the moral of their ſtories 
is meant to be a religious one, but their at- 
tempts to tell them in the character of a fine 
Gentleman, and a man of the world, you will 
readily imagine muſt often miſcarry. A cær- 
tain Catholick Lady informed me, that laſt 
year ſhe was at church, when a celebrated Je- 
ſuit told the following ſtory.— That Queen 
Elia zabeth, ſo famous throughout the world 
for her hereſy, made a compact with the De- 
vl, that if he would indulge her in all ſhe 
geßtedd, and ſuffer her to reign ſo many years, 
be would ſurrender her foul at the . 
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ef that term. Accordingly, the day ſhe died, 
there was a great black cloud aſcended from 
the Thames, which drew the attention of an 
infinite number of ſpectators, who, at laſt, 
heard a voice from the cloud pronounce theſe 
words, I am the ſoul of Queen Elizabeth, now 
going to the Devil for the fins I have committed. 
There is one week in Lent, that moſt of 
the Ladies of diſtinction go to hear a ſermon 


every day in the above-mentioned church, 


and it was on one of thoſe days, the Jeſuit 
told this ſtory to the * congregation in 
Naples. 

The preachers here, have a crucifix, about 
two feet high, ſticking cloſe to their elbow, 
in the pulpit, but moveable at pleaſure. The 
Cbriſt upon it has, generally, a crown of 


. thorns, and the ſtreams of blood down his face 


and breaſt are painted with a lively red. At 
the concluſion of the ſermon, or on any othet 
appoſite occaſion, when the preacher is to ſet 
forth the ſufferings and agonies of our Saviour, 
dying for the ſalvation of the world, he takes 
the cruciſix in his hands, and diſplays the 
bleeding wounds of the image, when, if he 
have any pathetic powers, he never fails to ex- 


tort from the audience fuch marks of contri- 
tion 
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tion and horror, ſuch knockings on the breaſt, 
ſuch an effuſion of tears, and, ſometimes, a- 
mongſt the women, ſuch involuntary hyſteri- 
cal ſcreams, as you Proteſtants have no idea of; 
ſo forcibly is the ſoul acted on hen the eyes 
are the inſtruments by which it feels, and net 
the ears only. The adopting ſuch a crucifix 
for that uſe in Eng/and, would be a dangerous 
experiment; but, were it practiſed, I would 
defy any of the audience to ſleep, as they do 
now a days, in Proteſtant churches. | 
Powerful as the crucifix uſually is, particu- 
larly in the hands of an eloquent prieſt, Tam 
tempted to tell you a ludicrous ſtory, bor- 
dering upon prophaneneſs, where its efficacy 
failed; it is one of thoſe inſtances where'a 
burning zeal, through a deplorable ignorance, 
furniſhes matter of raillery to ſcoffers, and 
compaſſion to ſuch who are truly religious — 
* At Naples there is a place called the Largo 
del Caſtello, not unlike our Tower-Hill, the 
reſort of the idle populace, Here, every af- 
ternoon, MonkY and Mountebanks, Pick- 
pockets and Conjurors, follow their ſeveral 
occupations, The Monk (for I never ſaw 
more than one at a time) holds forth, like 
our itinerant field-preachers, to what congre- 
gation 
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gation he can collect; the Mountebank, by 
means of Punch, and his fellow comedians, 
endeavours to gather as great an audience as 
he can. It happened one day, that Punch 
ſucceeded” marvellouſly, and the poor Monk 
preached to the air, ſor not a living creature 
Was near him: Mortified and provoked that 
a puppet-ſhew, within thirty yards of him, 
ſhould draw the attention of the people from 
the Goſpel to ſach idle traſh, with a mixture 
of rage and religion he held up the crucifix, 
and called aloud, - Ecco il vero Pulcinella ;,— 
Here is the true Punchinello,—come bere, 
% come here! — The ſtory is fo well 
known in Naples to be true, that the moſt 
devout people tell it; and, were it not for 
Mach a ſanction, I Thould hardly have fepeit- 
ot: Jan, Sir, &c. 
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RoMe, March 21, 1766. 
$IR, | 
E arrived laſt night, in good health at 
| this place, after a difagreeable jour- 
ney, if ſuch a thing be poſſible, when the wea- 
ther is as fine as you can conceive it, We 
took another road for our return, but both in 
our going to, and coming from Naples, our 
views were ſo circumſcribed by the adjacent 
mountains, that, were Taly to take its cha- 
racter from the proſpects, or the ſoil, in this 
rout, the proudeſt Roman could not have 
called it the Garden of the World; for all 
theſe mountains are exceedingly barren, * 
ſhould mention, however, that the foil i in the 
valleys is very rich, and really, in general, ſo 
exempt from ſtones, or clay, that I had been 
many months here before I ſaw a man uſe a 
common ſpade, the implement for digging 
being the iron part of a ſpade, faſtened to a 
long handle, ang worked like a hoe; which, 
you may Imagine, is an expeditious FI 
where the ſoil is ſoft, but would be impracti- 
cable where it is ſtiff with clay, « or r clogged. 
with ſtones; 
. 4 e 
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In travelling through the kingdom of Na. 
ples, and the Eccleſiaſtical State, an Engliſb- 
man is ſtruck at the ſcarcity of villages and 


cottages ; indeed one may almoſt affert, that 


there is no ſuch thing as a village, or even a 
cluſter of houſes approaching to the reſem- 
blance of a village; what ſingle ſeparate 
houſes there are, you ſee at a ſmall diſtance 
from the towns; accordingly, as the country 
is ſo thinly inhabited, you find the towns 
ſwarming with inhabitants, moſt of which, I 
ſuppoſe, walk forth every day, to the dif- 
tance of ſeveral miles, to labour in the coun- 
try, I mean ſuch who do labour; for there are 
multitudes of theſe idle people, who wrap 


themſelves up in their cloaks, and ſtand pen- 
fively ſtupid in the ſtreets from morning to 
night. Holydays, which are very frequent in 
this country, preſent an appearance very. diſa- 


grecable to my eyes, that is, every ſoul in this 
ſauntering attitude. 

The towns ſtand on the ſummit of a hill 
and, at ſome diſtance, afford a pleaſant pro- 
ſpe, being built with ſtone, and having flat 
roofs ; but, when you enter within the walls, 


and ſee the houſes ſo offenſively. naſty, and 
not only without glaſs, but even without ſhut-. 


ters, 
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ters, the marks of dirty poverty are ſo ſtrong, 
that they almoſt turn the ſtomach. Some of 
the inns on this road exceed in filth and bad 
accommodations all that I have ever written 
on that ſubject before: I do ſincerely believe, 
that they no more think of wiping down a 
cobweb in a bed-chamber, than our farmers 
do of ſweeping them away in an old barn; 
and can aſſure you, upon my honour, that 
were a ſpider ever to fall from his manſion, 
every gueſt would be liable to receive it in his 
face, as he lies in bed; for the whole cieling 
is covered with them; and, as I have lain on 
my back, philoſophically ſpeculating on their 
numbers, it has been matter of wonder how 
nature ſhould have provided for their ſub- 
liſtence, ſince the whole nation of flies hardly 
ſeems a ſuthcient ſuſtenance for ſo many beaſts 
of prey. | 

My conſtant RING of aſthma would not 
ſuffer me to aſcend Mount Veſuvius to the 
very top, ſo as to take a ſurvey of its open- 
ing, or, as it is called, the crater ; and, per- 
haps, it may have been well for my bones that 
| could not attempt it; for the party with 
which I ſhould probably have made the ex- 
pedition, bot narrowly eſcaped with their 

lives. 


liſhed. Mr — 
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on Tueſday ſe nnight, notwitbſtandiog the 
menaces of the mountain, Which, at preſent, 
is in a bluſtering ſtate; had the curiofity to ſee 
all that could be ſeen, and were not intimi- 
dated enough, by ſame. ſmall eruptions, to 
withdraw. till they had indulged their ſpe- 
culation, when the mountain poured out ſuch 
a quantity of large ſtones, that it is wonder- 
ful they were not averwhelmed and demo- 
received a wound in his 
arm, which has been attended with ſome 
alarming circumſtances, and confined: him a 
conſiderable time. Mr —— receiyed a large 
contuſion on the calf of his leg, which, how- 
ever, will do him no miſchief. Mr —— 
was not hurt; but a ſtone was hurled againſt 
his walking-fick, with ſuch velocity as to 
carry it out of his ſight. After this accident, 
nobody wilt go up the mountain till it be- 
come more pacific, and, probably, that will 
not happen before it be delivered of the bur- 
then with which it now greans. 
Laſt Saturday I went up with ſome gen- 
thiinen to the Hermitage, which is as high as 
horſes or mules can carry a man; it is inha- 
bited by a French hermit turned af ſeventy, 
who 
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who ſells wine, and makes a profit of tra- 
vellers. In that cell, you are too far off to 
be annoyed by the ſtones, and have a very 
fine view of the moſt fertile country in Eu- 
rope; the city, the bay, and the adjacent 
iſlands making together a moſt beautiful pro- 
ſpect. When you are at the Hermitage, you 
diſcover more clearly the true ſhape of the 
burning mountain, which 1s evidently a di- 
ſtinct mountain, very ſteep, placed on another, 
which riſes with a gradual aſcent as far as the 
foot of this diſtinct mountain, that is to ſay, 
as high as the Hermitage; the whole ſur- 
face of the inferior one is covered with vine- 
yards, except in certain channels where the 
ſtreams of lava have run down when the 
mountain boiled over: Some of theſe vine- 
yards produce the wine called Lacbrimæ 
Cbriſti. 

I believe, I need not now explain to you, 


that the lava is that matter which is melted 


within the bowels of the mountain, and is 
thrown! out by the eruptions, and which, 
when grown cold, aſſumes the nature of ſtone. 


From the Hermitage, all the way up to the 


ſummit, the mountain is covered either with 
aſhes, or lava, and, being exceſſively ſteep, 
. = Oo 1s 


2 
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3s aſcended with the greateſt difficulty, by the 
aſſiſtance of guides accuſtomed to it; ſome of 
which, going before, draw you up by a ſtring 
faſtened round them; and others, puſhing be- 
hind; forward the motion. By the beſt in- 
formations I can get, the gentlemen were, 
with all theſe aids, betwixt one and two hours 
arriving to the top; ſo perpendicular is the 
riſing, and ſo ſlippery is the footing. I ſhould 
not ſay ſlippery, but rather looſe, being aſhes, 
or ſand, which gives ſo much way, that, 
though you advance your foot twenty-four 
inches, the weight of your body makes it 
link almoſt to the place from which you ad- 
vanced, ſo that you gain but very little way 
every ſtep. What gave me the greateſt plea- 
jure, in this day's purſuit, were the explo- 
ſions within the cavity, which very much re- 
ſembled the noiſe of a proof of cannon at 
Moolui ch, heard at a little diſtance; they were 
at times very frequent, and one of the gentle- 
men who was with us, counted, by his mo- 
ment hand watch, eight exploſions in four- 
teen ſeconds. I confeſs, amongſt the opera- 
tions of nature, hardly any ever affected m 
more with the idea of grandeur, than this 
4 wiſh 1 had ggod lungs, and there had been 
en. | leſs 
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leſs danger in peeping; for, I am ſorry . not 
to have ſeen the whole wonder of this phe- 
nomenon. You, at a diſtance, perhaps hold 
this infernal mountain in ſome horror; but 


the people in the neighbourhood, I mean the 


curious, conſider it as an amuſing object; and 


the Hermit, with great exultation, and a ca- 


per, told us, we ſhould certainly have an erup- 


tion this year; Ab Meſſieurs, diſoit il, cerlain- 
ment nous aurous de la laue cette annee. 


N. B. The. Hermit's prediction was ful- 


filled a few days after I left Naples, when the 


mountain boiled over moſt plentifully. 
T am, Sir, &c. 
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Roxx, March 23, 1766. 
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Have been this morning (Palm Sunday) 

at the Pope's'Chappel, to ſee one of the 
.ceremonies of this ſeaſon, called here a Func- 


tion! I queſtion whether the account of it 


be worth the time you will ſpend in reading 
it ziſo much mummery, farce, and pageantry, 
one would have thought impoſſible to be in- 


S N 2 troduced 
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© troduced into any religion, if we had not 
ſeen it introduced into fo many. The Func- 
tion of to day, was the Benediction of the 
Palm Branches, carried in proceffion after- 
wards, by the Cardinals, Biſhops, Peniten- 
tials of St Peter's, Prelates, (a different ap- 
pellation here from Biſhops) Generals of Or- 
ders, Cavalieri dei Cardanali, (Cardinal's 
Gentlemen) and other claſſes of men, admit- 
ted into this ceremony, down to the foreign- 
- ers, who all may, if they pleaſe, and ſome 
did, receive a bleſſed Palm-branch from the 
Pope's hand, and kiſs the bem of his gar- 
ment, 

I came into Taly with an opinion, that the 
"fineſt muſic in the world, and the fineſt per- 
| formers, were procured for the Pope's chap- 
ple; gueſs how much I was ſurpriſed to be 
told, that a Pope never admits any other in- 
ſtrument than an organ, and generally hears 
vocal muſic only. The office, therefore, be- 
gan by ſinging, without muſic, in the manner 
of our pſalin-finging in England, for the firſt 
time I ever heard it in a Catholic country. 
This did not laſt above five or ſix minutes, 
when the proper officers preſented to his Ho- 
lineſs, an —— which, viewed at a diſ- 
: tance, 
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tance, reſembles one of our beef, eater's hal- 
| berts, but is compoſed of a kind of water-flag, 
interwoven, ſo as.to be knotted a little, like a 
pine-apple, and, for want of real Palms, is 
underſtood to be a Palm. After bleſſing this 
inſtrument, the Pope delivers it into the 
hands of the Cardinals, Biſhops, &c. ſo there 
are as many Bleſſings and Palms, as there are 
Cardinals, Sc. Upon receiving the bleſſed 
| Palm, they kneeled and kiſſed it, and then 
kiſſed the garment of his Holineſs at about 
the height of his knee; but when the Prelates, 
and the orders — 3 them, received the 
| Palm, the proper officer gave them notice, 
as I obſerved, to kiſs the hem of his garment 
near the ground. Aſter theſe benedictions of 
the Palms, and the diſtribution of them, 
which was very tedious, laſting fifty minutes, 
without the leaſt. variation in the ceremony, 
except that the lower. claſſes, inſtead of the 
implement I have juſt deſcribed, received 
only a ſmall branch of a tree, they all walk- 
ed in . proceſſion, with the Palms in their 
| hands, the Cardinals firſt, and the Pope laſt; 
; who was carried on the ſhoulders of twelve 
men, in an elbo w- chair. As he paſſed along, 
we l 8 ourſelves, and received * 
4 6 a Bene- 
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Benediction both in going out, and returning. 
into the chapel. After this, Maſs was cele- 
brated by the Pope's nephew. I ſhould have 
told-you, that no Engliſhman preſented bim- 
{elf to the Pope, nor do I think it wonld be 
decent for Proteſtants to do fo publick an act, 
were there no other objection than the riſk 
of giving offence to rigid Catholics, who, pro- 
bably, would ſuppoſe 1 it mockery and ridivill 
in a Heretick. "I 

IJ am now in a country where the gore; 
reign is a Prieſt; at a time of the year too, 
when the prieſthood diſplays all its pomp, 


not to call it arrogance; and, I affure you, it 


is a trial for the patience of reaſon, We yery 
well know, from the hiſtory of the church, 
what tyrants they have been formerly; before 
the laity dared'to aſſume the preropatives of 
oil liberty; and, that they do not yet abate 
one jot of their preſumptlon, you may learn 
from a paffage or two I lately met with in a 
book printed at Naples, ſince the commenre- 
ment of the preſent century. Believe my can- 
dour and veracity, when T give you my word 
that I do not ſtrain the fenſe in the trarifſation. 
In a chapter upon the article of Conſt lors, 
Be author (a Prieſt) fa 155 A Confe Nr par- 


es eee een een © 2 . 


takes. 
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takes both of the nature of God and of man; 
with God, be i a” nun; with man, be is a. 
God. Again. Feſus Chriſt, to abfolve man, 
fuffered' infinite agonies, and even death elf, 
abi n Confeſſor; by only lifting up his hands, 
acquits the guilty. inner. 

The Pope and his Council have come to 4 
reſolution, upon the death of the Pretender, 
to have no more concern in this buſineſs, 
and not only do not acknowledge the title of 
the preſent Pretender, but have forbidden all 


the Princes and Cardinals here to viſit him; 


ſo that he ſees only two or three friends, and 
leads a recluſe and melancholy life, We this 
morning ſaw him at St Peter's church; he 
came thither, attended by three Gentlemen, 
and ſeven ſervants, to pay his devotions; "Tg 
was hardly one in the church but ourſelves, 
ſo that we had the opportunity of examining 
his perſon and behaviour very minutely. 
When 1 firſt aw him on his Knees, I felt. 
pie: compunction, which. went off by de- 
grecs, as I became more certain, from his, 
geſtures, of the extreme bigotry and ſuperſtis, 
vous turn of his mind. After he had prayed, 
# one altar, (for it was not to Pear maſs) he. 
walked to another, and prayed a Tecond time, 
VIV 8 f N 4 kneel- 
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kneeling in both places on the hard pavement, 
I never ſaw any one more ſtedfaſt in prayer 
than he appeared, not allowing his eyes to 
wander one moment from either the altar, 
the ground, or the book in his hand. During 
this tranſaction, reaſon ſuperſeded my pity, 
and 1 felt a kind of exultation in reflecting we 
were not under the dominion of a Prince ſo 
fond of images and hierarchy. Now I have 
ſeen him before the Virgin Mary, I can be- 
lieve all that was ſaid of his groſs attachment 
to Popery when he was with us in 1745. 
His revenues are ſaid to be very ſtraight, not 
exceeding four thouſand pounds a year. His 
ſtature is very elegant, but his face is a little 
bloated and pimpled, as if he had drunk too 
much, a vice laid to his charge, but, per- 
haps, without good grounds. I am told, his 
brother, the Cardinal, reſents the conduct of 
this court more than be himſelf does, perhaps 
his heart is more ſet upon propagating the 
true faith in the realms of Great Britain; 
for, however enthuſiaſtic the Prince, as he 
was called, may be in his perſuaſion, the Car- 
qinal is much more ſo; and, poſſibly, he may 
think his brother deprived of all hopes by 
this ſtep. 1 have had ſome converſation with 


a very 
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a very ſenſible Eccleſiaſtick here, who knows 
every thing which paſſes, both in the Pope's 
and the Pretender's palace. I aſked, what, 
name the Pretender goes by at preſent? to 
which he could hardly give an anſwer, as he 
fays they ſo ſtrictly pbſerve the | prohibition: 
not to ſtile him King, that he is never men- 
tioned ; or if, by chance, they are obliged to 
ſpeak of him, it is under the abſurd apfel 
tion of Prince of Wales. = 

I forbore to finiſh the detail * the Func; | i 10 1 
tion I ſaw at the Pope's chapel, becauſe I 1 
would not give you any of my ſuggeſtions "l 
for matter of fact; but now I am fully in- 14 | [ 
formed, I told you, the Pope, Cardinals, jd | 
&c, went in proceſſion out of the chapel, withy .. ! 9 
their palm branches in their hands, into an BY 
adjacent great hall, but did not mention the 9 | 
whole form, becauſe I was. not maſter of the: Ml 
words ſet to muſick, and ſung by two Eu- A} 
nuchs, upon ſhutting the chapel-door, the 
moment the proceſſion had entered the hall. 
The words were theſe, (the very fame 1 had 
luggeſted) Lift up your beads, O ye gates, 
tbat the King of Glory may come in, &c. upon 
vhich the doors flew open, and the proceſſion 
ſeturned into the chapel. 
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aut inſtrumental muſick: Some of the No- 
hiemen will waſn the feet of the men pil- 


women pilgrims, On Sunday next, if I miſ. 


men at moſt of theſe Functions; but a Ro- 


into diſſipation, and difgrace their country; 
but E bave ſeen no ſuch examples in Kol; 
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This evening the great Functions will be. 
gin at the chapel in the Vatican, when the 
celebrated Miſerere will be performed with- 


grims;: and the noble Ladies the feet of the 
take not, the Pope himſelf, after faying Maſs, 


pet forms the ſame ceremony. There is a 
prohibition, forbidding the preſence of wo- 


man woman of Quality: can introduce foreign 


| 5 kadies into a certain gallery (where men on- 


hy are ſuppoſed to be) without offence, and 


theatre fo. ready to ſhew their politeneſs ta 


the Eugliſu nation, that or Ladies find an 


eaſy introduction to them, and, with 4 pro- 8 


all the ceremonies. 1 

There art many Engliſi at Rome; moſt of moni 
them gentlemen'of fortune, and moſt of them ¶ mars, 
men Who do honour to their country. I them j 
now it is a received opinion in England, be as 5 
that our youth, who travel, fall immediately I the) 


Nr recommendation, never * to en of ＋ 
N. 


perhaps the caſe is ſingular, und any other 
_— : year 
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2 year I might haye- formed a different judg * 
ment; but I peak from what I know; and, 
. were I to give an opinion upon that diſputa- 
i ble queſtian, The advantages and diſaduun- 
F tages of travelling, I ſhauld not heſitate 10 
o Wl Leclare, that the benefits are numerous, and 
„chat J fee no other evil in it than what ariſes 
„ o che nation from the ſums expended in fo- 
nn parts. WN 
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HE Holy Week, with all its, Füncti⸗ 
L ons, ended laſt night. Theſe Cert- 
monies, Iike the ſpeclacles of the ancient Nö. 
mars, ſer ve to entertain the people, and keep 
them in good humour, who, otherwiſe, would 
be as mutinous in theſe days for want of bread, 
i they uſed to be in the times of the firſt” 
Confuls, Wherever T trayel, I find the mul» 
litude diſcontented with their governors, and 
| ſuppoſe it mult be always the caſe, ſome :? 
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times with, and ſometimes without founda- 
tion; therefore, ſome play-thing or another 
muſt be thrown out to them to prevent their 
petulancy. A good Catholick would be 
ſhocked to hear me treat theſe Functions, 
where they think the Salvation of Souls is 
concerned, as having a temporal and political 
uſe; but we Hereticks, who are denied Grace, 
eſteem it the moſt favourable conſtruction 
that can be given to all theſe raree-ſhows: 
A ſour Mabometan, whoſe religion conſiſts 
in prayers, faſtings, and ablutions would , 
treat the exhibitions of Saints, Relicks, Vir- 
gins, Crucifixes, &cr. with more rigour, and 
call the whole, Profaneneſs, Blaſphemy, and 
Idolatry. 

Laſt Thurſday the Pope, according to an- 
nual cuſtom, Pronounced his Benediction 
from a balcony in St Peter's, which overlooks 
the church-yard, where a monſtrous croud of 
people was collected on the occaſion, The 
manner of the form is more ſuitable to the 
holineſs of his character, than I was aware of; 
for I had underſtood, he curſed all Turks, 

Hereticks, Cc. on the face of the earth; 
whereas, that part of the function is perform- 


ed by: the two Deacons, (Cardinals) who read 
the 
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the Curſe, one in Talian, the other in Latin; 
and the words are no ſooner out of their 
mouths, than he pronounces the Benediction, 
and wipes off all the efficacy of the Curſe: 
| The Pope is, during the whole ceremony, 
ſupported on the ſhoulders of twelve men, in 
an armed chair, holding in his hand a large 
' WH lighted wax taper; and, in the very inſtant 
that the laſt words of the Curſe are uttered, 
the bell tolls, and he throws it down among 
4 the people : which circumſtance clearly ex- 
WH plains the ſenſe of a proverb well known in 
England, of ſwearing, or curſing, by bell, 
book, and candle. I had the good fortune to 
be placed cloſe to his Holineſs's elbow ; and, 
whilſt he read the bleſſing, and three or four 
prayers, or exhortations previous to it, I over- 
looked the office; and, I confeſs to you, was 
edified by the modeſty and decorum of the 
form, as well as by his Holineſs's manner of 
chanting them. The exhortations are of the 
declaratory kind; that if the afſembly would 
repent ſincerely of their fins, and fin no more, 
there was room for abſolution; and the Be- 
dediction ſeemed to be as little arrogant as 
that pronounced by our Miniſters at the end 
df the Liturgy, viz. The Grace of our Lord 
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"Feſus Cbriſt, &c. In the moment that he js 
ſpeaking the Benedidtion, the bells toll, the 
drums beat, and the cannon at the caſtle of 
St Angelo fire, which adds to the aweſulneſ. 
of the ſcene, and renders PI 7 

truely ſolemn. : 

- Yeſterday ( Raſter Sunday ) the kak F unc- 

Fon was repeated, with this difference, thit 
there was no Curſe; but only. the Benediction. 
The concourſe of people was greater, al 
the Peaſants from the adjacent countries being 
more at leiſure on a Sunday, to come and par- 
take of the bleſſing. As it is a religiougcere- 
mony, and the mob make all their religion 
conſiſt in ceremony, and a due ſubmiſſion t 
the church and the prieſthood, there are no 
riots. here, as there would be with us; but 
they are as peaceable and ſilent from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Function, as an ele- 
gant audience at Drury Lune, when Garric 
is on the ſtage. The moment the cannon at 
St Angelo fire, the good people in the neigh- 
bour hood of Rome, who hear them, proſtrate 
themſelves, and are ſuppoſed to have the be- 
nefit of the benediction. There are both 
days two ſquadrons of horſe, and a ſmall 
battalion of foot, drawn out before the 

| church 
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church, which are not a little ornament to 
the Feſtival; for, tho' his Holineſs's troops 
might poſſibly have made no great figure in 
© the fields of Minden, they are very well 
&« MW cloathed, and add much to the glory of the day, 
| and the beauty of St Peter's. churchyard, /” 
.I ſhall not deferibe any af the other Fanc- 
wat WM tions, ſuch as-foeding Pilgrims, waſhing their 
in. WW feet by people of quality; and again the ſame 
ceremony performed * _ 8 Wich 
ing Frieſts and Cardinas. TOS 
ar. Yeſterday he celebrated Maſe? in gt Renee 
before he pronounced the Benediction, a ve 

tedious and tireſome ſervioe both ſor the poor 
eld man and his congregation; yet theſe 
things are worth ſeeing onee, and were a man 
o chuſe a month in the year to ſpend at 
Rome, I would recommend that month, in 
which the Holy mann bihtus 
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1 tion, which, I believe, is the laſt trick 
we ſhall ſee performed by his Holineſs, It 
was a bleſſing beſtowed on about two hun- 
dred and thirty Maidens, the greater part of 
which are to get huſbands if they can, and 
the remainder are to dedicate themſelves to 
a Monaſtick life; but, beſides the cœleſtial 
Benediction, the Pope beſtows like wiſe the 
Terreſtial one, of forty or fifty ſcudi (an Ex- 
gliſb crown) to each maiden ; and, what may 
ſeem abſurd to us Engliſbmen, a double portion 
to thoſe who take the veil: They make a pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets, dreſſed all in white, 
like the ancient Roman veſtals, to a certain 
cCchutch, where the Pope expects them to kiſs 
his ſlipper, and receive the good things both of 
Heaven and Earth at his hands. Thoſe who 
take the veil, bring up the rear, adorned with 
a crown of flowers on their heads, and a 
Cbriſt. on their boſoms, who, in Ta, is called 
| — ſpouſe of theſe * Virgins. It 
ſhould 


, 
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ſhould ſeem, that, in the imagination of young 
maidens, and old Monks, Matrimony is the 
moſt flattering of all ideas; for, at the very 


Inſtant that the Virgin renounces the world, 


and dedicates herſelf to celibacy and retire- 
ment, I mean at the ceremony of her pro- 
feſſion, the prieſt holds forth ſometimes! very 
gayly on this ſubject; and, though her ſup- 
poſed marriage with Chriſt be allegorical and 
ſpiritual, his diſcourſe, I aſſure you; is often 


plain and carnal. The girls too, who are de- 


ſigned for the Veil, are kept in very good hu- 
mour the year before they take it, by confer- 
ting on them the endearing title of Spofina, 
that is, the little ſpouſe of Chriſt. 

It is worth knowing, that there are at Rome 
many legacies left, and donations given, for 
this purpoſe of marrying off young women, 
ſo that every ycung woman, with ſome in- 
tereſt, may hope for a little fortune to fur- 


niſh a lodging for their outſet in the world: 


but it is only once a year that his Holineſs at- 
tends on this ceremony. Formerly, before 
the uſe of coaches became ſo common, this 
was a moſt ſhewy anniverſary, not only all 


the Cardinals, but the Princes alſo, accom- 


pinying the Pope on horſeback, with their 
© hecſes 
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has a certain proportionate intereſt, . ſending 
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horſes eapariſoned in the richeſt manner. 


In theſe diſtributions, every patiſh in Rome 


ſuch or ſuch a number of girls, according to 


their reſpective donations. It does not follow, 


however, that becauſe the girls are entitled to 
a fortune, they procure a huſband ; and, what 
is worſe, if they do not get a huſband, they 
renounce the portion: But every young wo- 
man in Nome has a right to get as many no- 


minations as ſhe can; and there is a poor 


young Lady here, of a certain family in Scot- 


land, Who, by the late Chevalier's friendſhip, 
procured as many nominations to the ſeveral 


charities of this kind, as amount to two thou- 
{and crowns, which ſhe can demand, upon 


producing a certificate of her marriage.—The 


ipectacle yeſterday would have been more 
curious, if I had remained ignorant of a cer- 


tain abuſe crept into this inſtitution; for it is 
à practice amongſt the young women who 
are not of the lower claſs, to depute others, 


at the expence of two ſhillings, or two ſnil- 
lings and ſix-pence, to walk in the proceſſion, 
and receive the benediction in their ſtead; 

the great probability, therefore ah not me 
G 12 e r e ene 
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he individuals who are to be married, de- 
prives the ſpectators of all the pleaſure. 


I have mentioned to you, that ſome of the 
Italians have a due ſenſe of the benefits ac- 
eruing to their ſtate; from the great ſums of 


money ſpent by the Engliſh amongſt them. 


The Governor of Rome is in this number, and 


| even his Holineſs himſelf is ſometimes pleaſed 


to ſpeak with a kind of gratitude on this ſub- 
ject. A very great man here has a conver- 
zatione every Sunday evening, and is very 
happy to ſee Engliſh Gentlemen in the com- 


pany. T am told he carries his politeneſs fo 


far as to declare, that; ſince it ts impoffible to 
be an antient Roman, could he chuſe his birth 
he would be born an Engliſhman. Some time 


ſince, one or two of our countrymen, on 


ſome jolly ſeſtival, got drunk and mad; ran 
into the ſtreets, and fell into an unlucky fray, 
where they drew their hangers, and commit- 
ted ſome outrages. The government beha- 
ved on this occaſion with a gentleneſs and 
partiality that ought” not to be forgotten. 
Private intimations were given to the offen- 
ders, that they ſhould eſcape, firſt doing the 


Juſtice of making reparation to thoſe who had 
been outraged. His holineſs, who was well 
0 2 in- 
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informed of every particular, and that it was 


drunkennefs, not cruelty, nor wantonheks, 


which led them into this miſbehaviour, was 


pleaſed to ſay, I have now fat in the chair 
*« fa many years, that I have ſeen at leaſt 


e four hundred Engliſbmen in that time, and 


© never heard any complaint againſt one of 


them; yet really, when I conſider how 


young they are, how diſtant from controu], 
how full of ſpirits, and how full of money, 


I rather wonder, this accident ſhould not 


* have happened before. 
Rome is a much pleaſanter city to inhabit, 


during the fine weather, than Naples, as there 
are many gardens where one may walk, and 
where cuſtom allows the Ladies to go; not- 
withſtanding that, in general, the Talian wo- 
men hardly know what it is to walk. The 


chief amuſement, through all Taly, is their 
Corſe, an airing in their coaches, backwards 
and forwards, in ſome principal ſtreet of their 
cities, or ſome avenues of their ſuburbs, where 
they make a diſplay of their coaches, horſes, 


and liveries, as we formerly did in Hyde-Park. 


It is a moſt melancholy entertainment, when 
conſidered as the only one; but, for the firſt 


time, is a gaudy, and even a pleaſing ſhew; 


for 
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for the Talians, as I have ſaid before, ſpend- 
ing nothing! in race horſes, hounds, parliamen= 
teering, &c. reſerve their whole income in a 
manner for their equipages, which, indeed, 

re more magnificent than you would believe; 
and thoſe of Rome are finer, in my opinion, 
than any others in this country. There are 
a prodigious number of palaces here, but they 
in general rather appear monſtrous than 
grand; and the iron grates before the win- 
dows, which are only ſmall panes of dirty 
glaſs, in leaden frames, give them all a 
gloomy aſpect, rather reſembling priſons than 
palaces ; but what. is the greateſt diſgrace to 
Rome, and, indeed, to every city in Traly, is 
the uncomfortableneſs and danger of paſſing 
through the ſtreets after ſun- ſet; for there is 
not the leaſt proviſion made for lighting them. 
London ſeems to be the ſingle ton in Eu- 
rope where that convenience is rightly under- 
ſtood, and carried effectually into execution; 
for, at Parts, the candles in their brown glaſs 
lanterns, give but little light whilſt they-do 
burn, and, being ſmall, are ſoon extinguiſhed, 
It is aſtoniſhing this evil ſhould not be re- 
formed, as every night's. experience ſhews 
_ much darkneſs invites to the * 

| O3 0 


there is not a more fingular proof that the 
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of ſhameſul and attrocious deeds.” Perhapy 


Church preſides in this country than that the 
Cardinals only, are allowed to take flambeaux 
behind their coaches: All their Princes and 
Quality are forbidden to uſe any other light 
than ſmall lanterns, of which every en 
behind the coach carries one. 
Proteſtants, I mean the very good ones, 
who take all occaſions to abuſe the Pope, 


laugh frequently, that his Holineſs, in his 


holy city, ſhould licence brothels ; but, if I 
am well informed, this ſubject of dexifien will 
dwindle in a few years, and quite wear out, 
the poor whores labouring under ſo many 


- difficulties and diſadvantages, that their num- 
bers and quality diminiſh daily, there not be- 
ing, at preſent, above fifty in all, and moſt 
of them a beggarly ſet of Neapolitan out- 


caſts. They are obliged to live at a certain 
diſtance from à church, a convent, or any 
conſecrated place; are all regiſtered ; a very 


ſttict eye is kept over them; and, when they 


die, they are buried with dogs and hereticks, 
in unhallowed ground; But what is, perhaps, 
worſe than all this, they muſt pay, each of 
them, eighteen- penee a day to an officer, a 
kind of conſtable, to watch their conduct, 
and 
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and, poſſibly, to bully for them. I ſuppoſe, 11 
upon the whole, Rome is the chaſteſt city in 1 
Europe, there being very few publick women, ; 
(none for a gentleman) hardly any kept miſ- 
treſſes, and in compariſon of all other {altar 
towns, even theirCiceſbeos are ſaid, by ſome, 
to be innocent; ſo that ſuch a ſober court, as 
that of his Holineſs, has ſome influence on the 
manners of the gentry, 

Neples, you know, is infamouſly wicked 

| in this laſt article, and Venice moſt helliſhly 

| wicked, if all that is affirmed be true ; in fact, 
the faſhion of Ciceſbeos i is the moſt deſtructive - 
invention for ſociety that I know of. Some 
yolatile inconſtant men in England are falſe 
to the beds of their wives, at the ſame time 
that they honour and even love their per- 
ſons; but this exchange of wives, this mar- 
rying one, and aſſociating with another, de- 
ſtroys all affection and regard for the progeny. 

I intended to have mentioned to you, when 
I was at Naples, for a wander, that I had 
ſeen a mother with a child of ſeven or eight 
years old in the chariot with her ; but, real- 
ly, I have been out many days and weeks 

| there without beholding ſuch a phznomenon. 
a How different from the other extreme in Ex- 

a, gland, where the fondneſs of parents crouds 
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their children inta every party, and, ſomes 
times, very improperly | Now I am men- 
tioning the comparative ſobriety. of Rome, I 
ſhould tell you, that his Holineſs admits nei- 
ther of operas, - plays, nor balls, ducivg the 
whole year, except in the Carnival ; and, then 
in order to preſerve a greater decorum, and 
to baniſh even the appearance, of licentiouſ- 
neſs, women are not ſuffered to re preſent on 
that ſtage, but their charaRers are performed 
by beardleſs youths in womens dreſſes. 

As I did not leave Naples before the com- 
pletion of the Carnival, I have not had the op- 
portunity of ſeeing the riot of a Carnival at 
Rome, His Holineſs allows them but eight 
days of the time for maſking, and on thoſe 
eight days they have their horſe-races, which 
are ſo ſingular in the eyes of an Eng liſtman, 
that though I have not ſeen them myſelf, I 
muſt give you an account of them from the 
deſcription of others. None but Princes are 
entitled to enter theſe horſes; the prixe each 
day is only three ells of a golden, or ſilver, or 
velvet embroidered ſtuff, which the Fews ot 
this city, by an antient compact, are obliged 
to furniſh, ſo that it is of no conſiderable va- 
lue; but there is much honour annexed to 
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the victory, and the Prince who wins it, re- 


gales the populace with wine and good cheer. 

The race ground is the Corſo, the longeſt 
ſtreet in Rome, paved, as all Rome is, with a flat 
ſtone, but which during the races, if the wea- 
ther be dry, they ſtrew with dirt to prevent 
ſlipperineſs : I ſuppoſe therefore the nature of 
this courſe will ſurprize you; but how much 
more will you be aſtoniſhed when I inform 
you, that the horſes run the race without 
riders? They are trained to this practice, and 
being docile animals, they acquire by uſe, a 


wonderful degree of cunning ; however, like 


the human ſpecies, they have different degrees 
of underſtanding, and I am told, ſome- of 
them in this exerciſe, ſhew as much the ge- 
nius of a jockey, as that of a horſe. They 
contrive to ſpur them on by pointed inſtru- 
ments, which are hung in ſuch a manner, as 
to prick their flanks when they are put into 
action by the motion of the beaſt, The peo- 
ple of Rome have a rage for this paſtime, and 
crowd the narrow ſtreet from the ſtarting poſt 
to the goal in ſuch numbers, that it is not 
marvellous, that murder and broken bones 
ſhould often be the conſequence of this di- 


verſion. A little beyond the goal, they hang 
*. 
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up acroſs. the ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, two large ſheets of cloth; which 
ſtop. and. entangle the horſes in their career 
when the grooms inſtantaneouſly” ſeize on 


them, and 1 in a moment remove the ſpurs. 
J am, or, Se. 
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Nong, April 14, 1% 
SIR, 
Otwithſtanding che ſouthern latitude 
of this country, the ſpring is very 
kad here, and to a degree that an 
Engliſhman little expects; this you may 
imagine is owing to natural cauſes; but, like 
all othet contrivances of nature, is a very wiſe 
and providential one; for as they are, in 
this mountainous part of the world, ſubject 
to cold northern winds in the months oſ 
March and April, were vegetation as much 
advanced as I ſhould have ſuppoſed, their 
fruits would generally be cut off. I preſume, 
one cauſe amongſt others, which may con- 
tribute to retard the ſpring, is the ſnow on 
the adjacent mountains, and, perhaps, the 
ſhort- 
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ſhortneſs and the twilight, in the months of 
March and April, when compared with ours ; 
though ſtill the ſeaſon ſeems to be a fortnight, 
or, perhaps, three weeks forwarder than with 
us. As the year advances, the power of the 
ſun increaſes much faſter than in England, 

ſo that in July and Auguft, they are three 
weeks or a month before us. 

Rome has not been in ſuch a political up⸗ 
roar theſe laſt fifty years as at this preſent junc- 
ture. One would imagine his Holineſs had 
the promiſe of Peter's pence once more from 
our fide of the water, ſo devoted does he ſeem 
to the court of England: Laſt Wedneſday; he 
baniſhed from Rome, four heads of Colleges 
here, for having admitted mals to be ſaid be- 
fore the Pretender, under the title of King : 
It certainly was a fooliſh and raſh ſtep in theſe 
zealots to fly in the face of government, in ſo 
publick — outrageous a manner; and, with- 
ont a compliment to England, it was incum- 
bent on the Pope, in ſupport of his Edict and 
Prerogative, to make an example of the of- 
fenders. The intereſt of the Stuart family, 
by length of time, ſeems to be almoſt worn 
out in the court of Rome; and, at this in- 
ſtant, the power of England is conſidered to 

cath be 
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be ſo reſpectable, that, it is affirmed and be- 
lie ved, the council were unanimous in re- 


fuſing to acknowledge Mr Stuart's preten- 


ſions, and, in conſequence of this refuſal, they 
gave out an Ordinance, or Prohibition, to the 
Cardinals, Princes, Sc. forbidding them to 
ſee hip, but as a private Gentleman; which, 
in other words, is the ſame thing as to declare, 
he thall keep no company but that of his do- 
meſticks. It is ſaid, the meaſures would not 


| Have been ſo ſevere, had not the Cardinal of 


NbrEbchaved, on this occaſion, with fo unſea · 


fonable an obſtinacy. It is thought che Pre- 


tender himſelf would have acquieſced and 


waited for better times; but the Cardinal has 


been, and continues to be furious; a little more 
indignation and diſloyalty will certainly drive 
both the brothers from this Aſylum; It is re- 


ported that the Cardinal, in a memorial he de- 


livered to his Holineſs, pray ing bim to acknow- 


ledge his brother's title, amongſt other argus,, 
ments; advances that he has nothing to tear. 
from the power af the Engi/h z for that the. 


preſent race of Talians are not degenetated in 
the leaſt from their anceſtors, the ancient Ra- 


mans, I dont know how the allegation, will, 


allect Bug ſomes, but, I allure vou, the Jtahans 
them 


* 


DEST TER SET. af 
themſelves laugh aloud, when they are told 
the ſtory, fo ridiculous does the Wo hs 
appear to their apprehenſion, 

You may judge, from this ſyſtem of pu- 
ticks in the court of Rome, that they know as 
, well as you or I, how weak and low at pre- 
\ ſent is the cauſe of the Stuart family, and 
| how much they wiſh to be well, with England, 
T They give out, that they neither can, nor will 
t embroil themſelves with a nation which has 
f ſuch long arms (meaning our navy, ) but 
* Wl though, perhaps, their fears are groundleſs in 
dat reſpect, as I do not imagine (notwith- 
ſanding the eaſy practicabilityof it) we ſhould 
have attacked them either at Ciuira Verchia, 

or Ancona, in caſe of the acknowledgement; 
yet the King of England has it much in his 
power to diſtreſs the Eccleſiaſtical State, by 
diſcouraging his Nobility and Gentry from 
coming to Rome. If I had not been at Rome 
myſelf, I could never have conceived in how 
wretched a condition every kind of bulineſs 
and manufacture is here, ſo that the ballance 
of trade is dreadfully in their disfayour ; and, 
it ſeems to me, that their great reſource is 
the quantity of money ſpent by the Engliſb. 
do not ſpeak altogether ſpeculatively, for I 
have 


* 
— — 


J 


| Engli % ſtudents here, both in painting and 


painting, the ftumbling- block on which al 
the Engliſb painters fall. It is very poſſible; 


or feeling, will be a ſufficient allurement to 
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have informed myſelf, that when, by chanes; 
there has been a notable ſcarcity of travellers, 
the clamours and real want of the trades-peo- 


ple have proved the truth of my ſuggeſtion. 
It is with pleaſure I can tell you; that the 


ſculpture, have great merit, and are a temark- 
able ſet of ſober; modeſt men, who, by their 
decorum, and friendly manner of living a. 
mongſt one another, do credit to their pro- 
feſſion. It is a pity they ſhould leave this 
city and their ſtudies; for, as'certaitily as they 
arrive at London, they will quit their works 
of genius, and be totally abſorbed in portrait. 


however, that they will, moſt of them, re- 

main ſome years longer Het, as it is of late 
become a faſhion amongſt our Nobility, to 
beſpeak copies of ſtatues and pifturss from 
their countrymen, and they all find employ- 
ment enough to ſubſiſt eomfortably, by this 
new - invented ſpecies of encouragement, 
which, with a little ſhare of enthuſiaſm, the 
common lot of painters, who have any taſte 


keep them in a place where they have conti- 
nually 
I 
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nually before their eyes ſuch excellent gratifi- 
cations . They do, as I am told, earn at their 
leiſure, one. hundred pounds a year, each of 
them, which they eſteem equal to three hun- 
dred pounds à year in London; not that liv- 


x ing is three times as cheap here, but becauſe 
. the plan of living is humble and ſober at 
Kane, whereas, in London, it is diſſapation 
1 and extravagance. I ſhould therefore hope, 
b that, if the fame humour of employing them 


15 ſhould continue, they will perſiſt ſometime 
to proſecute their ſtudies, and i er their 
J heads and their hands. 

I am now maſter of all the ils re- 
lating to the baniſhment af the four ſuperi- 
ors, two of which are Iriſb, one Exgliſd, and 
one Scotch. My authority is no leſs than 
from the Abbe himſelf, who was a 
principal- perſonage in the ſcene, and lies un- 
der an interdict for the part he performed. 
The Abbe ——— is a very gentleman-like 
Scotchman, re ſiding at Rome, and well known 
to all the Engh/b Nobility and Gentry, who 
come. thither: His life ſeems a pleaſant one, 
as he is of conſequence enough to be enter- 
tained by them all, on the footing of an equal. 
He is yery courteous and happy in the oppor- 

tunity 
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220 LETTER XIIV. 
tunity of inſtructing them, and is fully quali. 
fied to give a ſtranger all the lights a curious 
man could wiſh for, in every thing relating 
both to antient and rackera Rome ; and, at 
the ſame time, is far above recciving a pecu· 
niary gratification. The Abbe, from an early 
attachment to the Chevalier and his family, 
preſerves ſome political prejudices, which 
certainly have miſled him. 1 ſhall endeavout 
to tell you his ſtory ; and I do not betray pri- 
vate converſation ; for every one here knows 
it. He ſays, that, finding the Pretender de- 
ſerted by the Court of Rome, he was cautious 
enough to aſk the Secretary of State, whe- 
ther he ſhould give umbrage to the Pope, if 
be paid his viſits to him in the character of 
85 Deuglas, (the name which the Preten- 
der aſſumed when he came to Rome; ) for that 
he was under ſuch obligations to his Holineſs, 
that he would facrifice any pleaſure, or any 
duty, rather than give him the leaſt offence, 
The Secretary aſſured him, he might conti- 
nne-to pay lis reſpects i in that manner, with- 
out the leaſt exception. In the courſe of his 
vilits, it was mentioned to him, that the Pre- 
tender took it very ill, of the Superior of the 
Scorch College, that he had neglected bim. 
| The 
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The Abbe ſpoke of it to the Superior, ho 
declared, he had been at the Pretender's Pas; 
lace to pay, his devoirs, and, hearing nothing 
fince, he ſuppoſed, as he was neither received 
then; nor invited afterwards; that his viſit 
was not acceptable: Preſently, after thie, the 
Abbe received an anonymous letter, praying 
him to deſire the Superiors of theſe Colleges 
to tead Maſs before the Pretender as ta a 
King: He did ſo; and, when, they ſignified 
that they could not dare to, contravene. the 
Pope's 8 ordinance, he was zealous enough to 
recommend ſome, Franciſcans, who had al- 
ready performed the ceremony, without hay 
ing been reprimanded; this was 8 oe 
with ; ſo that you ſee be was e ier meren 


19 * 


and bas 1 8 bis ee "The 
Abbe has an infinite number of friends, .. "I 
the Pope's $ nephews arc his, Eee. He 
ſays. in mitigation of bis behaviour, that abs 
was at the funeral oration of the late Cher var 
ler, and four Cardinals were e preſent, when 


0 ian des days his appointments were teſtored, and 
in a fe -W Wees he was, as I am informed, received again 
t Monte Cat alle, the Pope palace. 
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the preacher, in deploring the loſs of Fame: 
the Third, ſaid, That Heaven, however, 
* had been plesſed to give us a full compen- 
© ſation, in the perſon of his eldeſt ſon, 
bares the Third, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, &c. &c. Now, 
ſaid the Abbe, in his defence, when he was 
examined; * as this was connived at, be 
thought the Prince might have been inno- 
cently indulged with this poor: gratification,” 
but one of the Cardinals anſwered this plea, 
by ſaying, the one tranſaction (at the funeral) 
was done'in private, and by obſcure perſons; 
the other in the face of day; and that the oc- 

ons were of a different nature. 

Tou will conclude, from this long account, 
that, for the futute, the Stuarts will be a dil- 
r* weight on the Pope's ſhoulders, and 
that if the Pretender have the leaſt ſpirit of 
à man in him, he will bid adieu to Rome, and 
rather take ſanctuary in Conflantinople , amongſt 
Mahometans, than remain in a city amongſt 
Fapiſts, for whoſe! tenets his family have for- 
* three ſuch — Kingdoms. | 
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TE arrived here laſt aht aſter A OY 
ney of four days from Nome, and 
found much more agrecuble accommodations 
than we e either on the road to 
Rome from Venitt, or to Naples from Roms ; 
indeed; to do juſtice to the inn, we met with 
ſo much cleanlineſs, and ſuch wood beds, that 
we fouttd out ſel ves moſt agreeably difappoint- 
ed in theſe articles; and what' has added, be- 
yond' all erpectation to our pleaſure, is tlie 
coolneſs of the ſeaſon; which, with” all its 
other advantages, has fill confined-the fleas, 
the buggs, and the goats, to their winter- 
Panter Nt gan 
It n a melancholy 
ways before your eyes, in travelling from 
Rome to thee dominions of the Grand Duke, 
there beitig” very few places here you are 
not within the diſtance of half à mile, or a 
mile at moſt, of dreaty barren mountains; 
bd villages, no "cottages betwixt the greft 
1 n 


Nene en have , 
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towns; and the few people. you meet with, 
carrying the ſtrongeſt marks of poverty and 
wtetchedneſs in their faces and garb. This 
I diſcovered to be the caſe likewiſe in the rout 
from Nome to Naples yet, were there a pro- 
per civil police in theſe countries, the country 
itſelf is of a nature to entich its inhabitants; 
1 for the foil of the vallies is fertile, and would 
8 -yield abundantly, with a moderate cultivation; 
and, perhaps, thoſe mountains, which, now 
e er 0 2 induſtry and art, 


#3 4% 


CSS vw 


ion . as che tee are either been or 
nobility. 0 

As werke mate as many ws theſe pro- 
vinces lie, and as depopulated as we ſee them, 
compared with antient times, nevertheleſs, 
in every town you paſs through, the men 
Rand idling, in the ſtreets, and have no occu- 
pation 3 if you upbraid a beggar with his idle- 
neſs, he ant wers, that he cannot find work; 
and his plea is partly true; for, as they have 
not the ſpirit of commerce amongſt them, they 
only think of tilling fo I ground as will 

barely 


-. 


g * 
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barely ſubſiſt the country; and you would 
wonder to ſee how little REM rants there is 
for artificers of every kind; fo that, in ſhort, 
the poor | have no recourſe but to the plough, 
which can occupy but ſmall numbers, where 
it is a faſhon to live, according to our Fhg- 
liſh phraſe, from hand to mouth. Knowing 
what I have here related, one cannot be ſur- 
prized that a ſcarcity of bread is ſo · common 
an event in theſe kingdoms, here no prov. 


ſlon is made againſt ſuch a poflibility, by 


growing more corn than can be conſumed,” 
when the year is plentiful. Droughts and 
tedious rains, both of them common in theſe 
climates, ruin a harveſt, and then. the poor 
people ſtarve, as they did laſt year in the Ee“ 
cleſiaſtical State, and the year before through 
che whole territory of Naples. N evertheleſs, 
thefe ſevere” afflictions are not, and, it! the na- 


ture of things, Eannot be a uſeful leſſon to the 


farmer, urilefs the Government ſtep in to his 
aid; for, às he cannot export any ſaperfluity, 
muſt retttlin' on his hands, and ſpoil; which. 
will always be an obſtacle to plenty; and both. 
States are ſo far from adopting our principle 
of encouraging: agriculture, by granting a 
IE on the exportation of corn, that they 
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lay a duty on all exported corn; ſo little are 
they convinced of the utility of that police, 
and ſq, wedded to the ancient opinion of pre- 
venting the dearneſs of bread, by keeping the 
whole growth at home. 

Another great diſcouragement to agricul- 
ture, is the aſſize put on the price of corn by 
the Government ; however thin the crop be, 
the farmer is obliged to ſell it at that price; 
this is deſigned as a relief to the poor, but ul- 


timately is an injury: Corn, like every other 


merchandize, ſhould find its own fair value, 
though monopolies are to be diſcouraged ; 

and, if the farmer be not allowed the a 
advantages with his commodity, that every 
ather merchant, has in his dealings, he will 
never puſh to lay in a large ſtock, or, in-other 


Words, will be afraid to till much ground. 


Some years ſince, there was ſuch an ama - 
zing harveſt through the whole kingdom of 
Naples, that they had upon their hands a quan- 
tity to the amount of two or three hundred 
thouſand pounds in value, which they could 
not conſume. There was, at that time, an 


application made for the exemption of the 
duty on exportation, without which the mer - 


_ could not Kindo bu account in ſending 
.f it 
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it abroad; and, though the miniſter was in- 
formed by ſeveral, and, among the reſt, by 
an old Neapolitan Gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, that the revenue would certainly feel 
the good effects of ſo much money brought 
| into the country, as fully as in the ſhape of a 
4 duty on the export, he was deaf to all their 
reaſonings, and would not eſtabliſh ſo danger- 
qus a precedent, as he thought it; the con- 
ſequence was, that the corn grew mouldy, and 
' periſhed, the next haryeſt failed, and a dread- 

ful dearth enſued. | 
Betwixt Viterbo and Radicofani, lies the 
town of Bolſena, almoſt in ruins, This place 
is famous for having given occaſion to Pope 
Urban IV. in the fourteenth century, to eſtab- 
liſh the grand ſolemnity of the Fite de Dieu. 
It ſeems that in thoſe days, a. prieſt of Boſſe- = 
na having ſome doubts concerning the real ' i 
preſence in the Euchariſt, God was pleaſed, | I 
they ſay, to make the 9 bleed when he | | 
broke it. Nou may imagine ſuch a miracle, ll 


"FAA RI , pF”... 


wrought under his own hands and eyes, could 
not fail to convince: the unbelieving Prieſt. | 
This miracle is the fubject of a fine piQure 1 al | 
the Vatican, by .,. —- 
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Upon our entrance into Tuſcany, we were 
ſurprized at the remarkable change in the ap- 
pearance both of the country and the people. 
The whole face of 7; 7 ufcany is covered with 
farm-houſes and cottages, an object very rare 
in the Pope's, or the King of Naples's domi- 
nions:; but the cottages here, and, indeed, 
through all Laly, are not, as in France and 
England, thatched huts, with walls of mud; 
they are all built of ſtone or brick, and, to 
autward appearance, ſhould gontain richer in- 
habitants than in fact they do. The peaſan ; 
try, in the Grand Duke's dominions, are much 
handſomer than in the maze ſouthern lati- 
tudes, look florid, lively, and contented; be- 
ſides that, they are infinitely better, and more 
ſmartly dreſſed. I am not yet clear to what 
cauſe this ſeeming opulence is to be imputed; 
whether the genius of the country be more 


diſpoſed: to jnduſtry than that of ſome other 


patts of Italy, or. whether the ſoil itſelf be 
more grateful, and the peaſant's wages higher; 
ar, poſſibly, whether the habit of dreſſing 
neatly may not be derived from the time of 


the Medicis family, when the country round 


Florence was notoriouſiy the richeſt ſpot of 
ground in Europe, and the e of every rank 


were 
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were much more at their caſe than any other 
ſubjects in this part of the globe: I believe, 
however, from what I am able to learn, that 


the peaſantry here is laborious, and that the 
land is alſo better cultivated than either in the 


dominions of his Holineſs, or of the King of 


the two Sicilies. 


A ſtriking circumſtance, though a trivial 


ane, offers itſelf on firſt entering the Grand 


Duke's territories ; I mean the ingenious me- 
thod of figuring their mile-ſtones, which I. 
could wiſh were imitated in Exglaud, as time 


and weather have a tendency to obliterate the 
figures eat in coarſe ſtone, and, what is worſe, 
4 idle boys, in all the world, are apt to make 


it an amuſement to deface the figures of mile- 


ſtones, and deſtroy, by that practice, the very 


uſe of them; the Firentines, therefore, let 
into the figures a ſmall flip, or bar of iron, 


which is faſtened with ſolder, in the uſual 
manner plumbers fix iron in ſtone ; by this 
means the figures on the ſtones remain legible 


almoſt for ever, (or, at leaſt, would do ſo, if 


the iron were painted black once in two or 
three years) and the difficulty of breaking 
hem to pieces diſcourages the attempt. 
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In our ray to Florence, we paſſed through 
Sienna, the: town which gave name to the ee · 
lebrated Seneſina; as I had always heard he 
finiſhed his days very comfortably in his na- 
tive place, and had built a beautiful palace 
with the thouſands he had acquired in En- 
gland, one of my firſt enquiries was after his 
hiſtory and his houſe, which we viſited with 
a deſign to take only a view of its outſide ; 
but the eagerneſs with which J ſurveyed it, 
and the appearance of foreigners, ſoon brought 
the Lady of the houſe to the window, and her 
politeneſs, together with a good - natured offi- 
cious forwardneſd in the ſervant who attended 
me, produced an invitation in leſs than half 
minute. She proved to be the wife of Sene. 
Nno's eldeſt nephew, and principal heir; a very 
fine, beautiful, affable woman, and was more 
rejoiced to ſee us than you can readily ima- 
gine, from the grateful ſenſe ſhe entertained 
of the favours her uncle had received at the 
hands of the Engliſb nation. The houſe-is 
really handſome, but not ſo gaudy and ex- 
penſive ab to reflect on the modeſty of the 
owner”: Some of the rooms are (furniſhed 
entirely with Exgliſb furniture, an indication 
that he had ſome prejudices in favour of 
. En- 
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England, as the freight and carriage muſt have 
been expenſive. It ſtands upon the moſt 
pleaſant ſpot af ground i in the city, and is very 
gay, becauſe it is the Corſo, the place where 
the gentry take an airing in their coaches; 
Sene/ino gave bis eldeſt nephew about ten 
thouſand pounds, and to three or. four other 
nephews, and their ſons, two thouſand five, 
. hundred pounds each, a conſiderable fortune 
bv at Sienna, but not an enormous one. 
it It is impoſſible for any man, a little 1 
r quainted with hiſtory, not to beſtow a ſigh 
i- Wl 0n this once celebrated city and republick, 
} which, when it flouriſhed, ſmall as it was, by 
2 the renown of its arms and its arts, made na 
. Leſpicable figure in Europe; and, in thoſe 
days (three or four hundred years ſince) con- 
ue tained within its walls ninety or one hundred 
13- Wl thouſand inhabitants, where now there are, 
ied I at moſt, twelve or fourteen thouſand. A 
the plague greatly depopulated it.; but the loſs of 
is I its liberty proved the incurable wound, which 
has WA tr ta drain and waſte its ſtrength. 
The Cathedral is a very curious Gothic ſtruc- 
ture ; the Sienneſe call it a fine one, and be- 
heve, if it were at Rome, it would ſtand in ho- 
nour ext to St Peter 8, but I queſtion * 

er 
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ther it be not more whimſical than fine: To 
the beſt of my memory, the Minſter at vr}, 
though conſiſting of ſtone and white walls 
only, is a more beautiful deſign but this 
building, both on the infide and out, is en- 
firely marble ; and what renders, it, ſo fe- 
markable, is, that ſome. blocks are white, and 
others black; there is a large portion of the 
building white, but the black is in a very 


_ . conſiderable quantity ; this variegation, upon 


the firſt light, ſtrikes ; but I doubt whether 
upon the abel. it will and the teſt of eri 
ticiſm. + 56 Bis 

It happened that the very evening of the 
day I arrived in this city, Sir Horatio Man, 
out Envoy, had provided a moſt elegant Con 
verſaxione at his houſe, in honour of a Nea- 
politon Princeſs, who was on a viſit, to her 
friends at Florence; by this accident I hat 
the opportunity of ſeeing the flower of the 
Florentine nobility ; otherwiſe it is a matter 
hardly worth mentioning, ſince the Talian 
Converfazioni differ, very little from our Lag: 
gon routs, being compoled © of card Parties : and 


Jookers on. | 
e 1 am, Sir, 6 
3 * 12 
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8 | FLORENCE, April 28, 1766. 

$ SIN 

H1S city is 5 with larger ſtones 
* than our foot- paths in London are, bnt 
d they are chiſſelled in ſuch a manuer as to pre- 


* vent the horſes {liding, at leaſt with light car- 
! rages, and J ſee no others; the pavement, 
2 therefore, is the ſmootheſt and eaſieſt perhaps 
„n the world. The river Arno runs through 
* the town, dividing it as the Thames does Lon- 
don from Southwark. Our lodgings overlook 
the ſtream, which, like moſt others in Lraly, 
is turbid ; it has found, however, many pa- 
negyrical writers, though i it have two very bad 
properties for a river, that is, a propenſity to 
overflow its banks after heavy: ſhowers, and 
to be almoſt dry at other times. I faw an in- 
ſcription on the walls of a houſe, about t 
feet from the ground, ſignifying, that, in the 
year 1557, the riyer overflowed the city, to 
the height of that inſeription; there Was 
likewiſe another. in 1761, to the height of 
two feet in the ſtreets, Theſe inundations 
fen very often, and, though not to the de 
gree 


2 
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gree I have deſcribed, yet ſuſſiciently to cauſe 
much deſolation. A ſhort hiſtory of the ri. 
vers, or, rather, torrents of 1taly, their fre- 
quent emptineſs, and their frequent overflow. 
ings, would give a man the higheſt reliſh for 
Sir John Denbum few lines i in . of out 
Thames, N 

1 faunter, now and when in the cit 

amongſt the poor, and not without finding 
matter of contemplation. I am very well in. 
formed, that a woman here, though ſhe hare 
no children and family to take cate of; and 
etnploy her kite, with the utmoſt diligence, 
cannot-earn above two-pence halfpermy a ay 
by ſpinning, the uſual occupation of the poor; 

t, compare either their habitations, or their 
kAdren, with thofe of the habits of the 
Mitts'0f London, and you will bluſh for the 
miſery and diſſolutenefs of dur eonntry-folks. 
It would be wonderful, however, that * 
poor” could fubſiſt on fuch ſtmalf wages, it 
we did not khow, that mere bread alone, and 
that very coarſe, is their principal object of 
expence. They talk much here of their pre- 
ſent wretchednefs, the laſt year having neither 
produced corn nor wine equit to their home 
conſumption ; and, what is worſe,” (not be- 
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ing a temporary evil, which might be redreſ- 
ſed, perhaps, the enſuing year] their manufac» 
tures have decayed ſo much, that the induſtri- 
ous cannot always: fimd work: They ſay, that, 
2 few years ſince, they exported vaſt quantities 
of wrought. ſilks to England; now they ſend 
few, or none; nay, that the Engh/b have 
gained ſo much upon them, in the art of 
weaving, that they find a profit. in importing 
Engliſb ſilk manufactures, particulatly ſilk 
ſtockings; by reaſon of their durableneſs. It 

is true, the prime coſt is above one third more 
than. you pay for the ſame : commodity. in 
Rah, but, if it laſt twice the time, you knom 
it anſwers. A man ſhould come abroad, ei- 
ther to raiſe his opinion of his country, or his 
countrymen. I was. much pleaſed, the other 
day, to hear an Engliſbman, who has lived 
abroad above thirty years, burſt into an un- 
feigned exclamation, upon being ſhewn ons 


of the newly invented cork ſcrews, Vell 


laid he, cheſe a e eee anger 
nous creatures in tbe mer: 

I bare almoſt inſenlibiy quitted my v luhhec 
in relation to the poor; but I intended to 
make a reflection, that, hen the populace 
do not give themſelves up to ſpirituous li- 
| quors, 
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quors, they make ſome ſhift to ſcramble 
through life tolerably well, as may be ſeen at 
Florence. I am aware that the richeſt cities 
will always ſwarm, for that very reaſon, with 
the moſt indigent poor, ſo long as men are 
men; for, ſince many will be idle; they will 
conſequently, be; in proportion, more wretch- 
ed, as the means of ſubſiſtence is expenſive 
and neceſfaries will grow- deater; as riches 
multiply: Nevertheleſs, as brown bread i; 
ſtill cheaper in England than elſewhere, | 
cannot bat impute it to pride and idleneſ, 
that the greater part of our poor, in and about 
London; ate ever in want. The lower people 
in Taly who have bread enough, ſpend moit 
chan you would believe in wine, but neithet 
their abilitles, nor the example of their bet. 
tors, lead them into drunkenneſs: They babe 
a great notion that it is wholeſome; and they 
give it to their children at the breaſt. Sir —, 
and ſome of the nobles, allow their men ſer- 
vants ſeven or eight ſhillings a month fot 
wine, rather than furniſn them with it, and 
he tells me, they always ſpend it; for l wo 
figured to myſelf, that a ſober faving ma 
woe have Urank ne! and the: — 
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in his pocket; but, he ſays, that examples of 
that kind are very rare, and almoſt unknown. 

In alb the great cities of 7talys ſeveral ſhops 4 
ate ſhut ups from twelve to half an hour af- 
ter one, on longer, ſo ſacred is thetce! | 
of dining; bat, indeed, the languor of trade 
„nin Fah is ſurpriſing, and the inactioity of the 
| ſhopkeeptts very offen borders upon padeneſs; 
ß Were commerce mote briſſe, and were there 
x; more rivalſhip amengſt the traders , they would' 
dot thetwlit- under the odious imputation that 
„ ey new do, of ſharping, not ori / foreign- 
jt WI cts, but their countrymen alſo, if they can. 
In Paris and London, where there is an infi- 
nite reſort of cuſtomers, the trade ſman is Jed" | 
lous- of his character, and is proud of ſelling” 
a> cheapins* his neighbours; he knows, that 
a mall profit on a great number of articles, 
amounts to one groſs fam, and that he ſhall 
be detected and deferted;” if he impoſe enor- 
mouſly & on theſe accounts; he ſeldom de- 
mands much more thàn he means . 
whereas ift Nalyy i the ſhopkeeper having hu — 
few cuſtamers, often afk three, four, and « 
ye times more than the vulue of the comme- 
dy: This fact is ſo notorious, chat ſtrangers 
ue TY to putchafe any thing, except mere 

53 () neceſ- 
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neceſſaries; and I know hy myſelf and my 
friends, that were trade on the footing here, 
which. it is in France and England, foreigners 
would leave more money than they now do 
in 1taly. As I have hinted how! much the 
Ttahans make it a point to be undiſturbed at 
dinner, I muſt not omit to tell you, that ſer- 
vants inſiſt on this privilege. to a degree truly 
ridiculous, ., An Engliſb Gentleman, not ap- 
priſed of the cuſtom, upon his firſt arrival in 
Laß, poſſibly calls his ſervant, when the man 
is juſt ſat down to dine; but if he call twenty 
times, he receives no other anſwer, than that 
he is at dinner (a Tavola Signore, which e- 
very Italian ſervant ſuppoſes is a ſufficient 
reaſon that his maſter, ſhould wait, though 
the buſineſs be ever ſo preſſing. In a ſhort 
time I ſubmitted to this faſhion, and at pre- 
ent 1 do not preſume. to call up one of our 
ſervants at the hour of dining. 
IJ any much pleaſed with the contrivance _ 
uſed in the great hoſpital here, to avoid bugs; 4M 
„it is no other than a plain bedſtead of iron, 
made ſo ſimple, that there is not a crevice 
' Where a bug can conceal itſelf, I remember, 
that there have been attempts of this kind 
made in . but * have proved — 2 
; of 1 77 
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fectual, becauſe they faſtened ticking to the 
frame; with ollet-holes, and cording, which 
afforded ſome harbour to theſe animals. In 
this hoſpital they only lay acroſs the frame 
about four or five boards, a little longer than 
the width of the frame, and aboùt a foot broad, 
upon which they lay the bedding; theſe are 
moveable, and, if neceſſary; may be bruſhed 
when the bed is made; as eaſily, and in as ſhort 
a time, as a man bruſhes his hat. In the hoſ- 
pitals at London, bugs are frequently a greatet 
evil to the patient, than the malady for "hich 
he ſeeks an hoſpital; and, could 1 have in- 
tereſt enough with the governors; to bring a- 
bout an imitation of this frame, I ſhould be 
exceedingly rejoiced in the comfort it will 
afford to ſo many thouſands of miſerable 
wretches, that are tormented ſometimes even 
e e eee +.111 | 


ad 


12 am, Sir, Ge. 
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| FroxkExck, May 2, 1766, 
8. I R, 5 
HERE is but one theatre, open at 

5 Florence, juſt at this juncture, and 
Re nk is ſeldom. more than one at a time, ex- 
cept in the ſeaſon of the Carnival, when the 
rage of frequenting ſpectacles is ſuch in Tah, 
that, in this ſmall city, the people fill fix or 
ſeven houſes every night; but, in ſhort, as if 
it were an act of devotion, every body makes 
a point of going; whereas in France, the mad- 
neſs of a carnival is, in a manner, unknown. 
There are, however, at Florence, but three 
conſiderable theatres, one very large, and two 
of about the dimenſions of that in Drury- 
lane. The large one is dedicated to the ſeri· 
ous Opera, the other two to comedy and 
burlettas. Upon a calculation, I find, that, 
though the extent of the houſe, now open, 
be equal to that of Drury- lane, it does not 
contain near the number of people, from the 
nature of its form, it having no galleries, 
but conſiſting merely of boxes and pit. 
The pit I apprehend to be twice as big as 
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ours, but the boxes muſt be incommodiouſ- 
ly crammed to receive ſeven hundred peo- 
ple ; whereas, if Fremember rightly, our-two 
galleries alone will hold near a thouſand. 
The comedy they exhibit here is very 
low indeed, by no means exceeding what 
is called, in Englund, a droll; and what 
would be very tireſome to an Engliſhman, 
but for the pleaſure there is in novelty. 
To give you ſome idea of the ſmall-progreſs 
of the drama through all Tah, I need 
only repeat, that J have never yet ſeen there 
one play conſiſting of five acts; and that 
the joy it affords ariſes from miſtaking one 
word for another, blunders, indelicate jokes, 
Sc. At Paris, Harlequin is allowed ſome 
freedoms, which, I believe, would hardly be 
jr. in a London theatre (however French- 
mer may value themſelves on the elegance 


of their taſte,) but then the Pariſſans have 


the reſotirce of another theatre, where both 
tragedy and comedy may be ſaid to flouriſh” 
almoſt” to perfection; whereas Harlaguin 
and the other Talian characters of Punch, 
Don Fuſtidio, Pantaloon, Gc. are, in a man- 
ner, the only characters you ſee on the ſtages 
of this country, The Harlequin of this thea- 
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tre is very papnlar, and, what you will bg 
ſurprized at, very rich, though the ſalary paid 
both to him and his wife be but ſeventy-five 
pounds a year ſterling ; but, to ſolve the rid- 
dle, yon muſt know, that the Harlegun is a 
tradeſman, and, perhaps, may have as much 
merit in that department, as in his black face 
and party- coloured ſuit; however it be, he 
is a great favourite, and his ſhop is much fre- 
quented: I have been his cuſtomer for no 
other reaſon, in preference, but the ſingularity 
of the tradeſman: His journeyman, another 
actor, is the fine Gentleman of the Florentine 
Stage. Mr Addiſon, and Sir William Temple, 
1 believe, have. both ſpoken with great ap- 
plauſe of the Dutch. theatres, becauſe the 
— ye of comedians was la to be. com: 


a FHF Þ + 


— — e and the Mick 
with their dramatick exhibitions, not making 
the profeſſion, as in other kingdoms, an idle 
calling: But, with ſubmiſſion to ſuch great 
men, I ſhould imagine, were the practice ge- 
neral, it would ſpoil both the tradeſman and 
the actor; and theſe ſober comedians would 
frequently become bankrupts. 
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We have much more pleaſure at their bur- 
jetta operas, than at their comedies, though 
they have not in their company any ſinger ot 
actor of very diſtinguiſhed talents; but, upon 
the whole, it does very well, and paſſes off 
the evening pleaſantly. The church keeps a 


ſtrict hand over Tuſcany, as well as the other 


ſtates of Taly. On the page of the Opera- 
book, where, in England, the argument is. 
uſually printed off, you have here, in capital 
letters, a Proteſta. This proteſt is a declara- 
tion, that though the writer of the drama has 
made uſe of the words God, Gods, Deities, &c. 
he means no offence to the church, but that 
in conformity to the Mythology of the Anti- 
ents, he has been obliged to introduce thoſe 
fables and thoſe phraſes, * 

I never trouble you with deſcriptions of 
churches and palaces, but, rather, with the' 
cuſtoms and' manners of the people I viſit ; 


yet I cannot forbear mentioning the ducal 


palace at Florence; which has, by far, the 
moſt noble range of rooms I ever beheld : I 
ſhould not, however, have thought this cir- 
cumſtance worth a paragraph in my letter, 
but for this particular, that it was built by 
one Pitti, a private man, before the eſtab - 
* of the Medici family, into whoſe 
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hands it immediately fell; yet, in ſpite of 
their great reputation and | magnificence; 
through a long courſe of years it {till retains 
the name of its firſt. owner, and is called the 
Pitti palace to this hour. IL own to you, 1 
look with admiration on this monument of 
Tuſcan taſte. and grandeur, and cannot hut re- 
flect with aſtoniſnment on the low. ebb of 
commerce, and the fine arts, in other ſtates of 
Europe, when they flouriſned Wh ſo much 
vigour in this dutch). 

The gardens are eſteemed fine * the Ii 
Law but, in the eyes of an Engh/bman, they 
are execrable; undoubtedly our taſte in gar- 
dening is = LG more elegant than that of 
the Falans; beſides, as they cannot have 
either green graſs or fine gravel, they want 
fore of the proper materials to render a gar- 
den perfectly beautiful ; but, what is unpar- 
donable and abſurd, amongſt a thouſand o- 
ther defects in their laying out a garden, is, 
their contrivance ta calculate them far wins 
ter when nobody walks, and not for ſummer 
when gardens are agreeable. This abſurdity 
is, the prodigious number of large trees, all 
af the ever-green, kind, with which their 
gardens abound ; it is true, they afford a 
Gade, but of ſo diſmal a hue as is hardly to. 
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be imagined; and, at the times they want 
ſhade, trees of a beautiful verdure would be 
ſtocked with leaves: Certainly this vice will 
be reformed as their taſte improves. If they 
adapt their gardens to the winter, they almoſt 
as prepoſterouſly build their houſes for the 
ſummer only, notwithſtanding the rigour of 
the winter in this mountainous country. Tt 
is hardly thirty years ago, that, except kitchen 
chimneys, there were ſcarcely any, not only 
in Naples, but even in the Northern latitude 
of Venice, Antiquity renders every cuſtom 
venerable, and almoſt ſacred ; but ſtill you 
would wonder to ſee how prejudiced the 1/a- 
hans are againſt the introduction of chimneys ; 
they have an idea that they muſt be unwhol- 
ſome, ſo little do they underſtand the nature 
of a ventilator, and that a thorough draught 
muſt purify the air we breathe, It happened 
that my chimney at Naples took fire, being ill 
built, and having never been ſwept ſince it 
was erected (about three or four years ;) this 
accident ſa alarmed the landlord, that he de- 
murred whether he ſhould not turn a Gen- 
tleman who lodged over my head, out of his 
apartments, becauſe he refuſed to pull down 
his chimney on this occaſion. The Gentle- - 
aan is, certainly, one of the beſt tenants in 


Naples, 
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Naples, and the landlord's intereſt at laſt pre- 


vailed over his frights and prejudices ; but he 
lives in'a ſtate-of unhappineſs, that his houſe 
ſhould be proſtituted to the 157 uſe of —_ 
neys. 
Through all Tuſcany the inhabitants have 
a guttural pronunciation, which prevails, too, 
even amongſt their gentry, and, ſometimes, 
to a groſs degree. I have often heard it ſaid, 
that the pureſt Halian is ſpoken at Sienna; 
but I am very well perſuaded, that were a 
child ſent there to learn the language, he 
would acquire this imperfection of ſpeech, 
One of the moſt ingenious men I have ſeen in 
Tah), is a Sienneſe, and has the guttural pro- 
nunciation to the greateſt exceſs; however, 
he is ſo little conſcious of it, that he fre- 
quently aſſerts the charge againſt Tuſcany is 
groundleſs and ſcandalous ; the affertion ſel- 
dom fails to make us ſmile, as he cannot ſpeak 
without furniſhing a proof of the allegation, 
I know an Z7g1;/5 Gentleman who has lived 
here ſo many years, that he is become as blind 
as the Srenneſe to this defect of the Tuſcans, but 
is now and then ſo guilty of it himſelf, as even 
to ſpeak Engliſh gutturally, without being in 
the leaſt ſenſible of it. It is curious to obſerve 
e 9 | how 
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how many ages the ſame virtue or the ſame 
vice continues to be local. Dante complains 
of this very defect, as general, in his time, and 
which, probably, had ſubſiſted from time 
immemorial amongſt the people of Tuſcany. 
I preſume, that in all countries a man may at- 
tain the pureſt language and accent, where the 
beſt company reſides, which will always be in 
the metropolis. J ſhould therefore ſuppoſe, as 
Fhrence is exceptionable, that Rome (if it were 
poſſible to ayoid countrymen) is the place 
where a foreigner ſhould go for Italian, It is 
a well known proverb, Lingua Toſcana in 
Bocca Romana. That is to fay, The Tuſcans 
write pure Italian, the Romans pronounce” it 
turely ; but, though that part of the proyerb 
which regards the pronunciation be undoubt- 
edly true, fome Romans diſpute the other. 

By what I can foreſee, Florence, in our 
judgment, will be preferred to all the other 
cities in ITaly as a place of reſidenee; though 
perhaps we may be partial in our opinions, 
as accidents contribute to raiſe or ſink the 
ideas of trayellers in their eſtimation of pla- 
ces; and here we run a riſk of being ex- 
vemely prejudiced, as the polite and courte- 
ous behaviour of Sir Horatio Man to all his 

coun- 
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countrymen, "muſt have made our fay very 
agreeable, had the place and the people been 
eyer ſo e and unpleaſing. 
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krasses May 6, «+ 
8 3 


Wg in Fah 1 ſeldom fil 
to be preſent every evening at the 


Theatres, as being the place where, next to 
good company. a traveller is beſt enabled to 
catch the manners of a people. I have, fot 
the firſt time, ſeen a comedy here, of five 
acts ʒ and, what I did not expect to meet with, 
on the Italian ſtage, a Tragedy; it is tranſla- 
ted from Voltaire's Mabomet, and thaugh Tra- 
gedy be ſo little cultivated in alj, I per- 
ceived the audience were more attentiue than 
I ever ſaw them at any other exhibition; 10. 
forcible are the dramatic powers of F 
even in the diſguiſe of a tranſlation. 


il 
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If a man may dare to pronounce upon the 


ſtage and language of a foreign country, I 
think the Halian tragick declamation is far 


from indifferent in its nature; it appears to 


me much more ſweet and pathetic, I might 
alſo venture to {ay natural, than the declama- 
tion of the French Tragedians; but I do not 
ſee any proſpect. of the Italian ſtage being 

raiſed to the dignity. it is ſuſceptible — 
There muſt be a ſucceſſion of Princes to pro- 
tect, honour, and reward both poets and 
players, before ſuch a reformation can be ef- 
ſected; but you Will conceive at how low an 
ebb theſe liberal @ts are at Florence, when 1 


tell you the price of the Pit 18. only &x-pence , 


1 Den F 


I have the honour to be mangh with che 6 


Abbe Nicolini, who, though he live. here, i is 


by birth a Roman, and his eſtate lies in the 


Pope's dominions ; he is uncle to the Prince 
Cirſint ; he was very well known in England 
during the years 1746-7+8, by his connections 
with Lord Che/terfie/d,, Lord Bath; Lord Mel. 
comb; and that ſet of Gentlemen the late 
Prince of Males was pleaſed to honoyr. with 
his eſteem and friendſhip.. He ſpeaks Eng-. 
kh, almoſt to e and by virtue of his 
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particular talents, good ſenſe, and long oppor- 
tunity of ſtudying our laws and cuſtoms, he 
has attained to ſuch a knowledge of them as, 
believe, no foreigner beſides could ever pre- 
tend to. My converſations with this noble. 
man on the plan of Engliſb law, and Engliſh 
liberty, has ſuggeſted to me a' new opinion, 
that though England be not a faſhionable ob- 
ject for travellers, as Italy and Fronce are, yet 
could a foreigner poſſeſs our language to the 
perfection as ſome of us do Prench and Ita- 
lian, and, were he a man of ſo liberal a turn of 
mind, as to make the fyſtem of our laws and 
liberties his principal purſuit? T think it is the 
coutitry* of the world; where ſuch a man 
would find the moſt pleaſure, and the moſt 
improvement. It is with a fondneſs border- 
ing on enthufiaſm, that the Abbe talks on 
theſe ſubjects, and you will not wonder if he 
declare, that could he lay aſide the partiality 
for his own country, which Providence has 
been kindly pleaſed to plant in the breaſt of 

every man, England is the Kingdom where he 
would fix his refidence.” © 

The Grand Duke I find, upon g ood au- 
thority, to be a young man, of a m bene- 
1 „ but the excels of this vir- 

due 
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tue becomes a vice; his charity leads him to 
encourage beggars to ſuch a degree that they 
multiply enormouſly, and hang in ſuch num 
bers about his horſes and coach, that they; ob- 
ſtruct his paſſage through the ſtreets. This 
encouragement of beggary will ſoon corrupt 
the induſtrious poor, and E really think that 
at this inſtant, I ſee more beggars in Florence - 
than I ever ſaw, even at Rme, where no va- 
grant is driven qut, as they are in every other 
city of Zaly, aſter the third day. I preſume 
his eyes will ſhortly be opened to this abuſe, 
and that he will lay aſide the charitable cha- 
tacter, to aſſume that of the politician; if he 
do not, the evil will ' ſtill inereaſe; for idle-. 
nels is catching, and few will work, who can 
find a ſupport without Working. | He has a 
great ambition to he iuformed a but I queſtion, 
whether the late Emperor, and the Queen of 
Hungary (his father and mother) were ſo eager 
to inſtruct, as he was to be inſtructed; at 
preſent he is much delighted with experimen- 
tal philoſophy, and, Iam told, has a remark- 
able inclination to chymiſtry; he, is but nine-" 
teen, and therefore may become a knowing 
man if theſe accounts be true, and he have 
the 11 fall into able hands. His 
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body guard conſiſts of young nobles only; 
they are about fifty-two in number, and will 
certainly, in a ſew weeks, be by far the moſt 
magnificent troop in Europe. Their new uni- 
form, and horſe furniture, will then be ready, 
and I am told will coſt ſixty thouſand crowns; 
which divided amongſt fifty two, amounts to 
above a thouſand crowns Engliſb for each 
man and horſe. - The army is ſmall ; I believe 
in the whole dutchy, there are not above five 
thouſand men, which, -however, are more 
than they want, as the ſecurity of Tuſcany des 
pends wholly on its fituation, and the intereſt 
of her neighbours, that ſhe ſhould be unmo- 
leſted. Look on the Map, and you will ſee 
it ſurrounded by the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
the Republick of Lucca, which muſt be inva« 
ded before an N can penetrate into the 
Dutchy. 

The n of Florence is delight 
ful ; the hills round the town, at the diſtance 
of two or three miles, form an amphithearre, 
where a thouſand country houſes, built of 
white ſtone, beautify the proſpect. The 
fields, and indeed the whole face of Tuſcany, 
are in a manner covered with olive-trees z 
but the olive-tree does not anſwer the charac» 

| | ter 
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ter I had conceived of it: The Royal Pſalmiſt, 
and ſome of the facred writers, ſpeak with 
rapture' of the green olive tree, ſo that I ex- 
pected a beautiful green; and I confeſs to 
you, I was wretchedly diſappointed to find 
its hue reſemble that of our hedges, when 
they are covered with duſt. The olive-tree 
may, poſhibly, delight in the barren diſtrict 
of Judæa, but undoubtedly, will diſguſt a man 
accuſtomed to Engliſb verdure. 

Madam Minorbetti, a woman of diſuncti- 
on, has, through the Means Of 'wo-co— 
, ſhewn great civilities to my daugh- 
ters; I mention her name for having given 
occaſion to one of the moſt ridiculous events 
that has fallen within my knowledge, and 
which will put to ſhame ſome of the Greek. 
etymologies we are entertained with in the 
poſthumous works of Dean Swift, You 
may remember, he aſſerts, for the honour 
of Great Britain, that many of thoſe names 
Which we ' ſuppoſe to be originally Greek 
are really derived from the Britiſb language, 
and, by corruption, have attained the caft of 
the Greet tongue. For example; he ſays, 
that Ardromache is a corruption of the 
Scotch name Andrew Mackey : Archimedes, of 

R Hark 
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Hark ye Maids, &c. &c.” It ſeems, that 2 
2 of Madam Minorbetti, in the agonies 


of death, was deſirous to have a famous relick 


in this city, no leſs than an arm of our 
Archbiſhop Becket, brought to his bed- ſide, 
from a perſuaſion he ſhould be reſtored to 
health, by its miraculous influence: The 
Monks, in wheſe poſſeſſion the arm is, re- 
jected the petition, and pleaded the impoſſi- 
bility of carrying it beyond the precincts 
of the convent; the relations, on the other 
hand, urged, that they were deſcended from 
the family of the Beckers, and, therefore, 
that ſuch a uſage might be diſpenſed with; 
the argument was admitted to be good, and 
the Monks demanded only a proof of the 
conſanguinity, which was demonſtrated in 
the following manner: A Biſhop, ſaid 
they, in England, is always called Milor, 
(my Lord) which eaſily, in Lalian, is cor- 
rupted into Minor; then Becket as eaſily 
degenerates into Berti; ſo that Milor-becket 
naturally becomes Minor- betti. This nota- 
ble argument was deemed ſo valid, that the 
relick was brought out of the convent to the 
fick man,—Do not doubt the truth of the 


fact 


- 
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fact becauſe of its ludicrouſneſs; you may 
depend on every circumſtance of the ſtory. 
| At all the houſes of the Nobles.in Florence, 
you ſee an empty flaſk hanging out, to de- 
note they ſell wine by retail; this cuſtom 
ſhocks an Engliſhman, as a practice very de- 
rogatory from their dignity, and he cannot but 
ſpeak of it with ſurprize. A Florentine 
cooly and ſenſibly anſwers, © Sir, your Duke 
* of —, by the interpoſition of a ſteward, 
« ſells a tree for ten thillings ; our Noble, by 
* his porter at the door, ſells ten ſhillings 
te worth of wine; but our noble appears no 
* more in the ſale of the wine, than your 
t Duke of 5 in the ſale of his tree ; 
te different countries have their different 
© modes.” — The truth is, that, through all 
Ttaly, great part of the rent for eſtates, is 
paid in kind, which; joined with a certain 
exemption from the impoſt on wine, grant- 
ed to the nobles in Florence, has led them, 
I believe, into this ſeeming littleneſs. 

I was the other night, at a moſt elegant 
concert, given by the Luccheſe Envoy, at his 
own palace. The faſhion, upon this occa- 
ſion, is to calculate the number of people 
the rooms will hold, and to invite accordhig- 
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ly; but Ladies only are invited. It is com- 
puted, that cards ſent to twenty-five or 
twenty-ſix Ladies, will bring near fourſcore 
Gentlemen; and the number at this aſſem- 
bly anſwered to that calculation. The great 
diſproportion betwixt the number of Ladies 
at the Italian CGonvergzationt, and the London 
routs, is very ſtriking to an Engliſoman; but 
the phznomenon admits of an eaſy ſolution, 
No ſingle Ladies, as I have told you before, 
viſit in ITaly; all who are ſeen in the world 
are married women. If a Gentleman here 
have three ſons and three daughters, two of 
the daughters are moſt probably in a convent, 
whilſt all the three ſons, at leaſt two of them, 
have nothing elſe to do, than to frequent the 
Spectacles and Conver zation, | 
The palace of the Luccheſe Envoy is very 
large ; ſo are the palaces of all the Nobles in 
Florence; indeed they are of ſuch an extent, 
that uſually one floor only is occupied at the 
ſame time. During the winter, they inha- 
bit the upper apartments; and, during the 
ſummer, they reſide altogether on the 
ground- floor; a moſt agreeable piece of 
luxury in the Northern Parts of Taly, which 
are ſo extremely hot, and ſo extremely cold 
in 
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in the two ſeaſons. * Houſe-rent at Florence 
is ſtill cheaper than at Venice. 

In Florence, the generality of Ladies have 
each of them three Ciceſbeos; the firſt is 
the Ciceſbeo of dignity; the ſecond is the Ci- 
ceſbeo who picks up the glove, gives the fan, 
and pulls off, or puts on the cloak, &c. the 
third Ciceſbeo is, by the wags, deemed the 
ſubſtantial Ciceſbeo, or Lover. God knows 
how theſe matters go; for, in public, the 
Ladies behave with ſo much modeſty and 
decorum, that I ſhould be tempted to treat 
ſome of theſe reports as mere calumny, 
were not the truth of them ſo notorious ; 
in fact, the univerſality of the vice has, in a 
manner, diveſted it of the appearance of 
vice: With us, a woman who is publickly 
criminal, uſually becomes profligate and 
abandoned ; here, almoſt every woman, of 
however virtuous a diſpoſition, falls into the 
general cuſtom, and is equally criminal with 
the woman of looſe principles; ſo that the 
diſtinction of good and bad, I mean chaſte 
and diſſolute, is hardly known in Tah; in 
a word, 'tis the mode, the etiquette, the 
bon ton of the fine people; and now wives 
and Ciceſbeos hardly give more ſcandal 
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than wives and huſbands, excite as little 
anim dverſion when together, and, indeed, 
excluſt ve of gallantry, lead as innocent and 
— 


Rniſh this letter with an extract, 
Ft: "folk a curious ſurvey of the Dutchy 
of Tuſcany, made on the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent Grand Duke. It contains an account 
of the numbers of inhabitants in the ſeveral 
diſtricts of this principality ; and is certainly 
a meaſure of government, worthy the imita- 
tion of every ſtate, as nothing can tend to 
enlighten an adminiſtration, ſo much, in re. 
gard to the real ſtrength of a kingdom, as a 
thorough knowledge of the numbers of the 
ſeveral claſſes of the people. This ſurvey 
is not printed, but as I was allowed the li- 
berty to make what uſe I pleaſed of the ma- 
nuſcript, I thought I could not furniſh you 
a more agreeable entertainment, than the 
ſums total of the ſeveral claſſes, which are as 
follow: | 


Married men — — 142699 

women — 143 590 

Unmarried men —— 180348 
„ vomen — 190874 
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Girls  — — 119986 


3 * — x 
* Prieſts .. — 8355 
x, i Hermits a —. * "a 144 
Nuns — — x 
. Proteſtant men — 238 
al Jews, men — — 4464 
i WY 1-9, women — 
4 Total 941883 
” Lam, Sir r. 
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BoLoONA, May 9, 1766. 
STR, 
E are arrived at Bologna in two days, 
after. a pleaſant, or rather, an amuſ- 
ing journey; for travelling ſo long a way a- 
mongſt the barren Appennines can hardly be. 


called pleaſant. The country, however, for 
R. 4. ſeveral 
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ſeveral miles, after we leſt Florence, was very 
agrecable, and ſtill more agreeable for ſome 
miles before we reached Bologna, as there 
are no olive trees in the neighbourhood of 


this laſt city, but a verdure almoſt rivalling 


ours in England. It happened to be a week 
of a remarkable Function, called the Pro- 
ceſſion of the Rogation (Rogation Week,) 
when all the communities of the city, walk 
ſeveral days in form, every man with a wax 
taper in his hand, and every community 
with a Crucifix, or dying Saviour: The i- 
mages are of different ſizes, from one foot 
to four feet high, and of different deſigns; 
in all of them he is crowned with thorns ; 
but in ſome, the thorns have not wounded 
him, in, others his face and neck are covered 
with drops or ſtreams of blood. During 
the proceſſion, both through the church and 
ſtreets, there is an accompanyment of martial 
mulick, and tolling of bells. There was 
ſuch an extraordinary ſucceſſion of crucifixes, 
(I think about fifty-four of them) that I was 
much tired of the ſameneſs of the objects ; 
but at laſt, the appearance of a Madona, which 
cloſed the proceſſion, brought me relief; She 
was painted, as are many others in Europe, 


by 
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by St Luke, and is much reverenced here, for 
the number of miracles ſhe has wrought in 
favour of the Bologneſe. This ceremony would 
provoke ſome Proteſtants, and furniſhes all 
with ſtrong arguments againſt Catholick te- 
nets and practices; for, during the appear- 
ance of the ſeveral figures of Chriſt, the peo- 
ple were ſo indifferent, that I obſerved ſome 
of them ſtood with their hats on; but, upon 
the exhibition of the Bleſſed Virgin, they not 
only proſtrated themſelves on their knees, 
but, in anſwer to three bows made by the 
picture, they, in the attitude of kneeling, 
bent their heads to the ground three times. 
At the church-door, there was a kind of Li- 
tany pronounced, to the praiſe of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, where the reſponſe of the people, for 
ſeveral minutes together, was, Ona pro nobis. 
A moderate Catholick may refine, and plead, 
that the picture is not an object of worſhip, 
but a mere memento of the Virgin; yet, a 
man who travels through Popiſh countries, 
will always believe that the picture itſelf is 
honoured ;* and a Proteſtant may naturally 
alk, how it happens, that one Madona has 
more fame and more power than another, if 
t be only a picture to remind us of the ori- 

ginal ? 
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ginal ? I could write you a letter every week 
on the ſingle ſubject of vulgar religious preju- 
dices, were I to enumerate all thoſe I hear; 
but I cannot forbear telling you that the 
common people of Bologna believe, that if 
the Madana were not carried in this proceſ- 
ion, ſhe, the picture, would deſcend from 
her ſtation, and walk through the ſtreets, 

At Rome, there is a ſociety, who advance 
money to the poor (upon depoſiting a pawn) 
without intereſt, This deſign appears uſeful ; 
but I had not an opportunity of learning whe- 
ther it be abuſed, as moſt other good inten- 
tions are. I ſhould not have mentioned it, 
but that 1 have ſeen a like inſtitution at By- 
logna, with this remarkable ancient inſcription 
over the gate of the building where the buſi. 
neſs is tranſacted, This inſtitution. was, &c, 
Sc. in order to put an end to the uſury pric- 
tiſed bythe Jews. The truth is, that in.thoſe 
times the Jeus were the only factors, or mo- 
ney- lenders in Europe; and it is no wonder, 
that what was a Jeuiſb practice, ſhould be 
held in ſuch deteſtation by Chriſtians ; but, 
with the times, we fee the modes of religion 
totally alter, and: good Biſhops now make no 


ſeruple to receive five per cent, if they can 


get 
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get it honeſtly, A few days ſince, I beſtowed 


a minute's penſive contemplation on the mo- 
nument of Gaklzo, I could not but reflect, 
with ſorrow, and ſome indignation, that the 


: Prieſts of the ſame church treated him as a 


blaſphemer, for aſſerting the Copernican ſyſ- 
tem, who now treat the Hutchinſouans as 
fanaticks, for doubting it. I am not to tell 
you, that poor Galiles remained in the pri- 
ſons of the Inquiſitions many years, ſuffering 
extreme hardſhips in his old age there, and 
was not ſet at liberty till he retracted his 
doctrine. ig. 2 
At Bologna, as at Florence, the Nobles are 
numerous and poor; indeed, for the ſame 
reaſon ; that is to ſay, becauſe all the chile 
dren are noble, and becauſe it is a faſhion to 
divide their eſtates almoſt equally amongſt 
them : This cuſtom had a very good effect, 
when it was honourable to be engaged in 
commerce, as was the cafe when the trade of 
Europe was in a manner carried on by the 
Nobles of Florence, Venice and Lombardy : 
Every ſon, by this article, improved his for- 
tune, and enriched his country; but the dif 
covery of the paſſage to the Indies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, putting an end to this 


mono- 
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monopoly and to the exorbitant gains attend. 
ing it, commerce, by degrees, became con- 
temptible, as it grew leſs profitable; and the 
Nobility, finding no reſources beyond their 
pitiful incomes, became wretched, at leaſt the 


greater part of them. I have been credibly 
informed, that a Noble at Florence, with fn 


hundred pounds a year, is reputed to be in 
pretty good circumſtances ; though there are 
a few, who have ſome thouſands : But poor 
as the Italian Nobles are, from this circum- 
Nance of dividing their eſtates amongſt their 
ſons, they would ſtill be more ſo, were it a 
cuſtom for all the ſons to marry : But it ſeems 
to be a rule eſtabliſhed through all 1faly, that 
one or two only of them ſhould marry, 
the others preſerving themſelves ſingle, 
with the view that their eſtates may re- 
vert, and by that means ſupport the wary 
of their family. 

_ I ſhould have told you, when I wrote from 
Florence, that the laſt ſixteen years, by an or- 
der of the late Emperor, clocks after the Eng- 
liſb manner have been uſed in Tuſcany ; the 
lower people ſtill talk of 24 o'clock, and the 
firſt and ſecond hour of the night; but, I 
ſhould * that, in the northern parts of 
Lahy, 
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g. Tah, this inconvenient method of counting 


the hours, will be aboliſhed in a few years; 
he WM for at Parma, and Placentia _ the "ge? 
method gains m_ 


ie May I2, 1766. 


THE country from Bologna to this place 
is a delightful, fertile plain, and the accom- 
modations ſo much better than thoſe we meet 
with on the road to Rome, by the way of Lo- 
retto, that I defire you will make the diſtinc= 
tion betwixt my Journey thither, and my re- 


from my letters. 


Parma, I had the good fortune to ſee the 
young Duke; he is the moſt manly youth I 
ever beheld, and has a great reputation. The 


him able preceptors, and, it is ſaid, they have 

rom W cultivated his genius in a very extraordinary 
1 or= manner: It is certain that he has had great ad- 
Eng- antages, and the example of his own father, 
the the late Don Philip, was no ſmall one, who, 


| the {Mundoubtedly; was a virtuous Prince. He is 
at, I 1 little more than n years of age: I was 
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Walking in the gardens of the palace at 


King of France, his grandfather, appointed 
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cloſe to him long enough to pronounce, that 
his demeanor is courteous and elegant. 

Here, as in moſt parts of Hag, the ſize of 
the palace, now building, is too gigantic for 
the court, and the expence of it too great for 
the treaſury; ſo it remains, and will for ever 
remain, half finiſhed. The garden is like. 
wiſe in a rude condition. A certain Gentle. 
man, of great figure in the world, told a friend 
of mine, that, ſome years ſince, having bad 
the honour to dine with Don Philip, in the 
courſe of converſation, he gave an opinion, 
that were the garden his, he would do ſo and 
ſo.— He, ſaid the Duke, and were 1 you, Sir, 
# would do juſt the ſume thing; but, Sir, added 
he, I baue not a ſhilling to do it; my brother, 
tbe King of Spain, has fiript my palaces, has 
emptied my gallery, and believe me, my pockets 
are as empty as my gallery—The truth of 

of this aſſertion is very notorious ; for 

many of the curious pictures and ſtatues were 
ſent from Parma to Naples and Spain. 


Turin, May 14, 1766 
WE are arrived at Turin; but the jour- 


ney from Alexandria has been unpleaſant; 


one-night's rain has made the road almoſt 
2 im- 


4 impaſſable, ſo muddy and ſo clayey is the ſoil. 
I ſhould conclude, therefore, that, in winter, 
f it is more adviſeable to travel from Placentia 


to Turin by the way of Milan, though it be 
a little farther than by the road of Alexandria. 
The whole country is extremely: fertile, and 
to a degree, that it may be truly ſaid, there is 
not an acre of barren ground through all the 
tract of Lombardy which we have paſſed. 
The earth produces three crops at once, wine, 


0 filk, and corn. The mulberry- trees ſupport 
a. ' the vines, and the corn grows in the intervals 
* betwixt the trees. It is certainly an inſtance 
or extraordinary plenty; but probably, either 
aof che three products would be more perfect 
her, in their kind, if the ſoil, were appropriated to 
bat one or two of them only. From ten miles 


beyond Bologna, to this place, I did nat fee an 
af dlive tree; fo that the verdure is much more 
bot beautiful than in Tuſcany, 


Ian, Sir, &c; 
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ETTEK'Y; 
Toxrx, Me 18, 1766, 
| SIR, g . 


"POSTPONED giving you any account 
of Turin till my return, hoping I ſhould 
have been able to entertain you much more 


agreeably, by a ſecond viſit to this city; but 


I find, upon examination, that the deſcripti- 
ons I have already ſent you of HTalian cuſtoms 
and manners, anticipate almoſt every thing [ 
had to ſay upon that ſubject in relation to Tu- 
rin. What few peculiarities I have obſerved 
concerning both the place and the people, 
ſhall, however, make the e of two or 
three letters. 

The apartments of the palace are wid 
more magnificent than is to be expected from 
its outward appearance; and, perhaps, were 
they as large as thoſe at Verſailles, might vie 
with them in elegance and furniture: They 
are certainly a beautiful range of rooms, and 
are one amongſt the very few inſtances where 
the real merit exceeds the popular character. 
His Majeſty, the Duke of Sævoy, and the 


younger, on the Duke of Chablais are all 
much 
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much beloved; but the Duke of Savoy, the 
heir apparent, is almoſt adored by the people. 
The King, through the courſe of a long reign, 
has ſupported ſuch a reputation for policy, 
aſſiduity, and faithfulneſs to his engagernents, 
that you will not charge me with an affecta- 
tion of - wiſdom, if I aſſert, that the govern- 
ment of this country is carried on with more 
ſpirit, and leſs corruption, than that of any 
other in 1aly, or, perhaps, in Europe. 

His Majeſty is certainly one of the moſt 
regular men in the world; indeed his life is 
ſo regular that it is almoſt mechanical. He 
gives audience from fix to eleven every mor- 
ning; goes to Maſs about twenty minutes 
before twelve; dines at half an hour after 
twelve; generally takes an afternoon!s air- 
ing; then plays one or two hours in the 
nurſery, with his grand-children ; and ſups 
ſo exactly at ten, that they told me, he 
leaves the Opera ſometimes a few minutes 
before it is finiſhed, if it exceed ever ſo little 
the hour of ten. His virtue is ſo rigid, that 
the gallantry of the Ciceſbeos gives him much 
ortence ; and he is fo ſcandalized at this fa- 
ſhion, that he diſcountenances it to the utmoſt 
of his power; but I perceive no human pow- 
er can deſtroy a. mode fo well eſtabliſhed, 
and fo flattering to our depravity ; for both 

at 
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at the Corſo and the Spectacles, the ladies ſtill 
appear with their Ciceſbeos, in defiance of the 
royal diſpleaſure. 

The Airing or Corſo in theſe countrics is 
always underſtood to be in coaches : The 
gentry never walk, as the French Ladies do 
in the Thuilleries, and the Engliſh in St 
Fames's-Park; but the Corſo in coaches. is 
the firſt and predominant purſuit, to which all 
others are ſubſervient. Thus all over Tah 
the hours of opening the Spectacles wait on 
the length of the days; that is, in the longeſt 
days, the Corſo finiſhes a little before eight 
= o'clock, and then the theatres open; but 
when the days are ſhorter, the theatres open 
ſooner; ſo that in winter the Spectacles be- 
gin betwixt five and ſix; but, in the very hot 
nights of the ſummer, the Corſo, in ſome ci- 
ties of 1aly, continues almoſt till morning, 
when the Talians are as riotous as their ſo- 
briety admits of, regaling themſelves, accord- 
ing to their faſhion, with ices, ſweet- meats, 
and lemonades. 

There are two theatres at T, urin; the one 
- for the ſerious Opera, almoſt as large and mag - 
nificent as that at Naples; the ſecond, 4 


falls, for the three other kinds of Specta- 
| wy 
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cles, namely, the Comedie Frangoiſe, the Co- 
medie Ualienne, and the Opera Comique. 
Theſe four exhibitions ſucceed each other in 
the four different ſeaſons of the year; but the 
King and Family never frequent any but the 
Grand Opera. I do not learn that his Ma- 
jeſty lays himſelf under this reſtraint from any 


religious exception to a play-houſe, but 


merely becauſe it is the etiquette of the court. 
Should the Royal Family break through this 
ridiculous form, it would certainly tend to im- 
prove their ſtage, and render the Spectacles 
more brilliant; but they have a cuſtom here 
which will always preſerve elegance and de- 
corum in their operas. There is a ſociety of 
forty Gentlemen, anſwerable for every ex- 
pence whatſoever, vig. the ſaliries of the ac- 
tors and the orcheſtra, the purchaſe of the 
ſcenery, the dreſſes, Sc. &c. ſo that the per- 
formers are ſute of their pay, though the opera 
ſhould not ſucceed. It is not fo with regard 
to the Italian and French Comedians, thoſe 
two companies taking the chance of good and 


bad houſes, 


In my walks, not far from the city, I ac- 


' cidentally ſaw a mill for grinding corn, the 


mechaniſm of which is very remarkable ; 
S2 , perhaps, 
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perhaps there may be ſbme of the ſame kind 
in England; but, as probably you never ſaw 
ſuch a one, I will-endeavour to give you ſome 
idea of it. It is a contrivance to avail them- 
ſelves of the benefit of every ounce of water 
in the river. In the generality of mills, how- 
ever large the body of water be, it is ſeldom 
applied, as I apprehend, to the turning of 
more than two or rhree wheels; in this in- 
ſtance, if I remember rightly, there are to- 
Wards twenty. The river which ſupplies the 
mill, I gueſs, by my ſteps, to be about thirty- 
. fix feet wide; it is very rapid, and, by means 
of a flood- gate, riſes to a great height, and 
falls in large quantities over the ffood-gate, 
down a conſiderable depth, into ſeveral trough 
placed on the other fide, and is conveyed by 
them into the bed of the river. The troughs 
are about two or three feet diameter, and are 
of different lengths, having, at their extremi- 
ties, a wheel of ſuch a ſize, as the weight of 
water in the trough can turn with a ſufficient 
velocity. The ſame mechaniſm is practiſed 
by a body of water which falls from the fide 
of the river into another river below it ; but 
as words only will hardly make you compre- 
hend the deſign, I have annexed a drawing, 

2 which, 
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which, perhaps, may illuſtrate ' what I have 


meant to explain. 


| U 


| 


In this figure you ſee, at a glance, a num- 
ber of troughs, which I have ſuppoſed four- 
teen, though I think there are more. Ima- 
gine a wheel under the extremity of each 
trough, and you will conceive, from their 
oblique termination, that there is a ſufficient 


ſpace for ſeven wheels, Cc. It is this multi- 


plicity of wheels which conſtitutes the inge- 


niouſneſs of the device, and renders. the mill 


equal in powers to two or three mills, becauſe 


the weight of every drop of water is employed 


to a good purpoſe, none of it falling ſuperflu- 
ouſly on any of the wheels. | 
Jam, Sir, &c. 
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Tunxix, May 19, 1766, 
SIR, 

HILST I am at Turin, I 90 every 

day to the King's antichamber, to 

ſce him and his Court paſs to chapel, and 
as conſtantly wait on them through the whole 
ſervice; If merely attending on public wor- 

| ſhip be a work of merit, I may vaunt with the 
'Phariſce in the Goſpel, of my great delert, 
You will wonder to hear ſo much of my 
perſeverance in the purſuit of theſe religious 
ceremonies ; but, as the folly I am enquiring 
after is infinite, were I to live here for ever, 
the ſeareh would likewiſe be endlefs. The 
good old King, in his latter days, gives him- 
ſelf up entirely to devotion ; the reſt of the 
family too are exceedingly devout : The 
church, therefore, is triumphant at Turin, 
and the chief ſplendor of this city is to be 
found in the King's chapel. He has a choice 
Orcheſtra, at the head of which are Pugnani, 


and the two Þr/oucis. He ſeldom. prays to 


God, but as Nebuehadnezzar prayed to. his 
God, wy the ſound of the lackbut, the pſal- 


ter, 
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ter, and all kinds of muſical inſtruments. 
Certainly, if a gilded church be an honour to 
the Deity, he is much more honoured in 1taly 
than in England, and the Catholic Religion; 
if I may ule the expreſſion, is much more 
flattering to him than our plain home Ipun 
form of prayer. 

On Saturday laſt, the whole maſs was 
performed in the pantomime manner, the 
prieſt not pronouncing one word aloud, but 
only accompanying the muſick through the 
whole office, with a thouſand unintelligible 
geſtures, The day following being I bit- 
OUS ſunday, there was a high maſs, which conti- 
| nued exactly fifty minutes, and was celebrated 
both by muſick, and by chanting. The tricks 
played by the prieſts, and their attendants; 
during the celebration, are fo whimſical, that, 
were I capable of deſcribing them, you would 
imagine I had ſat down to invent raillery, 
ſarcaſm, and carricature, To give you ſome 
idea of one part: Imagine four young men 
in ſcarlet banyans, and white nightrails, 
walking half the time of the ſervice before 
the altar; one moment bowing like the 
judges in Bays's dance, to the king, the next 
moment to the altar, and, preſently aſter, to 

3 the 
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the ground, ringing the changes in this manner 
for fifty minutes: then each of them has a large 
lighted taper, which, ſor a certain length of 
time, they carry horizontally, walking ſo- 
lemnly one after another, with the ſame 
care as you would ſtep along a narrow deal 
board, without touching the cracks of the 
floor: After this proceſſion they bend both 
knees towards the ground, but not ſo far as 
to touch the ground, juſt in the method you 
have ſeen dancers on the ſlack rope, but ſome- 
thing more deliberately; after this, they raiſe 
themſelves from that uneaſy poſture, to an 
erect ſituation, but with ſo circumſpect and 
gradual a motion, that they tremble and 
totter, not without ſome- riſk of falling: 
when the genuflexion and elevation are 
finiſhed, or, rather, during the operation, the 
tapers are thrown into various poſitions, as a 
ſoldier would exerciſe with a pique or a muſ- 
ket, How the fertile and fooliſh brain of 
man could invent all this foppery and none 
ſenſe is wonderful; but it would, perhaps, 
be curious, could we come at the hiſtory of 
its origin, and on what pretence theſe ſeveral 
practices were introduced. I am afraid 
to go on with my deſcription, becauſe I feel 

myſelf 
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myſelf unequal to the ridiculouſneſs, and, 
indeed, leſt I ſhould forfeit the character of 


veracity, by telling truths ſo very like fal- 
ſhoods ; but I muſt not omit to mention, 


that, at a certain moment, (I think the in- 
ſtant after the elevation of the Hoſt) the two 
Prieſts who officiate at the altar, embrace 
and kiſs other prieſts who fit on the bench 
near the altar, with a ſolemnity and grimace 
truly ludicrous, ' I confeſs it is ſeldom par- 
donable, to deride the ceremonies of any reli- 
gion ſincerely profeſſed by its followers ; but, 
when the ceremonies of a religion are farci- 
cal, and ſo palpably the inſtruments of op- 
preſſion. and tyranny, by which the common 
ſenſe and civil rights of the world are en- 
ſlaved to a proud prieſthood, it were virtue 
to laugh till men grew aſhamed of their folly. 

Pugnant is in the higheſt reputation for his 
proficiency on the violin, and, in the opi- 
nion of the Halians, and even the Engh/h at 
Turin, is ſuperior to Giardini. It has been 
my good fortune to hear him to the greateſt 
advantage; but, if I may hazard my ſenti- 
ments: on this delicate point, though I muft 
tell you, I am ſingular in my judgment, I 
prefer Giardini, and eſteem him a much 


J more 
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more agrecable performer than Pugnani. It 
is ſaid, that Hug nani draws out a louder tone 


* the upper part of the fiddle, than Giar- 
dini does; and this, it muſt be granted, is his 


forte; but, with ſubmiſſion to Halian ears, 
mine were a little ſhocked in ſeveral parts of 
his ſolo. I wiſhed he had been a little more 
fweet, though he had been leſs forte; and, 
from this example of ſo excellent a performer, 
it may be ſuſpected that a very ſhort ſtring, 
will-not admit of a ſweet tone beyond ſuch a 
degree of loudneſs. His taſte and elegance 


I thought by no means comparable to Giar- 


aini's ; but, perhaps, I may have been 
miſtaken in all my criticiſms; however, 
1 am perſuaded, though my judgment may 
de falfe, that it does not ſpring from a want 


of feeling; for the Brſouers, both of them, 
(the hautbois and the baſſoon) gave me 


the pleaſure I expected from their fame, 
who, though they. are extremely old, have 
fil! the ſame powers as formerly. Moſt 
probably Pugnaui will find his way to Ex- 
gland ſome time or another ; but, at preſent, 
Jam told the King will not ſuffer it; for, 
though his Majeſty have no reliſh for muſic, 
he will have the beſt hands he can procure 
MO | | | tor 
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for divine ſervice. I ſuppoſe, were a plain 
Chriſtian to aſk, why all this noiſe and parade 
in divine worſhip ? why all theſe drums, 
trumpets, and clangor ? Are not a good life, 
a devout heart, and a fober prayer, the moſt 
pleaſi ng offering that can be made to the De- 
ity ; the men with ſhaved heads, holy water, 
ſweet burning incenſe, tapers lighted at noon+ 
day, and a wafer god, would treat him as a 
fanatic, a heretick, a blaſphemer ; and, in my 
opinion, confiſtently enough with the reſt of 
their conduct, who are fo abſurd and cruel as 
to mutilate young lads, in order to render 
their voices and praiſes, more OS ATE to an 


Almighty: Being ? ? 


The country round Turin is nearly as plea- 
fant as that of Florence ; and, if you conſi- 
der the beauty of the river, fully ſo: The 
city itſelf is, certainly, much more regular 
and handſome than any other in [taly, and 
would be a delightful abode, were a man 
well recommended and introduced into the 
beſt company; for our notions and characters 
of places often depend on the little accident 
of falling into agreeable or diſagreeable ſoci- 
ety. The young Englifbmen. here, * 
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of the dulneſs and melancholy of the court, 
which throws a gloom over the whole face 
of Turin, as there is neither an Engliſh or a 
French ambaſſador here, the common reſour. 
ces of amuſement and politeneſs, in- the 
principal courts of Europe. The King, a 
I have intimated, prays much ; the Duke of 


Savoy not a little ; the Ladies in walting are 


ancient, the — that adorned the drawing- 
room ſome thirty or forty years ago; then 
the Duke is the father of nine children, a cir- 
cumſtance which naturally renders a may 
fomewhat ſerious in every ſtation of life. All 
theſe things conſidered, you will imagine Tu- 
rin is not ſo gay as it might have been under 
other circumſtances. The women, however, 
are extremely beautiful and fair in this coun- 
try, though, indeed, the Ladies of Milan and 
Venice almoſt vie AF them in complexion 
and features, They have not yet, in any part 
of Italy, openly adopted the French mode of 
deſtroying the beauty which Nature has en- 
dowed them with, by laying red on their 
checks ; ; and I believe there are r women 
here than in England, who have fallen into 
that unpleaſing faſhion. The degree to which 
this fairneſs of ſkin prevails in the northern 
parts. 
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rt, Wl parts of Zaly is a little aſtoniſhing. I can 


cs bearken to a reaſoner, who informs me, that 


'2 WM the frequent mixture of the Moors, and their 
- intermarriages with the Spanzards, during the 
he ſeveral centuries they occupied fo large a por- 
as ton of Spain, will account for the olive com- 
of plexion of that nation; but we are ſtill at a 
re bos to comprehend why the French are a 
g WM browner people than the inhabitants of Pied- 
en vont and Lombardy, who live in nearly the 
ir- ame latitude. The common people are more 
an Wl olive- coloured than the gentry here, but that, 
All perhaps, is owing to the heat of the ſun; ſo 
u- chat, in fact, they are rather ſun-burnt than 
der of a natural olive- colour. The women are 
cr, ¶ o much handſomer than thoſe in Naples, that 
in- ca the firſt thought, one wonders that a Nea- 
nd 


politan of a large fortune, does not, for the 
ion lake of a fair offspring, ſeek a wife in theſe f 
art, parts; but when it is conſidered how little 
; of che charms of beauty, affection, ſociety, and 
en- Wconſtancy, are required in marriage here, the 
Veit WM wonder ceaſes : F amily connections, fortune, 
acn, and an eldeſt fon, ſeem to be the only objects 
nto ef matrimony. | 

ich I go every night to the comedy, The 
company of comedians are from Venice, and” 


Per- 
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perhaps are the beſt company in Zaly ; but, 
as I have mentioned in former letters; the 
drama all over Lal is in a very low ſtate, and 
how a reformation ſhould be effected J can 
hardly conceive. Their plays are generally 
dull, where they are not farcical ; and where 
they are farcica}, they deſcend to the ribaldry 
of our jack-puddings at Bartholomew Fair, 
How, therefore, ſhould they ever have good 
actors, till their actors are furniſhed with bets 
ter compoſitions, and better heard; and, what 
is alſ6 of equal conſequence, better paid than 
at preſent? I muſt not, now Iam upon the 
ſubject of plays, any longer forget to tell you, 
that at Florence, women, as with us, fit in the 
pit; a cuſtom, I believe, peculiar to that city. 
In the great guard- room, adjoining to the 
King's apartments, I ſee the fame cobwebs | 
left there laſt year- and which, poſſibly, have 
ſubſiſted ever ſince the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Strange, that in ſo elegant a palace there 
ſhould be ſo glaring, ſo naſty a deformity; 
but it is in England only that a uniformity of 
grandeur and cleanli nes beſpeaks the riches of 
the maſter! In #aly you ſee ſome palaces 
with pictures and ſtatues to the value of ten 
er twenty thouſand pounds, and a bricked 


floor 
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floor you would be aſhamed of in your kitch- 
en; then the hangings, chairs, and curtains, 
are ſuch as an Engliſb Nobleman would bluſh 
to put into his garrets. Another inſtance, a 
ſtriking one indeed, of parſimony mixed with 
royalty, is, that at this moment, both in the 
gardens at Parma and Turin, they are actu- 
ally making hay in the ſmall plots or partiti- 
ons; and I ſhould ſuppoſe, the quantity is 
rather an object of ſhillings than guineas; for 
the abundance of meadow grounds all through 
Piedmont and Lombardy, is teally ſurpriſing. 
I take pleaſure in ſurveying the fortificati- 
ons of Turin, I conſider this ſtate as our 
natural ally, from the nature of its fitu- 
ation; and it gives me the utmoſt delight to 
ſee the exact order in which they are kept: 
It appears to me, that if a brick decay, it is 
immediately ſupplied with a new one. The 
repairs of ſo many fortified towns in ſo ſmall 
a principality, muſt fall heavily on the King's 
revenue; but there is an economy here prac- 
tiſed in government an Bngliſoman has no 
idea of: I have it from the beſt authority, 
that the appointments of the Secretary of State 
are about four hundred pounds a year ering: 
N Ja, Ser, &c. © 
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TuRin, May 1766, 

SIR, 5 

THINK I have mentioned to you, how 

frequently I have bluthed in England at 
the brutal cuſtom which prevails amongſt 
the common people there, of boxing upon 
every little quarrel ; and how often I have 
fince bluſhed in Tah, that I ſhould have been 
aſhamed of my country for a practice which 
I now eſteem laudable, taking mankind ſuch 
as they are. I find, by my experience here, 
that the ſudden indignation and tranſports of 
a choleric man, muſt be immediately. grati- 
fied, and when a bloody noſe given on the 
ſpot, or the gentle and cooler method of chal- 
lenging the offender to ſtrip, does not ſatisfy, 
aſſaſſination will take place, and ſtabbing will 
be the ſubſtitute of boxing. I am led into 
the repetition of this remark by a ſtory. I pick- 
ed up the other day in this city, which pleaſes 
me extremely, as it characteriſes ſo ſtrongly 
the different geniuſes of the {alan and the 
Engliſb common people. It ſeems that a few 
weeks ſince, ſome Engliſh ſailors in the port 
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of Nice had got drunk at a publick houſe, 
grew noiſy and quarrelſome, ſtript into buff, 
and fought it out ; but the peor landlady, 
who expected nothing leſs from the outſet of 
the fray than blood and murder, had, in the 
very beginning of it, run for the guard of the 
town, to take them into cuſtody : The guard 
came as ſoon as poſſible ; but, before this pe- 
riod, the failors had finiſhed their battle, and, 
according to the Engliſh cuſtom, had fat 
down to drink again, the beſt friends in the 


world, which they explained to the ſoldiers ; 


but the ſoldiers not having the leaſt compre- 
henſion of ſuch ſudden forgiveneſs and friend- 


ſhip, infiſted that they ſhould all go to the 


guardhouſe: This obſtinacy affronted our tars, 
who fell violently upon them, and, I think, 


broke two or three of their muſkets ; but 


in the end they were overpowered, and one 


of them taken priſoner, the reſt eſcaping to 
their ſhip. The ſequel of the ſtory is, that 


the commandant put the priſoner into the 
ſtocks all night, which is an infamous kind 
of puniſhment here, for they do not fit, but 
lie, (perhaps in the mud) on their backs : 
Now the priſoner happening to be the boat- 
ſwain 80 the ſhip, he thought his dignity af- 
* fronted 
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fronted, and lodged a complaint againſt the 
commandant, with the Engliſh Charge d Af- 
faires, who reported it to the King. His 
Majeſty was very gracious, , condemned the 
precipitancy of the commandant, Who, be 
ſaid, . ſhould have ſent to court for his in- 
ſtructions, laughed at the ridiculouſneſs of the 
event, but told the Charge d Affaires, that 
no reparation c could be made, in any kingdom 
of the world, to a man, who had oppoſed 


” the officers of juſtice, in the regular execu- 


tion of their duty. 

The frequency of ſtabbing in cheſe © coun- 
tries, is not, however, merely owing to the 
ungovernableneſs of the paſſions; for, were 
men under more reſtraint, the crime, I am 


perſuaged, would be leſs common; but, 


here, beſides the ſanctuary which delinquents 


find in churches and holy places, there is a- 


nother ſtill more open ſanctuary, I ties the 
remiſſneſs both of law and Proſecution. Mr Y 


Murray, our late reſident at Fenice, upon his, 


firſt, arrival there, loudly, proclaimed, that 
ſhould any Engliſomat be aſſaſſinated during 
his reſidentſhip, no expence, no interpoſition, 


ſhould prevent his bringing the criminal to 
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people are all appriſed of his reſolution, and 
that no Exgliſbmen has been murdered, he aſ- 


cribes to this meaſure. ''Sir James Gray, our 
late Envoy at Naples, Tam told, Was once 
extremely active in bringing a ctimini? to the 


gallows, who had aſſaſſinated one of our” 


countrymen. The example, pethaps, had 4 
good effect on their behaviour, as there has 
been no ſuch other inſtance in alf Lal ſince 
that time; but it had little influence on theit © 
morals ; for, the day happening to be black 
and ſtormy, the common people belleved that 
Heaven was offended at the execution of 3 
Catholic for the death of a Heretick ; ſo far 
were they from "imagining it was a proper 
juſtice, aud a facrifice pleaſing to God. Could 
the church be prevailed on to recede from 
the rigkr of ſheltering murderers, it would 
be a great ſtride towards a reformation of this 
enormous evil. At Florence, where Sir H. 


rat Man, inlbrmted me that fewer capital 


crimes art committed than in any other city of 
llaly my eyes were tired with the view of an 
aſſaffin und another delinquent, who had taken | 
thefteps before a church contiguous 


refuge d 
to Lord 's houſe; We could not 


11 out of window, but theſe fellows pre-" 
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ſented themſelves to our ſight ; they ſaun- 
tered upon the ſteps all day, and retired into 
the church during the night, His Lordſhip 
told me they had led this life many months, 
and ſo badly do good people often judge of 
real charity, that it was eſteemed a matter of 
religion in the neighbourhood to ſupply theſe 
wretches every day with a ſufficiency of pro- 
viſion. I muſt not omit, however, to men- 
tion,” that government, upon very extraordi- 
nary occaſjons, will ſometimes encroach a 
little upon the privileges of the church. Not 
long ago, there was a murder, of a very atro- 
eious nature, committed in that city, and the 
| perpetrator, as uſual, flew to a church for his 
aſylum ; upon which, the magiſtracy cauſed 
it to be ſurtounded night and day, with a 
guard ſufficient to prevent any one from: go- 
ing to Maſs there, and conſequently from 
carrying him any ſuſtenance. In a few days, 
thecriminal, from a certainty of preſent death, 
by ſtarving, threw himſelf into the hands of 
Juſtice, to take his trial, when he met with 
his deſerts. 1 190 
Jam, Sir, &c. 
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Lyons, May 29, 1766, 
SIR, Af Ay. 
E are this moment arrived at Lyons, 

without having ſuffered the leaſt 
alarm from the paſſage of the Alps, which 
appeared ſo terrifying to ſome of us the laſt 
year. Certainly there cannot be produced a 


ſtronger inſtance of. the power of uſe and 


practice, than the total baniſhment of fear, 
which we experienced upon this occaſion ; 
and, though I am well appriſed that carpen- 
ters and bricklayers, from habit, work with 
the fame indifference on the ridge of a houſe, 
that they do on the ground, I cannot but 
wonder at the compoſure with which we tra- 
yelled ſo many miles, on the edges of fo ma- 
ny precipices, having often on one hand, mon- 
ſtrous impending rocks, threatening to fall on 
our heads every moment; and, on the other, 
a boiſterous torrent, ſome hundreds. of feet 
below. us, filled with vaſt fragments of thoſe 
ſame rocks, which, from time to time, in the 
courſe of ages, have broken off and fallen 
into it. 

1 Mount 
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Mount Cenis was in the worſt ſtate it ever 
can be; for we travelled over it not only in 
the worſt ſeaſon of the year, but alſo after ag 
ſevere a winter as can be recollected in the me- 
mory of man; ſo that it was loaded with 
much greater quantities of ſnow than is uſual. 
The paſſage into 1raly is compoſed of a very 
ſteep aſcent, almoſt three miles high ; then 
of a plain, nearly flat, about five or fix miles 
long; and, laſtly, of a deſcent, about fix miles 
in length; ſo that you will conclude, the de- 
ſcent on the Talian ſide is nat ſo ſteep as that 
on the fide of Savoy, Each flope of the 
mountain is covered with large ſtones, ſome 
fixed in the ground, the others looſe ; The 
plain is ſmooth, and full of good graſs. Both 
going and returning, when you arriye at the 
foot of the hill, your coach, or chaiſe, 1s taken 
to pieces, and carried upon mules to the other 
fide, and you yourſelf are tranſported by two 
men, on a common ſtraw elbow chair, with. 
out any feet to it, fixed upon two poles, like 
2 ſedan chair, with, a ſwinging foot-board 
to prop up your feet; but, though it be 
the work of two men only to carry you, fix, 
and ſometimes eight, attend, in order to 
relieve one another. The whole way that 

you 
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you ride in this manner being fourteen or 


fifteen miles, when the perſon carried is cor- 
pulent, it is neceſſary to employ ten porters. 
Though I have deſcribed the riſe of both the 
hills to be extremely craggy, yet the chair- 
men, from long uſe, become ſo habituated 
to the footing, that, like goats, they ſeldom 
make a falſe ſtep, and you hardly advance 
fifty yards, before you are perſuaded, that 
there is very little danger in this method of 
tranſporting you. The plain upon the ſum- 
mit is almoſt even, ſo that, upon the whole, 
it is rather an amuſing, than a frightful paſ- 
ſage in the ſummer. In the winter, except- 
ing the cold (which it is eaſy to provide a- 
gainſt,) the paſſage is ſtill more pleaſant; for 
the whole ſurface of the ground being co- 
vered with ſnow, to a conſiderable depth, 
the paths are hard and ſmooth, ſo that gen- 
tlemen, for the moſt part, deſcend the ſtee p 
hill on the ſide of Savey in ſledges, which is 
faid to be an agreeable and ſafe kind of paſ- 
ſage. The only inconvenience which can 
occur in the winter, is, that in ſome parts, 
on the plain of the mountain, ſudden guſts 
and ſtorms of wind blow down vaſt heaps of 
ſnow from the mountains that overlook the 

plain 
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plain, which may oyerwhelm a paſſenger; but 


this ſeldom. happens, as they avoid to carry 
people in windy. weather, and likewiſe pre- 
tend to know when it ought to be expected; 


however, in our way over the ſummit, we 


ſaw ſeveral of theſe accumulations, the work 
of the laſt winter. 


The ſummer months may be aa 


June, Fuly, Auguſt, September, perhaps Odo 


ber, and part of November ; for it is acciden- 


tal how ſoon the deep ſnows ſall. The win- 
ter months are December, January, February, 


March, and, moſt probably, April; or, if the 


Anow begin to melt at that time, it freezes 


again in the night, and is hard long enough in 


the morning to admit of a ſafe and pleaſant 
paſſage : This is likewiſe the caſe the firſt 


week or two in May; but it was our ill for- 


tune to paſs over it on the twenty third, and, 


unluckily, on a dreadful, rainy morning, 0 


that it 15 almoſt impoiſible to give you a true 
idea of the badneſs of the road; nevertheleſs, 


with all this diſagreeableneſs, there was no- 
thing to terrify us but the dangerous ſituation 
of the poor chairmen; for, with regard to 


ourſelves, if they let us fall, which they did 


ſeveral times, we fell but the diſtance. ot two 


feet 
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feet, on ſoft {now : I really think, therefore, 
that the only horror which attended it, was 
the danger of the poor men breaking their 
legs; for, the ſnow being rotten and deceit- 
ful in ſeveral places, when they thought they 
had a good footing, they ſometimes ſunk into 
it deeper than their knees, and ſo let us drop 
gently on the ground, Another evil waiting 
on theſe deep ſnows, are ſprings, which leave 
a ſurface of ſnow on their tops, and may aptly 
be compared to quickſands : One of theſe we 
ſaw in our paſſage, with a dead horſe lying 
on the brink of it: It ſeems that a boy had, 
the day before, not being apprized of the 
well, either rid or driven the horſe into it, 
and was unable to extricate it by himſelf. 

An axle-tree of my carriage breaking dowa 
amongſt the Alps, I availed myſelf of the 
misfortune.—As I was near the place where 
the Chevalier de Belliſie was killed in his at- 
tempt to force a way into Piedmont, I hired 
a mule, and rode near the ſpot to take a view 
of the field of battle; it is a ſmall diſtance 
from the high road, contiguous to which is 
a fortification, - called La Brunetta, which, 
with, more reaſon than is uſual, may be ſtyled 
„ It was built ſoon after the 


peace 
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peace of Utrecht, and being formed out of the 
ſolid rock, which faces the road to 82, ren. 
ders the "paſſage of an army that way im- 
practicable now, which was formerly very 
eaſy.” Belleiſie was ſo fixed in the opinion of 
the impregnableneſs of La Brunetta, that he 
choſe rather to attack the paſs of the intrench. 
ments on the heights of Exilles into Pied. 
mont, a method ſuppoſed by many, at that 
time, and by all now, ſtill more deſperate. 
Every body remembers that ſignal defeat, 
where, from the advantage of ſituation, a few 
Piedmonteſe eaſily vanquiſhed a numerous gal- 
lant French army. 

Nature ſeems to have formed a barrier be- 
twixt France and Italy; and the preſent King 
of Sardinia is very aſſiduous in ſtrengthening 
it by art, all the fortifications being not only 
kept in excellent repair, but daily improved 
and augmented. Fou remember how the 
French were baffled at Coni, though they had 
taken Demont, beaten the army which came 

to its relief, and carried on the fiege to all ap- 
pearance with the utmoſt ſucceſs; yet, as it 
was undertaken late in the ſeaſon, the ſnows 
fell before they had finiſhed their operations, 
and rendered all 1 had done of no effect. 

Never. 
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Nevertheleſs, the wonderful ſtrength of La 
Brunetta, will, probably, compel the French, 
if ever they ſhall again invade P iedmont, to 
enter by Coni, as the more eligible alternative, 
where both are ſo hazardous. It is true, there 
are ſome other openings into Piedmant, but 
they are eſteemed by the military men ſtill 
more impracticable. 

Imet with an old Monk in Savoy, mh 
knowledge of men, and the world, aſtoniſhed 
me, till I learnt he had paſſed the younger 
years of his life in armies. He-informed me 
that hay, in the. French camp, in. 1747, ſold 
for ſix- pence Enghſh a pound, which cir- 
cumſtance alone was almoſt ſufficient to ruin 
an expedition. It was all brought from 
France on mules, and each mule conſumed a 
great part of his load, which was the cauſe of 
its exceſſive dearneſs. He told me, that the 
commander of the French army, after the 
war in 1736, returning home from Faly, 
through the town (La Chambre) where he 
refides, ſaid, Father, by my maſter's alli- 
% ance with the King of Sardinia, we have 
* now leave to march peaceably into France; 
* but, for theſe two hundred years paſt, (and 


f 1 believe it will always be the ſame thing) 
a 
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* the Prench have con ſtantly been kicked 
© home; (coups de pied au Var, was the ex 
=_ preſſion.” 
Me are {6 eth ſtomed to 1 the in. 
habitants of Savey as Mountaineers, and a fa. 
vage race of men, that I was extremely ſur, 
priſed to find them docile, not to ſay poliſh- 
ed; but now, that I am better acquainted 
with the ſtate of the country, I no longer 
wonder that their behaviour is ſuch as a fre. 
quent commerce with ſtrangers will naturally 
produce. I have intimated before, that the 
winter is no impediment to travelling in this 
part of the world; for the ſnow renders the 
whole road excellent, and, in ſome of the 
rough craggy ways, much better than in the 
ſummer ; ſo that there are people continu- 
ally pafling into 7aly through the Alps. At 
one of the inns, I aſked the fervant maid if 
they were not often a long time without ſec- 
ing company ? Ves, ſaid ſhe, ſometimes, 
ein the winter, we are three or four days 
ee without ſeeing a ſoul, and then they come 
« in ſuch crouds, that we can hardly provide 
ee beds for them.” From this anſwer, you 
may gather how much this road is frequent: 


ed; nor would I have you ſuppoſe the ac- 


addon is ſuch as I deſcribed in the 
road 
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toad from Loretto to Rome, be from Rome to | 
Naples; far from it; ſome of the cooks are 
good, and alſo ſome of the proviſions. I will 
not boaſt of the bed-chambers, but they are 
excellent in compariſon of thoſe in the above- 
mentioned roads, Certainly Savoy is a diſ- 
mal barren diſtrict, in competition with the 
generality of the kingdoms in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe ; yet there are many fertile 
ſpots in it, and, during the firſt and ſecond 
day's journey from Lyons, one would almoſt 
be tempted to call a conſiderable extent of it, 
a plentiful country. I had heard, the fix 
provinces brought in a very trifling revenue 
to the King, but my old Monk aſſured me, 
that the taxes of all kinds amounted to confi- 
derably above one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling a year, When you approach to- 
wards the very barren' parts, every one of the 
peaſants is in poſſeſſion of a ſmall quantity of 
ground, which he cultivates for the maintain- 
ance of his family; ; and there is hardly an 
inſtance of a man's labouring by the day in 
theſe parts. It is ſuppoſed that there are ge- 
nerally ſixty thouſand Savoyards abſent from 
home, during the winter; for thoſe who have 
no vineyards, as N as they have gotten in 


their 
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their little harveſt; and ſown- their feed, ſe 3 
out, ſome for France, ſome for Lah, and 0+ 
thers for different parts, in order to procure 4 
ſmall pittance, Which they bring home to 
their wives and children. When I paſſed, 
ſoon after Harveſt, the laſt year, thro' Savy, 
I Was amazed at the prodigious number of 
ſmall ſtacks of corn ſptead over the face of 
the country; in ſome Places like hay-cocks 
in a meadow ; but this partition of the coun- 
try, into ſuch an infinity of ſmall farms, ac- 
counts for the appearance; beſides, that the 
peaſants make their ſtacks ſmall, from a pe 
ſuaſion, that, if they were larger, the corn in 
that climate would become diſcoloured and 
muſty. I aſked my friend, the Monk, if theſe 
poor people preſerved the ſame character of 
integrity in foreign kingdoms they did form- 
erly; in anſwer to which, he told me a ſto- 
ry I had heard a thouſand times at Pars: ; 
« How the Savoyards in that cit having de- 
tected one of their brethren jn'f, e! wh, 10 
roguery, thought it fuch a pry to 
whole body, that they fietdrihided Yo make 
an example of him; and, in conſequenee, ” 
obliged him to run the yandet, the whole 
length of the Place — err Arſtribu⸗ 
1% einde tion 
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tion of juſtice, gave ſame offence to govern- 
ment, but the King laugh d it off, and ſo ĩt 
ended. — 1 muſt not, howeyer, omit men- 
tioning, to the diſhonour of the Savoyards, 
that, in our way through the Alps, laſt year, 
on the evening of a feſtival, we met great 
numbers of them returning home from their 
merry meeting, and, I think, I never ſaw in 
England a ſtronger example of drunkenneſa; 
they ſeemed to be every one of them more or 
leſs jolly ; Whether it were accident, or whe- 
ther, it, were cuſtomary, I do, not know, but 
it never happened to me, during my tay in 
n to ſee ey a ſight. | 


I am, Sir, * 


— * — * 
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LAG You Leons, el 66. 
HEN; I. paſſed this Alps into Ita; 
laſt year, I made ſome ſhort memo-. 
adams of what I obſerved amongſt thoſe 
mountains. I propoſe: now, by the help of 
theſe notes, to give you a few miſcellaneous 
remarks/ on that country, which will finiſh 
wy accounts of 7taly. 
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A man advances; but a little way into tlie 
mountainous country, before he perceives 
many of the natives, of both ſexes, labouring 
under that ſpecies of ſwelled throat, which 
the common people call the Deer's Neck, 
and the medical people a Bronchocele, I was 
appriſed, before I went into Savoy, that in 
what place ſoever the inhabitants drink ſnow 
water, they are ſubjet to this diſtemper; 
but I had not the leaſt idea of ſuch an uni. 
verſality; for, as you approach towards Mount 
Cenis, you find very few exempt from it; and 
many of thoſe ſwellings are ſo enormous, and 
of ſo loathſome an appearance, eſpecially in 
ugly, ragged, half ſtarved old women, that 
the very ſight of them turns the ſtomach, I 
do not learn, upon enquiry, that the malady 
is ever mortal; not but that ſometimes the 
tumour compretlo: the wind⸗ pipe ſo much, 
as to render reſpiration very difficult, which, 


at the long run, though inſenſibly, may affed 
life. I was curious in my examination, whe 
ther any children were born with this ma- 
lady upon them: I did not know but that the 


blood of the mother, imbued with ſnow- 


water, might operate this effect upon the 
fetus before the birth; however, J was in- 
| formed, 
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ſormed, to my ſatisfaction, that there is no 
ſuch inſtance, and even that the ſwelling ne- 
ver begins to form, till towards two years of 
age, ſome examples of which I myſelf ſaw. 
The river Arc accompanies the road two 
days journey of the ſeven, and affords mach 
ſpeculation and entertainment to the traveller, 
who has no concern upon him; but the horrid 
quantity of vaſt fragments fallen into it from 
the impending rocks, and the noiſy foaming 
of the waters againſt thoſe fragments, add to 
the terror of ſuch who are already frightened 
at the precipices. In moſt places the rivers 
ſwell in winter; but amongſt cold mountains 
they are almoft empty in that feafon ; for, 
there, what generally falls, is ſnow, which 
lodges all the winter; or, if it rain, the rain 
is ſoon converted into ice, which lodges alſo; 
ſo that it is in the ſummer months, and chiefly 
in July, when the ſnows and ice are melting, 
that this river is fulleſt. Where it happens to 
be narrow, and where, by accident, there is 
a confiderzble collection of fragments, the 
ſtream daſhes with ſuch rapidity againſt them, 


as to reſemble not only the ſound, but, in 


ſome degrtt, the very appearance of cafcades. 
From the heights of * mountains you ſee, 


in 
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in various parts, a little torrent of melted 
fnow, making its way down. into the bed of 


the river with great velocity: Some of theſe 


torrents are ſmall channels; others, by length 
of time, have carried away the ſoil, and ac- 


quired the breadth of one or two, and even 


three feet. The induſtry of the Savohard 
has availed him of theſe currents of water; 
for there are very few of them which are not 


directed to ſome uſe. The frequent acci- 
dents which happened to my carriage 2. 


mongſt thoſe mountains, brought me much 
acquainted with the blackſmiths there, and! 
was exceedingly pleaſed to find in ſeveral of 


their ſhops, not only their bellows blown, 
and their grindſtones turned, but alſo a mon- 
ſtrous heavy hammer for forging iron, work- 


ed by theſe ſtreams. I do not, however, 


ſpeak of this mechaniſm as a new thing; | 
know, that in our iron and copper-mills, i 
is carried to the higheſt perfection; but 


mean to tell you that the Sawoyard. is not in 


ſuch a ſtate of barbariſm as v0 way poſlibly 
ſuſpect. 


Thete is ſo much -ecknagd 3 ground 
in Savoy, particularly towards Mount Cenis, 
that the leaſt port of earth capable of produ- 
cing 


I 
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ting corn' or graſs, does not lie uncultivated, 


and you ſee all through the country, one or 


the other growing on the flope of the rocks, 


wherever the peaſant can find a little piece 


of flat ſurface, with a depth of ſdil ſufficient 
to admit of vegetation. Many of theſe pieces 
of land are not bigger, and many are leſs than 
the hall of an old Exgliſp country manſion- 
houſe ; but, in ſome places, they are nume- 
rous, and, by hanging one over the other, 

from the top to the bottom of the hill, make a 
pleaſant picture. I have more than once, 

upon this journey, had occaſion to ſpeak of 
the providential and blind partiality which 
almoſt every individual feels for his native 
country. I do not know that I ever met 
with ſo great and ſo enviable a degree of it in 
any man, 'as in my good friend the Monk I 
ſpoke of in my laſt letter. Whilſt I was 
converſing with him, I turned my eyes to- 
wards two or three of theſe little patches of 
cultivated ground, encompaſſed with a mon- 


ſtrous extent of barren rock, and, feeling ſome 


compaſſion for the ſuppoſed miſery of the 
inhabitants, I opened my mouth to ſay ſome- 
thing on'that ſubject; but he imagining that I 
meant a panegyric on, the ſtate of their agri- 


35 U 2 culture, 
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culture, interrupted me, with great eagerneſs, ; 


faying, Aye, God be pr ai ſed, doe are not like 
other nations, dependent for our food upon a due 


courſe of the ſeaſons ; for whether the rains or 


the droughts prevail, «we are always aſſured of 
ou harveſt ; we have ſo many crops on the bol. 
tom, the middle, and the ſummits of the monn- 
tains, that, when ſome fail, the others neceſſa- 
rily ſucceed.Vou may imagine, I did not a- 
waken him oat of his pleaſing dream, and, 
indeed, I muſt have been a brute had I at- 
tempted to open his eyes. 

When 1 firſt entered into Sevoy, I faw but 
very little ſnow on the tops of the hills; but, 
as I advanced towards higher hills, I could 


not but. admire at the quantities which til 


remained unmelted at the end of Augy/; 
though there was none but what lay on that 
ſide of the mountains which faced the North, 


che North-Eaſt, anti Eaſt; a proof, however, 
of what little efficacy are the early and ob- 


lique rays of the ſun on great heights, But 
why do I wonder at {o familiar a phenome- 
non? All the world is informed, that very 
high mountains are covered with eternal 
ſnows, and that even the meridian rays of 


the ſan are impotent, at a certain elevation 


from 
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from the earth ; of which I afterwards ſaw 


examples in abundance. 
Mount Cenis is, certainly, a very high 


mountain, but it is the road, and not its ſu- 


perior height, which has rendered it ſo cele- 
brated, When you arrive at the plain I have 
before deſcribed (on its top) there are, both 
on your right, and on your left, {till higher 
mountains; and, as you deſcend towards Pi- 
edmont, you ſee, on your leſt hand, Notre 
Dame de la Neige, which is reputed by ſome 
to be the higheſt mountain in Europe on the 
Continent; it is always covered with ſnow, 
and, generally, to ſuch a depth as renders the 
road impaſſable ; but, when the year is fa- 
vourable, the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
diſtricts make a kind of pilgrimage to the 
chapel. It is computed, that, in 1764, three 
thouſand peaſants laboured up the hill, ta 
hear Maſs there, Churches, chapels, and 
convents, on the ſummits of mountains, are 
common through all Taly: The Talon, 
like the-idolaters of old times, chuſe to wor- 
Los wa | mos on their bigh places, 
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the Alps, and make the Tour of Italy. 


XT Lyons, or Geneva, the Voiturins, 
| (men who furniſh horſes for the jour- 
ney over the Alps,) make their demands ac- 
cording. to the number of travellers who are 
on the ſpot, or (as they hear) are on the road. 
If there be but few, they are ſometimes very 
reaſonable ; if there be many, they riſe in 
their demands, and even confederate not to 
take leſs than a certain exorbitant ſum, ſti- 
pulated amongſt themſelves. When there 
are but few travellers going on, he who takes 
a paſſenger has a very good chance upon his 
arriyal at Turin, to find cuſtomers back again, 
and, therefore, will agree on very moderate 
terms. The price of a voiturin and pair of 
horſes is, generally, from eight to ten or ele- 
ven louis (guineas,) beſides the preſent of 2 
louis, or at leaſt half a louis, at the end of the 
journey; however, without accidents to en- 
hance the price, one may expect a pair of hor- 
ſes for eight or nine louis. 
d . Some 
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Some travellers have not a chaiſe of their 
own, but paſs the Alps in the voiturin's chaiſe, 
in which caſe, the voiturin will ſometimes, 
take a man ſtill a louis cheaper, becauſe, when 
he arrives at Turin, he, by this means, has a; 
double chance of bringing back a traveller; 
for, if the traveller have no chaiſe himſelf, the, 
voiturin has one ready for him ; and, if he, 
have a chaiſe, the voiturin leaves his at Turin 
till an opportunity offer of returning it. 8 

In going from Geneva to Turin, I paid thir- 
ty- one louis for ſix horſes and three voitu- 
rins; vi. four horſes for my coach, and two 
for my chaiſe ; but then both the coach and 
the chaiſe were very heavy. On my return 
to Turin, a voiturin offered to bring me to Ly- 
ons, the day after my arrival, for twenty-eight 
louis, but as I choſe to make ſome ſtay there, 
this voiturin went off with other Gentlemen, 
and ſeveral travellers happening to come in, 
none of the voiturins would take me unleſs . 
I hired ſix horſes, to the coach, and paid 
thirty-fix louis, which I was obliged to ſub- 
mit to; and, had I deferred it one day longer, 
I muſt have paid forty, as I afterwards learnt 
from one who ſet out the following day with 
the ſame equipage as mine. It ſeems the voi- 

| 4 turins 
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tur ins prefer chaiſes to coaches, as they de. 
mand uſually in a higher proportion for a 
coach and four, than fot a chaiſe and two. 

The voiturins, for this ſum, defray your 
charges on the road; they pay for your din- 


ner, ſupper, and lodging; fo that the ſeven 


days journey from Geneva or Lyons, to Turin, 


coſts little more than what you contract for 


with them, the extraordinaries being only the 
ſmall preſents made to the ſervants, and the 
expence of breakfaſting. The voiturins are 
generally obliging and buſy in providing the 
beſt eatables the country affords, becauſe 
they pay the ſame ordinaty, whether the inn - 
keepers give you good or bad proviſions ; be- 
ſides, they are all ambitious of character, 
which procures them recommendations from 


one traveller to another, The voiturin is 


likewiſe at the whole expence of carrying 
you and your equipage over Mount Cenis, 
except a little gratuity which every Gentle- 
man gives to the poor chairmen, perhaps ſix- 
pence to each, and a little drink at the reſting 
place, or half way houſe. As the voiturins 
are obliged to hire a number of mules, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of luggage, and the 
weight of the chaiſe, or coach, this conſide- 

ration 
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ration, befides the draught fot their horſes, 
makes them raiſe their demands when the e- 
quipage is heavy. I would adviſe no Gentles 
man to hire horſes by the day, and pay for 
his diet, lodging, and paſſage over Mount Cee 
nis, as he will be much impoſed on in many 
of theſe articles ; but, if he be fo inclined, 
the voiturins will furniſh horſes at four Savoy 
livres a day each, allowing ſeven days for going, 
and ſeven days far returning, that is, for a 
chaiſe and a pair, fourteen times eight livres, 
about five pounds eighteen ſhillings z but this, 
as I have intimated, turns out a dearer me- 
thod of travelling, and is never to be practiſed, 

The trouble and expence of taking a car- 
riage to pieces, and tranſporting it over the 
mountain, lying entirely on the voiturin, except 
a ſmall preſent to the coach- maker, it is only 
to ſatisfy curioſity that I here give the parti- 
cular rates, charged by an ordinance of his 
Sardinian Majeſty, to prevent diſputes and 
impoſitions. * 

Every perſon who is carried over Mount 
Cenis in a chair, is obliged to employ ſix 
chairmen, or, if he be luſty, eight; or ex- 
tremely corpulent, ten; of which, and, in- 
deed, of all diſputable matters, the Syndics are 
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appointed by his Majeſty abſolute judges, 
The Syndics are magiſtrates, living the one at 
Lanneburg, on this ide of the mountain, and 
the other at Nyualeze, which is ſituated at the 
other foot of the mountain, on the ſide to- 
wards Turin; they are poor men, and not 
above accepting a ſmall preſent for drink, 
but ate inveſted with ſuſſicient power to com- 
pel-: both the muleteers and the chairmen to 
attend, when any traveller arrives. I had an 
opportunity, when I went into Lab, of ſee- 
ing this! power exerted ; for the chairmen 
were in the midſt of their harveſt, gathering 
in the produce of their own little farms, and 
would gladly have been excuſed. The Syn- 
dic; therefore, rung the alarum- bell, which 
ſummons was immediately obeyed, and a ſuf- 
ficient number of them were ſelected to tran- 
ſport me and my company the next morning. 
The pay to each chairman is fifty ſous of 
Savoy, that is, two ſhillings and ſeven- pence 
halfpenny. The pay for a mule to carry 
over a ſervant is forty ſous, about two ſhil- 
lings, and a penny. The pay for each mule 
which carries the baggage is fifty ſous, two 
ſhillipgs and ſeven pence halfpenx. 
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A mule is not abliged, by the ordinance, to 
carry above three hundred and fiſty pounds; 
therefore, if the body of the coach, ar chaiſe, 
or any parcel of luggage weigh more, it is in 
the breaſt of the muleteers to demand what 
ſum they pleaſe; a privilege they ſeldom 
neglect to avail themſelves of, and, ſometimes, 
with great extortion, to the amount of many 
guineas ; therefore, above all men, the En- 
gliſb, who are reputed rich, ſhould contract 
with the voiturins to defray this, expence. 
Some Italians, who paſs,often over the moun- 


s I twins, build the body of their coach as light as 
* poſſible, and of ſuch a ſtructure that it may 
. be ſeparated into two parts, by which con- 
h trivance they tranſport it on the cheapeſt 
8 terms. Engliſhmen, who take their own 
* coaches, ſhould provide ſuch a carriage as 
g. may be taken to pieces, which thoſe with a 
of perch do not admit of, a | 
ce. A man may travel poſt, if he pleaſes;. 
Ty. through the A/ps, but it isattended with ſome” 
il- trouble; and, as I would not adviſe any one 
ale to drive faſt on the edges of thoſe precipices, 
No I ſhall forbear to enter into any detail on that 


ſubject. rag” 
When 
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When you arrive in Predmont, you travel 
Either by the Pol, or the Cambiatura. A fo- 
reigner is furpriſed at the diſtinction, when 
he finds there is no difference betwhxt the 
two, except the price; the payment for the 
poſt being conſiderably higher than for the 
Cammbiatura ; but the poſt-horſes are the ſame, 
and the ſpeed in travelling is the fame. It 
may therefore be concluded, that every body 
chuſes the Cambiatura. I ſhould, however, 
to be minute, mention that there is one dif- 
ference, though I have ſaid there is none; for 
if a man travel in the night, he is obliged to 
pay the price of the poſt. I believe I do not 
exactly know the hiſtory of the Cambiatura, 
but whatever was originally the defign, and 
the practice, every man now eaſily procures 
an order ſor it. The ſame thing happens 
with regard to the Bolletino in the ſtate of 
Venice, which anſwers to the Cambiatura in 
Pombardy. Both the Cambiatura and the 
Bolletino, are orders to the poſt-maſters to 
ſurniſh horſes at the low price ; but I was 
never called upon to ſhew them at any of the 
poſt-houſes, 
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average, eight or nine miles, and, perhaps, in 
Piedmont, a little more. 

In the Venetian ſtate, if a man travel by 
the poſt, he muſt pay ſixteen livres and a 
half for his horſes, three livres to the poſtili- 
on, and half a livre to the hoſtler, making i in 
all twenty livres, about ten ſhillings; but ag 
no gentleman travels without a Bolletino, the 
expence is, eleven livres for the horſes, three 
to the poſtilions, and half a livre to the hoſt- 
ler, in all about ſeven ſhillings and three. 
pence per poſt. 

In the Eccleſiaſtical State, there is no diſ- 
tin&tion betwixt the Poſt and the Cambiatura ; 


and the Poſt is cheaper than in the other ſtates 


of Fah. Every poſt there, is but eight pauls 
and a half, three pauls to the poſtilion, and 
half a paul to the hoſtler. A paul is about 
fix-pence. It may be remarked, that the J 
ralian Princes give only two pauls to the 
poſtilions ; but, ſo much is expected from 


Engliſhmen, that, to avoid trouble, and even 


inſults, it is adviſeable to pay them three 
pauls. I knew a nobleman, who, from his 
princely diſpoſition, gave the poſtilions five 
thillings a poſt, though even that ſum did 


vot content them; but ſuch inſtances of ge- 
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nexoſity render it very diſagreeable to future 
Exgliſb travellers, who are all ſuppoſed to be 


Lords and are expected by the poſtilions to 
follow the moſt extravagant examples. No 


Engliſoman ſhould, therefore, pay more than 
three pauls, which is a greater reward than a 


poſtilion in England receives, where other 


Wages are higher, and _ ene life 
dearer than in Lal 

Through Piedmont. 5 the Miloneſs poſt- 
horks are dearer than in the other parts of 
Tah, the payment, together with the eighteen 
pence given to the poſtilion, and ſomething to 
the hoſtler, amounting to about ten ſhillings 
per poſt. | 

From Rome to Naples you may travel poſt, 

but the road is ſo bad, in ſome places, that I 


would rather adviſe the moderate rate of tra- 
. velling with a voiturin. The moſt eligible 


method is, to leave your own carriage at Rome, 


and to go in the chaiſe belonging to the voi- 


turin; he will caryyou (Talways ſuppoſe 
two perſons) for about four pounds ſterling, 
and pay for your ſuppet and lodging; how- 
ever, the accommodation is ſo wretshed on 
the Neapolitan road, that every gentleman 
— furniſh himſelf with ſuch cold provi- 

ſion 
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ſion and wine, as will ſubſiſt him four or five 


days. 0 2 © ©. 

I would not adviſe any gentleman to travel 
with voiturins in the other parts of Taly, un- 
leſs it be neceſſary for the ſtate of his finances, 
to take the cheapeſt method. In point of 
cconomy it certainly is preferable; but it 
is extremely tedious, as they ſeldom go above 
two miles and three quarters in an hour, and 
what is equally uncomfortable, carry you to 


the dirtieſt and moſt noifome inns on the road. 


